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x pthc ey year draws to an end; another year of great 
- Only the stoutest hearted 


oe by some mighty magic, we could see, as God sees, the 
B)) terrible picture of life and death, of strife and hunger, 
=) and laughter and tears which make up the great drama 

Nations at war with words and hatred and arms. Poli- 


of a year. 
tics striving for place and position, with wise men scheming and 
foolish men shouting. Much talk of justice, and love and money 


Plottings and counter plot- 


strangely mingled in pleas for peace. 
All woven into a vast and 


tings with a myriad lives in the balance. 
fearful panorama. 


But look closer, and here and there are blossoming gardens 
and fields coming to ripening. Here a village with people going to 
church; there a city with institutions dealing gently with sickness of 
the body and of the mind. Here tall spires to the glory of God, and 
there little children, innocent of the turmoil, in schoolrooms learn- 
ing not only the history of men and machines but of the growth of 
trees and the blossoming of flowers. 


And then comes Christmas! Is there at this season an actual 
lessening of the world’s turbulence, or do we merely dream it is 
so, and in the dreaming find the peace that still is nowhere but in 
our own heartsP Do the bells ring more clearly, does a greater 
beauty mantle the snowclad world, do lights shine more brightly 
forth from windows? Or do we, looking out from kindlier hearts, 
merely see these things and forget for the moment yesterday and 
tomorrow P 

With holy rites and symbols we come to celebrate the festival 
of Christ’s birth and of the beginning and everlasting anchorage of 
the one great force for peace and righteousness and human happi- 
ness in all the world. A moment’s respite in the tremendous 
drama of men in their struggle, a brief interlude of peace and gen- 
tleness and quiet, a time, not for searching of hearts, but for letting 
what is good in us have full sway. A time for knowing and feeling 
that, with all of the tumult and shouting, God still is in heaven and 
there indeed is peace on earth. 


“Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of peace; 
East, west, north, and south let the long quarrel cease; 
Sing the song of great joy that the angels began, 
Sing the glory to God and of good will to man!” 





Then’ (oomes* (shristmas 
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PERUSAL of old-fashioned cookery 
books, especially those of the eight- 
eenth century, shows that our ancestors 
took a degree of pains, especially with 
holiday menus, that would stagger the 
modern baker or housewife: certainly 
if the cook of today were handed such 
a book, she would give notice on the 
spot! We find a vast number of 
dishes requiring the most tedious 
preparation, and many of the ingredi- 
ents—which we now buy ready made 
—had themselves to be concocted from raw materials. We 
should probably be startled if we were called upon to make 
not only the dishes but also the wines for a dinner party! Yet 
we read that much of the “port wine” drunk in the eighteenth 
century, at least in the provincial towns, was compounded by 
the owner himself, usually of cider skillfully colored. A recipe 
for “Lord Pembroke’s Port” gives cider, colored with cochineal 
and brimstone, to which is added alum and sugar candy, with a 
generous lacing of French brandy. Possibly, however, the con- 
coction was not more unwholesome than some of the chemical 
fluids which masquerade as either the smuggled or home made 
“port” of today. 

Then there was the seasoning, or, to our poor palates, the 
overseasoning, of the dishes. The kitchen garden supplied a 
long list of tasty herbs which were used without stint; no doubt 
they helped the flagging appetite to grapple with the enormous 
meals provided, and, more specially, stimulated an enviable 
thirst. 

But think of the cost (in modern terms) of the ingredients 
for those long forgotten dishes. When cheerfully bidden to 
start off with a dozen fresh eggs and a quart or so of cream, 
the modern housewife may well pause—“and in that book she 
read no more.” Ignoring this aspect of the matter, however, 
those who are a little weary of imported mutton, plain and 
simple, may perhaps care to try “a leg of mutton stuffed with 
oysters.” Here runs the old recipe: “Take a little grated bread, 
some beef suet, yolks of hard eggs, three anchovies, a bit of onion, salt, pepper, 
thyme and winter savory, 12 oysters, some grated nutmeg. Mix all these together, 
shred very fine, and work them up with raw eggs like a paste, and stuff your mutton 
under the skin, and roast it. For sauce take some of the oyster liquor, some claret, 
two or three anchovies, nutmeg, onion, and the rest of the oysters; stew them to- 
gether; then take out the onion: and put it under the mutton.” (Date, early 
eighteenth century.) 

“To make a Turiener” we require beef steaks, veal steaks, bacon, young chickens, 
rabbits, pigeons, sweetbreads, cockscombs, tongues, eggs, pistachio nuts, forcemeat, 
lemons, barberries, oysters; and, skipping a number of other ingredients, we are 
bidden to cover the whole with thick pastry, and are informed that “eight hours 
will bake it.” Not having as yet tried this dish, the writer cannot say what happens 
afterward. 

It is probably of academic interest only to read how to “pot a swan” or to 
“make a battalia pye,” but possibly a recipe of Queen Anne’s day for making “plum 
porridge” (the early form of our Christmas dish) will appeal to some readers: 
“Take a leg and shin of beef to 10 gallons of water; boil it very tender, and when 
the broth is strong strain it out; wipe the pot, and put in the broth again; slice six 
penny loaves thin, put some of the liquor to it, cover, and let stand 15 minutes; then 
put it in your pot and boil 15 minutes. Then put in 5 lbs currants, 5 Ibs raisins, 
2 lbs prunes, boil till they swell; then put in %4 oz mace, % oz cloves, 2 nutmegs, 
beaten fine and mixed with a little liquor, cold; in a little while take off the pot 
and put in 3 lbs sugar, some salt, a quart of sack, a quart of claret, juice of two 
lemons; pour into earthen pans, and keep them for use.” 


that a “skirret” is a water parsnip; and a “tansy,” composed of a quart of 
cream and 24 eggs, seems suitable only for a millionaire. 

It is surprising to find that certain dishes which are familiar to us all were 
equally familiar to our ancestors two centuries ago. “Spread-eagle pudding” is no 
more than oyr old friend “bread and butter pudding,” and “college pudding” still 
survives, although we do not use sack in the making of it. We find marmalade 
appearing at the beginning of the eighteenth century, together : 
with varieties of jam. Lemon cheesecakes have changed but 
little since then, and possibly the modern cook may recognize 
an equivalent in the following recipe for making “light wigs”: 
“Mix 1% lbs flour and 4% pint of milk, warm. Let stand by 
the fire % hour. Take 2 lb sugar and % Ib butter; work 
these into the paste and make it into wigs, with as little flour 
as possible. Let the oven be pretty hot and they will rise 
very much.” 


x- 6 “SKIRRET pye” might puzzle a modern baker, even when he has learned 
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quinces till they are soft, then pare and mash them, and pulp through a sieve; add 
an equal quantity of sifted sugar and the white of eggs, and beat till it is as white 
as snow, then put it into dishes.” If we want a complete menu for a light little 
supper, we have only to turn to*“She Stoops to Conquer” and borrow old Hard- 
castle’s: “Pig and pruin sauce at the top; calf’s brains and tongue at the bottom; 
item, a pork pie, a boiled rabbit and sausages, a florentine, a shaking pudding, 
and a dish of taffety cream,’ 

Having trodden so far on terra firma, when we come to concoctions of a more 
liquid nature we find ourselves floating on a sea mysterious and unfathomable. To 
the modern ear such potions as “flummery caudle” (with a pint of Rhenish wine 
for ballast and the startling instruction to “drink it hot for breakfast”), and an 
endless choice of possets, mead (both “small” and “strong”). Frontiniac wine (of 
which the flowers of elder formed the basis), birch wine, sago wine and ebulum— 
these and their fellows call in vain. 


EITHER have we any yearning to taste “cock ale” (for this a large and aged 

cock is to be pounded up in two quarts of sack, a medley of flavoring agents 
added, and then kept to mature). The posset survives in country districts, a 
treacle posset being sovereign against colds and ill humors. 

Cordials were mostly home brewed and were for occasional use, after the fashion 
of a modern cocktail. They were made from a great variety of both fruits and 
vegetables, and possessed, or were thought to possess, medical properties. We read 
of one “’tis a noble cordial”; of another, more explicit, “’Tis good in any melan- 
choly or for the vapors.” A third boldly claims, “’T will revive when all other 
cordials fail.” But it seems to be nothing more recondite than cherry brandy. 

These old cookery books usually contain, at the end, a long list of recipes for 
making domestic medicines; the second half of the book being, presumably, an anti- 
dote to the first! Some of the ingredients used for children’s medicines were in the 
nature of “awful warnings.” The little folk were drenched with concoctions of 
snails, earthworms and wool lice. 

A composition of ammonia, sack and brandy is “good for the spleen”; or, in 
fact, “whenever low-spirited.” The leaves of box tree (in alcohol, needless to say) 
are excellent for “a chin-cough,” and powdered dillseed to 
“stop a hickock.” 

By their maladies shall we know them. We learn, in fact, 
from both parts of these old books of our ancestors that, in 
the good old days, eating and drinking was a hearty business, 
but the belief is forced upon us that if we cannot eat their 
dishes, at least we have not to use their remedies. We may, 
however, safely peruse their cookery books, conscious that in 
these days of high taxes and low incomes we may admire 





“Quince cream” has a fine Old World flavor: “Scald your 





without imitating. 
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(Derry Chbristmas: 


Members of the staff of this publication, manp of 
whom have been associated with it more pears than 
they readily admit, are each Christmas happily re- 
minded of the unique and enviable place which bas 
been accorded them by the industries which The 
RNorthwestern Miller strives worthily to represent. 
They are each pear increasingly grateful for the 
confidence placed in them, for the good will so gener- 
ously extended and for the constant and innumerable 
evidences of friendship and kindly interest. for all 
of these things their debt is great, and because of 
them they are able to sap this Christmas, as on all 
that habe gone before and surely all those which 
will come afterward: “God rest you merry, gentle- 
men, and A Merry Christmas to you, one and all.” 
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MR. STUDE DISCUSSES THE PROBLEM 


LSEWHERE in this issue appears a communica- 

tion from Henry Stude, president of the American 
Bakers Association, commenting on a recent discussion 
in these columns of the effects on consumption of en- 
riched bread and the standard commercial loaf. Mr. 
Stude views the question with an open mind, and 
regards an attempt to solve it as one of the major 
items in the immediate program of his organization. 

It is to be hoped that millers will not leave study 
of this perplexing problem wholly to their associates 
of the baking trade. Flour has been elevated to 
superfineness and superwhiteness, just as bread has 
been built up to the maximum of whiteness and rich- 
ness. Both, as now made, approximate the ideal of 
miller and baker, representing not only to their eye 
and taste, but to their scientific standards of measure- 
ment, the very finest flour and the most nearly perfect 
loaf of bread of all time. 

Now that this is attained, it is discovered that 
consumers of bread, in whose interest it has been un- 
dertaken and accomplished, are not eating as much 
bread as when flour was a relatively crude product 
and the loaf, by every scientific measure, imperfect. 
If, as the adage claims, the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating thereof, it is proper to re-examine the 
line of progress and see whether it has proceeded 
parallel to the direction of public taste or has mis- 
takenly taken a path at an obtuse angle to it. 

One thing or the other must be true: either the 
perfection of the present loaf has gone beyond the 
public appetite, or bread has been outdistanced in 
competition with the infinite variety of foods made 
possible by improved methods of production, trans- 
portation, packaging and, perhaps above all else, pro- 
motion and advertising. If the loaf, by great refine- 
ment and too much enrichment, is at fault, the obvious 
course is to revise the type of loaf. If, on the other 
hand, the loaf itself is sufficient in its appeal, but 
the appeal itself is lacking because of indifference and 
inactivity within the bread industries themselves, cor- 
rection can only be brought about by a campaign in 
behalf of bread corresponding to those conducted in 
the interest of other foods. 


It is to the credit of bakers that they are display- 
ing greater interest in this problem than are millers, 
despite the fact that they can continue extending their 
trade at cost of domestic baking, while the flour pro- 
duction of mills must suffer the full amount of de- 
creased bread consumption, with ‘no field available in 
which to recoup the loss. 
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THE OLD OIL BARREL’S SUCCESSOR 

HE Standard Metal Alloy Co., of New York, is 

the name of the apologetic foster parent of “one 
hundred pounds of warranted government formula 
genuine babbitt metal,” which, through unhappy error, 
was misticketed to destination and now rests in a 
convenient warehouse, available for quick sale at a 
price. Any miller Babbitt desirous of increasing his 
babbitt holdings, may secure all or any part of this 
orphaned parcel at the low price of fifty-five cents 
per pound. 

How long has it been since the peripatetic old half 
barrel of engine oil used to wander about the country 
seeking, as Artemus Ward would say, whom he might 
trim somebody? Years and yet more years, a genera- 
tion almost. 

Came the dawn and with it the barrel of roof paint, 
bereft of a buyer and in storage at the freight house 
with charges mounting so rapidly that the owner would 
part with it, qualmless and cheaply. He would, fur- 
ther, include gratis a tank of Dr. Soakum’s boiler com- 
pound guaranteed to remove scale, skin and the pur- 
chaser’s belief in gift bearing Greeks. For many years 
the hapless barrel of paint held the stage as the in- 
dustry’s pet vagabond. It, too, came finally to the 
end of its days, perhaps because millers had lost their 
faith that in saving the roof they would save all. 

Today its successor is babbitt, a base metal, hybrid, 
genealogically unsound, deserving no better fate than 
to be misdirected to the wrong station and offered for 
account of. Yet its appearance is not without senti- 
ment. Milling has not been quite the same since the 
days of vagabond barrels and half barrels. Then ex- 
isted youth and freshness, and enough suckers to make 
the game pay. Today millers are mature in worldly 
things, and their response is cold. Though there may 
be Babbitts among them, they are not likely to bite 


at babbitt. Besides, this is a roller bearing age, both 
as to friction and wisdom. 

- 
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A SOLUTION FOR SURPLUS PUZZLE 

T is an interesting circumstance that, while politics 

is engaged in noisy strife over the problem of 
equalizing, stabilizing or otherwise “izing” the surplus 
wheat production, the government as an operating in- 
stitution overlooks a simple way of solving it by en- 
couraging domestic consumption to dispose of the sur- 
plus by eating it. This could not at once account for 
all of the two hundred million bushels surplus, but it 
could begin to account for it and thereby lessen the 





“Yes, sir,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the 
Fish River Roller Mills, “I’m a right firm 
believer in forgivin’ our debtors, an’ I 
allow I try as hard as a body can to live 
up to what I’m askin’ the Lord to do for 
me. But I jes’ naturally don’t get away 
with it, an’ they’s folks about here in 
these hills right. now I couldn’t ever get 
soft towards ef I tried an’ tried. The 

= only time that 
they’re even 
half endur- 
able to meis 
Me) right around 
Christmas, 
when, on 
of account of 
| the wreaths 


an’ bells an’ 


=—_—— 
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sumat gets down to mighty 
YR nigh nothin’. Lookin’ 

V4 back, it seems to me that 
Christmas is to blame for my losin’ a heap 
of dislikes I was plumb fond of. Still an’ all, 
I reckon a feller does feel better cleanin’ 
up his bitternesses that way onct a year; 
an’ I wouldn’t wonder ef the Lord didn’t 
kind of plan it that way from the start.” 
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difficulty until the inevitable time when increased pop- 
ulation will leave no problem to be solved. 

This obviously would not be a proper province of 
government. Yet neither is scheming to benefit one 
part of the people at cost of another by an “equali- 
zation” fee a proper province of government. The first 
has precedent in its favor, for it is not so many years 
since the Department of Agriculture, or such portion 
of it as was directed by the blatant Dr. Wiley, indus- 
triously employed itself in trying to reduce the con- 
sumption of wheat flour. Even now, virtually all of 
the propaganda directed against white flour, which is 
the only form in which people generally care to eat 
wheat, has at least the passive, if not the actively 
benevolent, approval of various departments of gov- 
ernment. 

If all of the forces of government which have from 
time to time influenced reduced consumption of the 
principal product of wheat had been used to aid in- 
stead of injure, the surplus production problem would 
not be nearly so great.as it now is. Furthermore, 
if even a small part of the energy being directed to 
facilitate wheat exportation by improved waterways 
and lowered freight rates could be used to encourage 
the greater eating of wheat products at home, the 
desideratum would be obtained much more easily. 

It is not intended to suggest that the bread indus- 
tries would like to be beneficiaries of an “eat more” 
campaign to be conducted by law and statute. They 
would, however, welcome an end to detraction of the 
food value of products of wheat constantly carried 
on by public and semipublic agencies. These more 
than anything else are responsible for the effort to 
make wheat flour a nutritional vagabond. 
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A WORD FOR OUR BLESSINGS 

HRISTMAS in the beginning was the anniversary 

of the birth of Christ; and as such it will live in 
its observance and also in the hearts of men as long 
as this earth endures. Belief in the power of God 
and the faith which saves mankind from disintegra- 
tion would be less but for Christmas, which serves each 
year to turn the world from its tasks and give a little 
time to unselfishness, to the spirit of good will toward 
men, to peace and, because of all of these, to added 
happiness. 

In this much, Christmas is a religious festival. 
Christmas has, however, with the passing of centuries 
become much more than that. Today it is the one 
season of the year when men pause in their struggles, 
when the terrible march of events slows briefly, and 
peace which does not pass understanding, because it 
is easily and simply understandable, comes to make 
the whole world a kindlier and gentler and lovelier 
place. ; 

At Christmas we are drawn nearer as friends, 
rich and poor, high and low, neighbors and those who 
live in far places; all brought together in an accord 
of mind and heart which would desert the earth but 
for its revival each year at Christmas. The world of 
bitterness and striving, some for the means of exist- 
ence, some for higher place and greater favor, becomes 
for a time a company of men and women and of happy 
children, united by the common love of Christmas 
and common faith in what it stands for. 

It is time also to consider our good fortunes, we 
here in America to be reminded of our living in a 
land blest above all others with the bounties of peace 
and prosperity; even for those among us who grind 
at the mill and serve the ovens to take thought of all 
the good things which are ours. In the midst of so 
great plenty we are all of us prone to feel we are 
securing less than our share; and yet where in all 
the world do men have opportunity to give more use- 
ful service or, when we admit the truth, to receive 
more in return? 

The spirit of Christmas is not only the spirit of 
giving and of unselfishness, but also the spirit of 
greater content with the things we have. And surely, 
we who are associated in these industries of bread, 
have far greater blessings than, in our fault finding 
moments, we admit. The spirit of Christmas, with 
its generosity and good will, with its kindliness and 
forgiveness, would, if carried even in small part 
through the year, make our tasks lighter and the 
rewards even greater. 
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Domestic Demand.—Pre-holiday dullness prevails in the flour market, and only 
those in need of limited quantities to fill urgent needs appear to be buying. There 
is virtually no tendency to make bookings for future delivery. On the whole, how- 
ever, business appears to be not unusu- 
ally dull for this season of the year. 

Shipping Directions—In some sec- 
tions it seems probable that considerable 
flour sold in the early fall will not have 
been ordered out by Jan. 1, but in gen- 
eral there has been recent improvement 
in shipping instructions. The trade 
shows a more wholesome disposition to 
clear up old orders, and although this 
reacts against current business, it affords 
considerable relief to mills. 

Export Trade.—The foreign market 
is quiet, with buyers still inclined to hold 
off in expectation of further reductions in freight rates. There is little inquiry from 
either Europe or Latin America. Stocks abroad are reported to be large. 

Production.—Mill output, owing to the state of the market and the customary 
holiday shut-downs, is expected to be at a low percentage for the remainder of 
the year. 

W heat.—Wheat turned firm last week, after a period of indecision and extreme 
dullness. Futures were stubborn in their resistance against bearish foreign news. 
Closing prices were about 2c above the previous Saturday’s close. 

Millfeed—Light production keeps feed offerings for near-by shipment at a 
minimum. Some mills, in fact, are said to be in the market to buy feed. Stocks 
are generally believed to be exceedingly light, and jobbers look for a tight market 
until well into the spring. Current demand is not particularly heavy, but prices 
retain strength, and are approximately unchanged from those of a week ago. 




















European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ene., Dec. 21.—(Special Cable)—There is a better feeling evident in 
the market, with occasional sales being made. Buyers are still reserved, however, 
but more activity is expected after the holidays. Today’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents 42s 9d@44s 3d per 280 lbs ($7.27@7.52 bbl), Canadian export patents 40s 
9d ($6.93 bbl), Kansas export patents 41@42s ($6.97@7.14 bbl), American milled 
Manitobas 42s 6d ($7.23 bbl), Australian patents, for January shipment 39s 6d 
($6.72 bbl), for February-March shipment 39s ($6.63 bbl), Argentine low grades, 
for January shipment 26s 3d ($4.46 bbl), for February shipment 25s ($4.25 bbl), 
home milled straight run equivalent to 41s 6d, c.i.f. ($7.06 bbl). 

Liverpool—tThere is a better demand for flour. Fair sales of spot lots of 
imported flour have been made. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 42s 6d 
@44s per 280 lbs ($7.23@7.48 bbl), Canadian export patents 40s 6d ($6.89 bbl), 
American soft winter patents 43s ($7.31 bbl), Kansas export patents 41@43s 
($6.97@7.31 bbl), Australian patents, for December-January shipment, 39s 6d 
($6.72 bbl), American low grades 32s 6d ($5.53 bbl). 

Glasgow.—The market is quiet, as buyers are holding off until the new year. 
Canadian winters and Kansas flours are practically off the market. Today’s quota- 
tions: Canadian export patents 40s 94@41s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.93@7.06 bbl), Ameri- 
can soft winters 483@44s ($7.31@7.48 bbl), Australian patents, for January ship- 
ment, 39s 6d ($6.72 bbl). 

Belfast.—There is a fair business being done in flour at lower prices. Re- 
sellers are offering very keenly. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 42s 9d 
per 280 lbs ($7.27 bbl), Canadian export patents 40s ($6.80 bbl), American milled 
Manitobas 40s 9d ($6.93 bbl), Kansas export patents 41s ($6.97 bbl), American soft 
winters 44s ($7.48 bbl), home milled, delivered, 45@48s ($7.65@8.16 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Large stocks handicap business in imported flour. There have 
been limited sales of Kansas and Canadian flours for January-February ship- 
ment. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $7.90 per 100 kilos ($7.03 bbl), 
Kansas top patents $8.15@8.40 ($7.25@7.48 bbl), Kansas straights $7.90@8.10 
($7.03@7.21 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.90 ($7.03 bbl). 

Hamburg.—tThe market is slow, and buyers show very little interest. Some 
sales have been made of Canadians for December-January shipment. Rye flour is 
firm. 'Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents, for December shipment $7.75 
per 100 kilos ($6.89 bbl), for January shipment $7.85@8.05 ($6.98@7.16 bbl), Kan- 
sas top patents $7.80@8.20 ($6.98@7.30 bbl), English patents $8.15@8.90 ($7.25 
@7.92 bbl), home milled $11.15 ($9.92 bbl), rye flour $8.45@8.95 ($7.52@7.96 bbl). 
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Copenhagen.—There is a good demand for flour, as present prices are the 
lowest that have been reached this season. 
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Some sales have been made for Janu- 


ary-February shipment. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8.15@8.45 per 
100 kilos ($7.25@7.52 bbl), Canadian export patents $8@8.20 ($7.12@7.30 bbl), 
Kansas top patents $8.10@8.55 ($7.21@7.61 bbl), Oklahoma patents $8.25 ($7.35 bbl). 


WHEAT 


The wheat market is quiet but steady in London, with near-by parcels in de- 
mand and bringing a premium. Argentine wheat is offered freely, and freights 


are inclined to advance. 
of Canadian wheat have been made. 


In Liverpool the situation is quiet, and moderate sales 


FEED 


There is no American low grade flour offering in London. 


Bran is scarce at 


£6 15s ton, and middlings are dearer at £7. In Belfast, bran is steady at £9. 


OIL CAKE 

Oil cake is steady in London, with the local product offered at £6 10s ton, 
and Bombay cake at £5 17s 6d. In Liverpool there is a fair demand for American 
linseed cake which has sold at £9 15s ton for February-March shipment. Egyptian 
cottonseed cake has sold at £5 10s ton for January-February shipment, and Ameri- 


can at £8 5s. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is quiet in London, with home mills securing the majority of the trade 
at 37s 6d per 280 lbs. American and Canadian oatmeal and rolled oats are quoted 


at 4ls. 
Irish product is selling at 42@43s. 


In Belfast, business in imported oat products is impossible at 40s. The 


Cc. F. G. Rarxes. 


The British markets will be closed from Dec. 24 to Dec. 28, while there will be 
no trading on Christmas Day on the Continent. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Dec. 19 Dec. 20 
Dec. 18 Dec. 11 1925 1924 

Minneapolis ...214,759 215,205 262,706 200,189 

Bt. Paul wccces 11,774 10,450 9,816 10,764 

Duluth-Superior 12,705 20,090 26,290 13,900 

Outside mills*..136,257 173,889 236,524 219,544 














Totals ....375,495 419,634 525,336 444,397 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City. a 797 157,547 106,403 127,237 
Wichita ....... 2,992 41,102 24,825 41,183 
Basime sccccces 30, 943 24,600 26,428 24,440 
St. Joseph .... 31,600 29,205 30,475 40,767 
ee rr eee 21,240 20,219 20,983 24,625 
Outside millst..228,300 253,843 206,178 226,139 
Totals ....491,872 526,516 415,292 484,391 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 29,600 28,600 25,800 26,100 
Outsidet . 50,600 50,100 38,700 44,000 
Toledo ..cscoes 40,000 42,500 30,200 37,000 
Outsidef .... 36,522 41,525 27,542 31,513 
Indianapolis ... ....e secees cevecs 13,351 
Southeast ..... 1102, 278 97,431 111,516 119,484 
Totals ....259,000 260,156 233,758 271,448 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 29,147 28,126 27,709 41,537 
Seattle ........ 15,965 23,363 32,026 24,131 
Tacoma ....... 28,606 26,490 50,101 25,143 
Totals .... 73,718 77,979 109,836 90,811 
Buffalo ........202,739 203,286 204,636 177,927 
Chicago ....... 37,000 37,000 38,000 38,000 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
Duluth-Superior. 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Dec. 19 Dec. 20 
Dec. 18 Dec. 11 1925 1924 
41 





Minneapolis ...... 40 48 36 
es DOM on cecw'ess 54 48 45 49 
Duluth-Superior .. 34 56 73 37 
Outside mills* ... 43 48 59 64 
Average ..... 42 44 53 “4 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...... 72 89 70 85 
. i. WERE E TET 68 65 37 63 
DN ‘cecoseceses 82 65 58 53 
St. Joseph ....... 66 61 64 86 
Se 77 74 76 90 
Outside millst .... 63 70 59 61 
Average ..... 69 74 69 73 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Be. BS sccddciice 46 45 40 41 
Outsidet ....... 58 58 44 51 
rr 83 89 63 77 
Outsidef ....... 58 57 57 56 
Indianapolis ...... .. ee Pr 67 
Southeast ........ 60 66 68 68 
Average ...... 60 62 57 60 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Pewtiane wciceoerse 47 45 44 66 
BOMttle ..cccccecccc 34 50 61 46 
BOUIN se iscvesvs 50 46 88 44 
Average ...... 44 47 64 53 
ee 85 85 86 73 
ey 92 92 95 95 


mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. 


Louis, but controlled in that city. [Central states mills outside of Toledo. 








KALAMAZOO FIRM PLANS 
ANNUAL ASSEMBLY, DEC. 24 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The sixteenth annual 
assembly of employees of the Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Co. will be held 
Dec. 24 at the Parchment House, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. A special Christmas pro- 
gram has been arranged, consisting of 
music by the K. V. P. band, Christmas 
hymns by the K. V. P. choir and quar- 
tet. Dr. Allan Hoben will give an ad- 
dress on “Your Better Self,” and Jacob 
Kindleberger, president, will have charge 
of the ceremony honoring 10-year serv- 
ice men. 


GOOD QUALITY EVIDENT IN 
FIRST ARGENTINE WHEAT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The first wheat 
arriving on the Buenos Aires market 
was of good quality and high specific 
weight, according to a cable on Dec. 11 
from H. B. MacKenzie, acting United 
States commercial attaché at that city. 





A farmer in the Campbell Lake dis- 
trict, north of Vermilion, Alta., reports 
a yield netting him 6,000 bus No. 1 north- 
ern wheat at an average of 55 bus an 
acre. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec. 21. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 


packed in _98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus N 

Spring first patent ........... $7.15@ 7.50 $7.90@ 8.10 $....@.... $7.40@ 7.90 $8.50@ 8.60 $7.65@ 8.10 $7.85@ 8.10 $8.00@ 8.40 $8.60@ 8.75 ae - 13.40@ 8.75 
Spring standard patent ....... 6.80@ 7.25 7.50@ 7.60 oveserans 7.00@ 7.50 7.60@ 7.70 7.85@ 7.65 7.85@ 7.60 7.60@ 8.00 7.35@ 8.50 <nes rr, ae 
Spring first clear ............ 6.30@ 6.60 ees at eee eee 6.50@ 6.90 7.15@ 7.25 6.85@ 7.35 ....@.... 7.15@ 7.40 7.25@ 7.50 Ey i ees 
Hard winter short patent ..... 6.90@ 7.25 --@.. 7.15@ 7.70 7.10@ 7.60 7.90@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.25 7.25@ 7.90 --@.. 7.75@ 8.25 
Hard winter straight ......... 6.30@ 6.60 --@.. 6.40@ 6.70 6.40@ 6.90 7.30@ 7.35 6.90@ 7.55 7.25@ 7.50 7.50@ 7.75 re, Pere oo @.s cha oe ‘ 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.80@ 6.10 ms ee 5.40@ 5.75 5.80@ 6.30 ....@.. -@.... sees Doves 1000 @.... --@.. — wr eer 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.70@ 7.00 --@.. oo @e 6.90@ 7.30 wcaMaeds 0 09 3 esas 7.00@ 7.25 Toe Peer 7.00@ 7.60 rr Fk 8.50@ 8.75 
Soft winter straight .......... 6.15@ 6.55 --@.. 6.10@ 6.60 Fee 6.30@ 6.85 *6.00@ 6.25 *6.00@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.00 Sones 7.25@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.50@ 5.90 oo@eccve oe @ias 5.70@ 6.10 @.... sece@eces coco @oece o0keEcece 6.835@ 6.50 oT 6.25@ 6.75 
Rye flour, white ........ whee 5.80@ 6.00 5.65@ 5.75 oe @ ae ey ee 6.20@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.40 6.00@ 6.25 6.40@ 6.65 6.50@ 6.75 --@.. -@ 
Rye flour, dark .....cccescees 4.00@ 4.50 4.15@ 4,25 oo @.- va Brees dnreM@esee veces 4.50@ 4.75 5.75@ 6.00 4.75@ 4.80 sos ie 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto Viewer Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ..$7.30@ 8.00 $8.80@ 9.00 Kansas ........ Br $7.70@ 7.90 Spring top patentf...$....@7.90 $....@8.35 Spring first clearf ....... $6.30 $6.75 
re 5.65@ 5.90 6.50@ 6.70 po es 7.30@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.70 Ontario 90% patentst. 6. 60@5. oe. ocs Spring exports§ ........ 40s 3d 
ae eee 5.70@ 6.00 . Montana ....... 7.20@ 17.35 7.50@ 7.70 Spring second patentf ....@7.40 . ‘ @7. 75 Ontario exports§ ..39s@39s 3d 


*Includes near-by straights. {Nashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. SGocentbadd jutes. §140-lb porn 
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December 22, 1926 


The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


ORLD shipments last week were the smallest since Sept. 11. North America 

shipped a little more than in the previous week, but less than the season’s 

average. A little new wheat is undoubtedly going out from Argentina and 
Australia, but the totals from those countries are still so small that Europe must 
continue its dependence on North America for at least another six weeks. Quanti- 
ties from Russia fell off rather sharply, but this may be incidental. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


A table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

















r Bushels 

No. of Week Russia and 

week ending N. America Argentina Australia Black Sea Others Totals 
17 BGs GE. wcevsecées 10,651 263 144 2,160 80 14,098 
18 Be. .B avsvesecerc 9,892 385 312 1,184 962 12,735 
19 WOM, BE wcccveseces 9,225 196 200 2,616 800 13,037 
20 ORs BB cccccacnses 9,663 496 280 976 808 12,223 
Ama. TE tO GOO ocvcoccscs 212,132 8,065 6,508 25,560 18,554 270,819 
Last year to date ....... 172,976 21,520 11,400 15,128 25,472 246,496 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 
A table showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 
On passage 


No. of Week World shipments to Europe Arrivals in Europe to Europe 
week ending Week To date Week To date Week 
17 SNe BE cavecesisesves 11,928 196,096 14,304 195,968 38,728 
18 Se  cecdcccecetuance 10,048 206,168 11,856 207,848 36,920 
19 BOG, BE. cocks vesessoce 11,368 217,536 11,304 219,152 36,984 
20 BOO. BB soos crecasvcces 10,752 228,464 10,544 229,872 37,192 
Last year to date ........... 200,288 202,776 30,888 


In view of certain changes in official figures, it will be of interest to revise and 
bring up to date estimates of probable exportable surpluses, available up to July 
81 next. In making these calculations, as has been pointed out before, allowance 
is made in the case of each country for an average carry-over on Aug. 1, 1927. 

As at Dec. 11, the United States should have had a balance of approximately 
80,000,000 bus, including stocks of American wheat in Canadian positions. Allow- 
ance is made in these figures for Canadian wheat already imported to be milled in 
bond, but further wheat imported for the same purpose will come out of the re- 
maining Canadian surplus. 

If the government estimate of the Canadian crop is correct, Canada on Dec. 11 
should have had in all positions, American as well as Canadian, as much as 220,- 
000,000 bus that could be shipped before the end of the crop year if sufficient 
demand exists. Except under pressure, actual shipments will probably be smaller. 

On the basis of new official crop estimates, the available surplus in Argentina 
on Dec. 11 should have been 144,000,000 bus. This is on the assumption that prac- 
tically all of the old wheat carried over is good enough to be used, but this is 
doubtful, and this total may therefore be subject to deduction. 

A revised government estimate for Australia places the new crop at 155,000,000 
bus. On this basis the available Australian surplus should have been 98,000,000. 

In these four principal exporting countries the aggregate maximum surplus 
on Dec. 11, as thus indicated, is 542,000,000 bus. Chiefly because so little is known 
of the position in Russia, no estimate can confidently be made of the total surplus 
remaining in the minor exporting countries, but it will probably be conservative to 
place this at 25,000,000 bus. This would make a grand total of 567,000,000. 

In the first 19 weeks of the present season, world shipments to Europe ex- 
ceeded those during the same weeks last year by 15 per cent. Shipments to ex- 
European countries were smaller than last year during the same period, so that 
total world shipments to all destinations were only 10 per cent greater than a year 
ago. Shipments during the last six weeks have not shown the relative increase that 
took place last year. If world shipments during the next 33 weeks should be only 
10 per cent greater than last year, the total requirements of that period would be 
only 475,000,000 bus. It is probable, however, that there will be a considerably 
heavier movement after Jan. 1, for the increase in shipments to Europe has not so 
far been in proportion to the reported shortage in the European crop. In any case, 
there seems to be wheat enough to meet probable needs. 








WORLD BARLEY, OATS AND acres, and the annual average produc- 
tion for the five years, 1920-21 to 1924- 


CORN PRODUCTION LESS 
25, was 134,797,500 bus from 9,782,900 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The world pro- — ageres, 
duction of barley, oats, and corn con- 
tinues smaller than last year, the reduc- 
tion being due principally to decreases 
in North America. Additional and re- 


ARGENTINE FLAX AND CORN 
CONDITION REPORTED GOOD 
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mate. Rye production has also been re- 
duced to 7,401,000 bus, from the Sep- 
tember estimate of 8,267,000. The oats 
crop is placed at 26,042,000 bus, a slight 
increase over the previous estimate of 
25,762,000. 


Crop Conditions in Germany 
Wasuineton, D. C.—The weather in 
Germany is generally favorable, and crop 
conditions are fairly satisfactory, accord- 
ing to a cable to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture from the Inter- 


national Institute of Agriculture at: 


Rome. All the winter grain crops were 
well above average condition on Dec. 1, 
with winter wheat and barley the same 
as last year at the same date, but winter 
rye not quite so good. 





Acreage Larger in Texas and Oklahoma 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxxra.—Wheat seed- 
ing virtually has been concluded in Okla- 
homa and Texas, and dealers and govern- 
ment agents believe the acreage has been 
increased 18 to 20 per cent over that of 
last year. Growing wheat is in excellent 
condition in virtually all sections. Gov- 
ernment agents believe that 25 per cent 
of the season’s wheat crop in Oklahoma 
and Texas remains unsold, 


Snowfall in Utah and Idaho 
Ocpen, Utan.—Heavy snowfall in 
Utah and southern Idaho last week was 
reported to have improved wheat grow- 
ing conditions. The 1927 wheat acreage 
in both states is expected to be larger 
than in 1926. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers for 

the week ending Dec. 18, in barrels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 

9 oe ba 


Minneapolis .. 10 20 217 

Kansas City... 17 16 143 119 

Chicago ....... 259 258 174 179 as ee 
New York .... 252 330 99 82 328 368 
SO a 28 31 50 2 oe oe 
Baltimore .... 17 28 es 9 ee es 
Philadelphia .. 57 59 12 60 209 102 
Milwaukee ... 19 33 


8 1 os oe 

Dul.-Superior.. 39 4 161 13 (166 71 

!Nashville .... .. ee es os 46 48 

tNashville .... .. o» xe ee 46 48 

*Receipts and shipments by lake only. 
+Figures for 10 days ending Dec. 11. 
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NEW OFFICERS ARE CHOSEN 
BY PHILADELPHIA BAKERS 


Pirrssurcu, Pa—aAt the annual elec- 
tion of the Bakers’ Club of Philadelphia 
the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: president, Walter 
Zearfaus, general manager of the up- 
town branch of the General Baking Co; 
vice president, G. Leonard Conly, of 
the Parkway Baking Co; secretary, 
Theodore Brennecke, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co; treasurer, F. M. Glazier, of 
the Moore Bread Co. 





PASTRY MAKERS OBJECT TO TAX 

MonTreaL, Quesec.—The city execu- 
tive committee last week received a large 
delegation of local dealers who presented 
a petition signed by more than 200 pas- 
try manufacturers protesting the city 
taxing them at the rate of $100 on each 
vehicle used for the direct sale of pastry, 
while bakers carry. on the same business 
on payment of a $5 tax. The delegation 


was assured that the $100 license will be - 


exacted from all persons selling pies, 
cakes and other pastries, but not bread, 
in the future. 





Oregon Crop Conditions Good 

Porttanp, Orecon.—Crop conditions 
are reported good in all sections. The 
winter so far has been mild, and there 
has been an abundance of moisture. In 
some districts it is said there is enough 
water in the soil to carry the crop 
through the spring growing season. 
More than the usual proportion of hard 
red wheat has been fall sown, and there 
is a prospect that white export grades 
will command a premium in the coming 
season. 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1926 1925 1924 
Week ending Dec. 4.. 2,648 2,591 2,691 
Previous week ....... 2,408 2,380 2,631 
July 1-Dec. 4......... 62,317 60,142 63,736 

Imports— 

Week ending Dec. 4.. vee ise 1 
Previous week ....... oon eee eee 
July 1-Dec. 4 ........ 2 3 2 

Exports— 

Week ending Dec. 4.. 217 80 484 
Previous week ....... 188 309 264 
July 1-Dec. 4 ........ 6,497 4,450 6,934 








A Timely Hint to Millers and Bakers on the 
Need of a Wider Demand 
By L. J. Schumaker 


Former President, Now Governor, of the American Bakers Association 


HAT a lot of figuring we all do just about this time of the year! Some 

\ \ folks are figuring what they are going to get for Christmas, others are figuring 

on how much money they can afford to spend, and those who don’t figure 

will have to do some figuring when the bills are due. Congress is busy figuring 

Income Taxes and Farm Relief, and at the end of the month every business man 
will be figuring just what his business made or lost in 1926. 

Some one brought me figures the other day to show that the baking establish- 

ments in the United States average only one for each 4,000 persons. This doesn’t 

look as though the baking business was crowded, does it? I can remember the time 


vised reports for Europe confirm earlier 
reports of a good supply of feed grains, 
according to the Department of Agri- 
culture. Oats production for 30 coun- 
tries of the Northern Hemisphere shows 
a decrease of 5 per cent from last year, 
whereas for 24 countries of Europe 
there is an increase of 11 per cent. The 
same is true of the corn crop, in which 
there is a decrease of 4 per cent for all 
countries reporting, and an increase of 
10 per cent in Europe. Last month a 
5 per cent increase was reported for 
Europe, the change being due principal- 
ly to an increase of 20,000,000 bus in 
Roumania. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT YIELD 
MAY EXCEED 155,000,000 BUS 


The dominion bureau of statistics at 
Ottawa reports receipt of a cablegram 
from the commonwealth statistician at 
Melbourne, Victoria, stating that har- 
vesting in Australia is progressing un- 
der favorable conditions, and that the 
yield of wheat may exceed 155,000,000 
bus. This is 5,000,000 more than the 
previous unofficial forecast published on 
Oct. 16. The area sown to wheat in 
Australia for 1926-27 was previously re- 
ported as 11,000,000 acres. The final 
estimate of the yield of wheat in 1925-26 
was 107,448,900 bus from 10,288,900 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The flax crop of 
Argentina is in good condition gener- 
ally, although slight damage is reported 
as a result of rains during the last half 
of November and the first half of De- 
cember, according to a cable to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture from the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome. The corn condi- 
tion is good. 


VALUE OF CANADIAN CROPS 
LESS THAN FOR LAST YEAR 


Winnirecc, Man.—The estimate of 
value of field crops of 1926 in Canada, 
recently issued by the dominion bureau 
of statistics, shows a decline compared 
with last year, but an increase over 1924. 
The total value of the principal field 
crops of 1926 is placed at $1,065,822,000, 
compared with $1,153,394,900 in 1925, 
and $995,235,900 in 1924. 





Jugoslavia’s Crop Estimate Made 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture, through the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, has announced 
that the estimates of Jugoslavia’s grain 
crops have been revised. The wheat 
figure is given as 71,429,000 bus, or a re- 
duction of about 7,000,000 from the pre- 
vious estimate. The figure is now con- 
siderably below last year’s final esti- 





(before Volstead) when certain communities averaged one saloon for each 100 
inhabitants; that was crowding them pretty closely together, but then there was 
no limit to the number of drinks a man would take, once he started, and there does 
seem to be a limit to the number of loaves of bread a family will eat, especially 
when the morning newspaper and the weekly magazines are filled with descriptions 
and illustrations of other good things to eat, with little, if any, mention of bread 
and the baker’s products. 

If bakers and millers will spend as much time figuring how to increase the de- 
mand for their products in 1927, there will be room for more than one baking 
establishment to every 4,000 people; but if they don’t do some pretty tall figuring, 
there are plenty of bakeries in the land, in fact in some sections there are more 
than are needed. 





Estimate of Wheat Surplus of Various Countries 
A table showing the exports of wheat from the principal producing countries for the 
past two years, together with an estimate of the minimum and maximum amounts which 
might be exported by June 30, 1927. Estimates are made by the United States Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000,000’s omitted): 


————Year ending June 30-—_—_—__, 
-—— 1927 estimate——, —Actual exports reported for— 





Country— 1925 1926 Minimum Maximum Months 1925 1926 
United States ........ 255 93 July-Nov. 43 128 
GOI, accede usnvecee 194 320 270 300 July-Nov. 141 130 
DE, 20:05¢ 86 00.00 a> 127 97 120 140 July-Nov. 27 12 
AUSHPAMA 2... ccccccccss 124 78 90 110 July-Nov. 16 9 
DEE ERGO svcaivees 45 7 ee wa July-Nov. 4 5 
BE. (bine ess edseeece S., 21 25 80 July-Nov. 12 18 
BEUMEE ccccwccccccse 15 19 15 20 July-Sept. 6 7 
Sumomiavia .......2.00. 10 12 8 12 July-Sept. 3 4 
Roumania 4 t1 10 15 ie ci-ome ‘gn ee 
Bulgaria 1 "2 2 DS  Peeressos 
French North Africa.. *. 8 5 10 July-Sept. 2 2 
GHD sdvecncsevescevecs 8 1 2 10 Se cccvcce 

Total exports ..... 783 659 727 860 
Less imports not 

oo eer eee 30 15 

Total net exports... 753 644 


*Net import. tSix months. tNo reports by months. {Calendar year. 
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ONTARIO FARMERS TO 
ORGANIZE WHEAT POOL 


Decision Reached at Convention of United 
Farmers Held in Toronto—Western 
Plan to Be Followed 


Toronto, Ont.—Farmers of Ontario 
have decided to follow the example of 
their brethren in the western provinces 
by organizing a grain pool. This was 
decided at a convention of the United 
Farmers of Ontario held in Toronto last 
week. A committee was appointed to 
work out the details. As much as pos- 
sible the plan adopted in the West will 
be followed, and the Ontario pool will 
be linked with the western one for selling 
purposes. : 

As is already generally known, the 
wheat pools of the three western prov- 
inces are separately organized for the 
purpose of dealing with their members 
and receiving grain from them, but for 
selling purposes maintain an organiza- 
tion in Winnipeg, which is incorporated 
as the Canadian Wheat Producers, Ltd. 
This concern ships and sells all the wheat 
of the three provincial pools and the 
coarse grains of the Manitoba and A\l- 
berta coarse grain pools. For this pur- 
pose it provides the money to make ad- 
vance payments, and receives and dis- 
tributes all the proceeds of sales. 

It is the intention of the Ontario 
farmers to have one pool to handle all 
grain marketed by them, and to dispose 
of this through the Canadian Wheat Pro- 
ducers, Ltd., under some suitable ar- 
rangement that will meet the special 
needs of their case. Ontario is not a 
large producer of wheat, but part of 
every crop is sold for export, mostly 
through United States channels. Oats 
and other grains are more largely pro- 
duced than wheat, but the quantity mar- 
keted is relatively small. 

It is the present intention of its pro- 
moters that the new pool will be organ- 
ized early in 1927, and that it will com- 
mence business with next year’s grain 
crop. It is the expressed intention that, 
as far as possible, local flour mills will 
be linked up with the scheme as a part 
of the distributing forces, which means 
that some effort will be made so to 
equalize selling prices as to give the 
Ontario miller opportunity to market the 
wheat abroad as flour. Such a policy 
will be constructive in the best sense of 
the word, and will enable the winter 
wheat flour mills of Ontario to retain and 
possibly increase the fine exporting trade 
in flour that has been in the past so great 
a feature of their industry. 


BUFFALO WAREHOUSE FIRE 
THREATENS FLOUR STOCKS 


Burrato, N. Y.—Fire in the Union 
Dock warehouse during the blizzard of 
Dec. 16 threatened to destroy 60,000 
bbls flour belonging to the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. The damage, 
which has not yet been determined, was 
limited by a fire wall. The quantity of 
feed stored was not as large as usual, 
because of the recent delay on the lakes. 
Two of the boats carrying feed had not 
yet been unloaded. 











NEW MANAGER APPOINTED 
FOR SASKATCHEWAN POOL 


Winnirec, Man.—At the close of the 
directors’ meeting, which was held at 
Regina last week, announcement was 
made of the appointment of R. J. Moffat, 
Bradwell, as managing director of the 
Saskatchewan wheat pool. Mr. Moffat 
came to western Canada from Ontario 
in 1899, and has since then been farm- 
ing in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
The growth of the pool and the acquisi- 
tion of an elevator system have, it is 
stated, created the necessity of having 
representation on the board at the head- 
quarters office. 





CAPITAL STOCK INCREASED 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The American Credit- 
Indemnity Co., St. Louis, one of the 
largest credit insurance companies in the 
country, recently increased its capital 
stock $91,750, this being the amount yet 
unissued from the $1,000,000 authorized 
in 1928. J. F. McFadden, president of 
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the company, declared that credit insur- 
ance has become an indispensable factor 
in business life, as necessary in the con- 
duct of business as fire insurance. The 
company, with which many millers carry 
insurance, has been in business for 84 
years. 





FURTHER CO-OPERATION IN 
WEEVIL PREVENTION GIVEN 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Representatives of 
the leading marine insurance companies 
met here last week with the special com- 
mittee appointed by the Southwestern 
Millers’ League to consider further steps 
to eliminate possibility of a recurrence 
of last summer’s weevil damage on ex- 
port flour shipments. It was agreed 
that the insurance companies should 
create an inspection bureau to co-operate 


with the United States Department of 
Agriculture in inspecting and fumigat- 
ing mills, railroad cars, docks and ships. 
Where evidences of insect infestation are 
discovered, weevil insurance will be re- 
fused until the condition is corrected. 


R. C. SIEVERS ENTERS BAKING 


Sr. Louis, Mo—R. C. Sievers, St. 
Louis, for the past three years field 
manager for the Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, and for 17 years 
prior to that connected with the Stan- 
ard-Tilton Milling Co., has acquired an 
interest in the Alton (Ill.) Baking & 
Catering Co. Mr. Sievers and J. J. 
Bebee, who has been secretary and 
treasurer of the firm, will own the en- 
tire stock of the company. Mr. Sievers’ 
connection will be effective Jan. 1. 
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cA Christmas Sermon 


“For we have seen His Star in the East, and 
are come to worship Him.” Matt. 2:2. 


“HE appearance of the Star in the East was not merely 
A the herald of the birth of Christ, but also the harbinger 
of a new conception of man’s obligation to his fellow- 
man. It ushered into the world the idea of the indi- 
vidual’s contribution to and responsibility for the social 
and moral conditions of the world in which he lives. 

It reversed the negative idea expressed in the question, “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” to the positive one, “I am my brother’s 


Industry has developed in a highly individualistic way. To 
a considerable extent business organizations are family affairs in 
which competitive policies have grown through succeeding genera- 
tions. In such a development, tradition and environment play a 


Traditional suspicions, animosities and competitive relation- 
ships have evolved fixed habits of thought and action which exag- 
gerate individual advantage to the detriment of the growth and 
progress of the industry in general. 

This individualistic philosophy of industrial development is the 
expression of the idea, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” It betokens 
the thought that the individual organization can prosper and pro- 
gress only at the expense of its competitors. 

The newer philosophy conceives that the individual organiza- 
tion cannot separate its progress and success from the progress and 
success of the industry as a whole; that the individual has an obliga- 
tion to contribute to the progress and success of the industry by 
sound precept and practice, and that it cannot avoid its individual 
responsibility for its contribution to good or ill conditions. 

When the Wise Men saw the Star in the East they followed it. 
They were doubtless conscious of the new concept of obligation and 
responsibility of which it was the harbingér, and they accepted 


Millers have seen the star which heralds a new conception of ° 
their obligations and relations to each other. They are conscious of 
its implications as the messenger of peace and good will, but they 
have not accepted these implications except for “the other fellow.” 

Industrial peace and good will are largely a matter of spiritual 
attitude; of the possession of that inward grace which finds expres- 
sion in confidence, accommodation and co-operation. 

Plans and designs of improvement are “as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal” without spiritual regeneration. 

At this season, which commemorates the birth of Him who 
brought to the world a new conception of man’s accountability to 
man, we need to revive our spiritual forces; to rededicate ourselves 
to the full measure of personal responsibility for the conditions 
which surround us; to renew our faith and confidence in each other, 
and to reconsecrate ourselves to higher ideals of precept and practice. 





President Millers’ National Federation. 
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MERGER PLAN REVIVAL 


ENCOURAGED IN JAPAN 





Bank of Taiwan to Make Loan to Japan 
Flour Mill on Condition It Merge 
with Nisshin 


Toxyo, Japan, Nov. 25.—The govern- 
ment has decided to aid the Japan Flour 
Mill, which has found itself in a finan- 
cial predicament since the collapse of 
the proposed merger with the Nisshin 
Flour Mill. Mr. Kataoka, finance min- 
ister, recently summoned Mr. Ichiki, 
governor, and Mr. Hijikata, vice gov- 
ernor, of the Bank of Japan, Mr. Mori, 
president of the Bank of Taiwan, and 
Mr. Kaneko, general manager of Suzuki 
Shoten, Kobe, and heard their explana- 
tions of the assets of the Japan Flour 
Mill interests and the result likely in 
financial circles in the event of its bank- 
ruptcy. 

The most effective method by which 
to rescue the firm is in merging it to 
the Nisshin interests, it was decided. On 
this condition, the finance minister de- 
cided to take the relief step, and in- 
structed the Bank of Taiwan, under 
government control, to lend 8,000,000 
yen to the mill. 


PETITION IS PRESENTED ° 


A formal petition for the relief was 
presented to the government by the com- 
pany, and is substantially as follows: 

“Flour forms an important interna- 
tional commodity, and the development 
of this industry is important, considered 
from the foodstuff policy. The present 
uneasy business condition is feared to 
cause serious effects on finance, food- 
stuff and social problems, and its relief 
is necessary. The Japan Flour Mill 
wants 8,000,000 yen, the interest on 
which shall be made as low as possible. 
The company offers its real estate as se- 
curity for the loan.” 

The most difficult question is whether 
or not the Nisshin interests will agree 
to the merger. Criticisms are heard in 
some quarters here of the step taken by 
the finance minister. The belief has 
been expressed that if the relief of the 
mill is necessary because flour consti- 
tutes an important international com- 
modity, the government ought to take 
similar steps for many other companies 
which also handle important commodities. 


REVIVAL IS SOUGHT 


Naokichi Kaneko, general manager of 
Suzuki Shoten, a large shareholder of 
the Japan Flour Mill, is working to re- 
vive the merger negotiations between 
the two mills. Suzuki Shoten imported 
wheat from America in behalf of the 
Japan Flour Mill, but the payment of 
accounts is not yet settled. Necessary 
funds were advanced to the Suzuki in- 
terests by the Bank of Taiwan, which, 
along with other banks, refused to loan 
more pending an improvement of the 
situation. 

Before the finance minister came for- 
ward, strenuous efforts were made by 
Mr. Fujita, president of the Tokyo 
Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. Inahata, 
president of the Osaka Chamber of 
Commerce, both representing the Intra- 
Chamber of Commerce Association, to 
enlist government support for the relief. 
They called on the premier, minister of 
commerce and industry, and finance 
minister. When the proposed merger 
fell through, the stock values of these 
mills declined sharply, and banks sus- 
pended further loans, not only to them 
but to all mills. Minor mills in Sanshu 
and Shimosa which are not parties to 
the Japan Flour Mill Association were 
forced to shut down. The whole Jap- 
anese flour market is now thrown into 
chaos, due to the fall of price, the bear- 
ing of freight by buyers and the aboli- 
tion of rebate and encouragement money. 
Double loss incurred by wholesalers in 
Tokyo through the decline in stock val- 
ues and market prices reaches at least 
1,000,000 yen. 


MERGER CALLED INEVITABLE 


General opinion prevails that merger 
of the Japan and Nisshin interests is in- 
evitable. The fall of foreign wheat in 
the early part of this year was a great 
blow to mills. This has been aggravated 
by the ebbing demand and surplus pro- 
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sales amount, the restriction of produc- 
tion and the encouragement of over-sea 
shipment were adopted to counteract 
the depression, but without results. 

The Japan flour interests have decid- 
ed to offer the real estate and mills in 
possession to the Bank of Taiwan as 
security for the loan. The producing 
capacity of the company is about 19,000 
bbls. The following mills are to be of- 
fered as security: Kanagawa, 4,500 bbls; 
Tokyo, 4,500; Takasaki, 1,200; Oyama, 
1,000; Sendai, 600; Sapporo, 400; Tairi, 
2,500; Kurume, 2,200; Kobe, 1,600. 

M. Maruyama. 


PAUL C. KNOWLTON IS HEAD 
OF ST. LOUIS GRAIN CLUB 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Paul C. Knowlton, of 
the Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., was 
elected president of the St. Louis Grain 
Club at its annual dinner and business 
meeting at the Statler Hotel, Dec. 14, 
succeeding John H. Caldwell, of the 
Ralston Purina Co. A unique coinci- 
dence is that George C. Martin, Jr., the 
other member of the Martin & Knowl- 
ton Grain Co., is president of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. Louis T. Hall was 
elected vice president, and the follow- 
ing were named members of the execu- 
tive committee: A. H. Beardsley, J. M. 
Chilton, W. L. Malkemus, F. H. Bark- 
ley and A. L. McDonald. 

The meeting was exceptionally well 
attended, and entertainment was fur- 
nished during dinner by the newly 
formed Merchants’ Exchange Glee Club, 
and the Missouri Pacific colored quartet. 

Charles Nagel, secretary of com- 
merce and labor during the Taft admin- 
istration, was the chief speaker of the 
evening. His remarks were directed 
mainly toward an attack upon unnat- 
ural laws, among which he classified 
such proposed agricultural relief legis- 
lation as would attempt to legislate 
value into farm products. 








W. E. LONG CO. ARRANGES 
FOR ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
The W. E. Long Co., Chicago, will 
hold its annual conference for the staff 
members of its own organization at its 


headquarters in Chicago, Dec. 27-31. 
Representatives from various sections 
of the country will be present. At the 


business sessions, activities of the past 
year will be discussed, and plans made 
for the future. Among other features 
at this conference will be a banquet and 
dance, to be held at the Hotel Sherman 
the evening of Dec. 27. Walter War- 
rick, head of the advertising and sales 
departments, is in charge of arrange- 
ments. 

O. W. Keene, of the advertising and 
sales department, has returned from an 
extensive trip covering about five months 
in the Southwest, where he conducted a 
number of successful bakery advertising 
campaigns. Some of these were with 
Cripe’s Bakery, St. Joseph, Mo., Junge’s 
Bakery, Joplin, Mo., and Stefflers Bak- 
ery, San Antonio, Texas. 





CHICAGO BOARD GIVES AID 
TO FLOOD STRICKEN FARMERS 


The members of the Board of Trade 
have contributed $15,000 for the relief 
of stricken farmers in the flood districts 
of the Illinois River Valley. The com- 
mittee appointed by John A. Bunnell, 
president, to raise funds, states that the 
money will be distributed through the 
American Red Cross. This is but one 
of several funds raised by this exchange 
in recent years for relief of farmers. 
When western Kansas farmers were 
stricken by drouth, money contributed by 
the board provided seed wheat, and a 
bumper crop resulted the following 


spring. 





VICTOR CLUB HOLDS BANQUET 
The second annual banquet of the Vic- 
tor Club, composed of employees of the 
Chicago Heights, Ill., plant of the Victor 
Chemical Works, was held recently, 
about 150 members of the Chicago 


Heights staff and officers being present. 
O. H. Raschke, general sales manager, 
the chief speaker, talked on loyalty and 
honesty. Among other executives pres- 
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ent were W. D. Webster, comptroller, 
George W. Christopher, assistant treas- 
urer, Walter H. Weise, purchasing agent, 
H. B. Hobbs, advertising manager, all 
of whom spoke briefly. The speeches 
were interspersed with music and other 
special entertainment. 





CANADA CONSIDERS TRADE 
TREATY WITH WEST INDIES 


MonrreaL, Que.—Since the reassem- 
bling of the Canadian Parliament, the 
government has been asked what it was 
doing toward the fulfillment of the 
terms of the West India agreement with 
respect to the West India steamship 
services, and it is now announced at 
Ottawa that a call went out on Dec. 16 
for new tenders for the steamship serv- 
ice to the British West Indies. The 
minister of trade and commerce has 
stated that a decision on the new con- 
tract would likely be reached before 
the end of January, thus permitting the 
government to submit to Parliament, 
soon after it reassembles on Feb. 8, the 
legislation necessary to place the new 
trade treaty between Canada and the 
West Indies into full working arrange- 
ment. To all practical purposes the 
treaty is now being applied, but some 
of the legislation required to make it 
legally operative has yet to be passed. 





VICTORY MILL CASE ENDED 
BY DECISION AT WICHITA 


Wicnita, Kansas.—Suits against John 
Madden and John Madden, Jr., totaling 
$71,500, were dismissed by a ruling of 
the Kansas supreme court last week, 
and the old Victory Mill case came to a 
close. 

The case developed out of disagree- 
ment among stockholders in a company 
that planned to build a 1,000-bbl mill at 
Wichita. Suits against H. E. Thomp- 
son, D. H. Brooks, W. I. Funk and §. S. 
Williamson, trustees of the defunct com- 
pany, were also dropped. 

C. O. Cleaves was the plaintiff in the 
test case of stockholders against the re- 


organized Victory Mill & Elevator Co., 
which also failed. Judge Thornton Sar- 
gent gave Mr. Cleaves a judgment in 
the district court here in 1920, but ruled 
that Mr. Madden could not be held per- 
sonally responsible. The supreme court 
upheld Judge Sargent in the latter 
ruling, but reversed the decision in 
regard to the judgment to Mr. Cleaves. 
Other plaintiffs in the suit were J. E. 
Hamilton, O. C. Daisy, J. F. Kiel, Har- 
vey O. Kimmel and R. S. Meeker, re- 
ceiver, who sued the Maddens for $25,- 
000 each on behalf of the creditors. 





NEW YORK EXCHANGE PLANS 
TO INCLUDE OATS FUTURES 


New York, N. Y.—Following the rec- 
ommendation of the grain trade, the 
board of managers of the New York 
Produce Exchange on Dec. 17 formally 
approved the addition of an amendment 
to the bylaws providing for the addition 
of oats futures to the grain pit opera- 
tions. This will be posted for 10 days, 
and will be available to the grain trade 


‘commencing Jan. 3. 


The amendment consists of the addi- 
tion of a new section to Rule IX, to be 
known as section 4. It provides that 
on all contracts for domestic oats for 
future delivery the grades deliverable 
shall be, unless otherwise specially stat- 
ed: No. 2 white oats at the contract 
price, No. 1 white oats at Yc bu over 
the contract price, and No. 3 white oats 
at 1442c under the contract price. The 
New York contract oats are thus No. 2 
white. 

The commission rates in force as to 
wheat will apply to oats. 





CHARTS FOR DISTRIBUTION 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The office of ag- 
ricultural instruction has undertaken a 
new service in the field of visual educa- 
tion that is thought to be of particular 
value to grain producers, dealers, millers 
and bakers generally, in building up new 
trade in both domestic and export fields. 
It is explained that in its scientific work 
the Department of Agriculture takes 
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many photographs, motion picture films 
and slides of plants and animals in va- 
rious stages of development, and under 
different conditions. Some of these pic- 
tures are being assembled in the office 
of agricultural instruction into the form 
of printed charts for the use of teach- 
ers, who employ the charts to illustrate 
certain phases of their classroom work 
in agriculture and home economics. Ar- 
rangements have been made with the 
superintendent of documents of the gov- 
ernment printing office, Washington, D. 


-C., whereby 32 of these charts, already 


completed, may be purchased for Ic 
each. Some of the titles are: four small 
grains, pests of small grain, harvesting 
of small grain, and grain marketing. 


CHANGES FIRM NAME TO 
REITMANN-DAVIS MILL CO. 


The name of the Crawford-Reitmann 
Mill Co., Galesville, Wis., has been 
changed to the Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., 
C. H. Crawford, former president, hav- 
ing sold his interest in the company and 
retired. B. W. Davis is now president, 
E. L. Bartlett vice president, and H. D. 
Reitmann secretary-treasurer. This con- 
cern manufactures wheat, buckwheat, 
self-rising and rye flours, and recently 
added equipment to make dairy, poultry 
and hog feeds. 





SOUTHERN BAKING CO. HEAD 
OPENS JACKSONVILLE PLANT 

New York, N. Y.—Harry D. Tipton, 
president of the Southern Baking Co., 
went to Florida last week to attend the 
opening of the new $1,000,000 plant of 
the Dorsey Baking Co. at Jacksonville. 

On Dec. 13, the day before the bakery 
was opened to the ‘public, more than 150 
business men and civic leaders of Jack- 
sonville made a private inspection of the 
plant as guests of Mr. Tipton. This was 
followed by a banquet in the evening. 

In introducing Mr. Tipton, the toast- 
master spoke not only of his accomplish- 
ments in the commercial field but told 
also of his offer when disaster visited 
Florida last year, and he gave free the 
daily product of the Florida bakeries 
to feed the needy. 

The enlarged bakery has a capacity 
of 8,000 loaves per hour, with five cake 
ovens the combined capacity of which is 
100,000 Ibs every 24 hours. 








PAUL C. CROARKIN TAKES 
LEGAL POSITION AT CAPITAL 
Paul C. Croarkin, son of P. P. Croar- 
kin, well-known flour broker of Chicago, 
left Dec. 16 for Washington, D. C., to 
take a legal position under the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue, and will spe- 
cialize in civil cases. Mr. Croarkin was 
associated with his father in the local 
flour business from 1915 to 1921, in 
which latter year he began practicing 
law in an office adjoining his father’s, 
and always has kept in contact with the 
flour trade. 





GRECIAN DECREE RESTRICTS 
OPENING OF NEW BAKERIES 


Wasuinctron, D. C.—No new bakeries 
may be established in the Grecian cities 
of Athens, Pirwus, Saloniki, Patras and 
their immediate suburbs without due au- 
thorization from the market police serv- 
ice, under the terms of a recent decree, 
according to Gardner Richardson, Unit- 
ed States commercial attaché, Athens. 





ECKHART COMPANY GETS CONTRACT 

The B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, has received the contract to fur- 
nish the Chicago House of Correction 
with wheat flour required during the 
quarter beginning Jan. 1. The price 
was $6.40 bbl. 





The highest price quoted for spring 
standard patent flour at Chicago during 
this calendar year was $9.50 bbl on Jan. 
2, and low was $6.70 on Sept. 11; hard 
winter short patent, high $9.60 on Jan. 
2, and low $6.70 on Sept. 4; soft winter 
short patent, high $9.90 on Jan. 9, and 
low $6.30 on Aug. 28; white rye flour, 
high $6.60 on July 24, and low $4.70 on 
May 22. 
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URGE RAPID PAYMENT 
OF WEEVIL DAMAGES 


Netherlands Importers Send Delegation to 
London to Confer with Insurance Ad- 
jJusters and Shipping Officials 


Lowpox, Exc., Dee. 21—(Special 
Cable)—As a result of a meeting 
held recently in Amsterdam by the 
associations which look after the in- 
terests of importers in Holland, 
Jacques Luchsinger, secretary of the 
Netherlands Association of Flour 
Importers, M. 8. Boekman, of Car- 
dozo & Boekman, importers, Amster- 
dam, and 2. Groen, of J. Tas Fan, 
flour importer, Amsterdam, have 
recently been in London. 

They came as delegates to confer 
with the insurance settling agents 
and with the Shipping Board offi- 
cials. While the importers in Hol- 
land express their appreciation of 
the steps which have been taken to 
prevent future damage to shipments 
of flour, they insist that all claims 
for damage must be quickly settled 
in order to avoid a serious blow to 
the American export flour trade. 


DAVID LUKENS; ATCHISON, 
VICTIM OF HEART FAILURE 


Kawsas Ciry, Mo.—David Lukens, 
youngest of the three Lukens brothers, 
proprietors of the Lukens Milling Co., 
Atchison, Kansas, died suddenly of heart 
failure in the office of the mill on Dec. 
17. There was no forewarning of the 
attack, death being instantaneous. 

Sons of David Lukens, Sr., who found 
ed the Lukens business nearly 50 years 
ago, Arthur, Edwin and David, have 
directed the affairs of the company since 
1898. With their sister, Mary, they have 
all their lives held the respect and af- 
fection of the people of Atchison to a 
most unusual degree. In an exception- 
ally friendly and neighborly community, 
the Lukens “boys” and their sister have 
occupied a unique place. The death of 
David is the first break in the circle, 
and causes great sorrow, not only to 
his brothers and sister, but literally to 
every person in Atchison. 

David Lukens, who would have been 
48 years old on Jan. 6, was married 
three years ago. His wife and small 
son, to both of whom he was greatly de- 
voted, survive him, 


SENATE GROUP MEETS TO 
PLAN BREAD INVESTIGATION 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Dec. 21.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Thomas J. Walsh, sen- 
ator from Montana, chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Senate judiciary 
committee which is to carry on the so- 
called bread trust investigation author- 
ized by the Senate at its last session, has 
called the committee to meet tomorrow. 
It will at once lay plans for the investi- 
gation of the combination of the Ward, 
Continental, and General Baking cor 
porations. Special attention will be giv 
en to the dismissal of the federal case 
against these companies last spring, but 
the door is wide open for unlimited in- 
quiry regarding the alleged combinations 
in restraint of trade in bread and al- 
lied products, William KE. Borah, sena- 
tor from Idaho, and Charles S. Deneen, 
senator from Illinois, are associated with 
Mr. Walsh. 

Trroporr M. KNarren. 


GROCERY SPECIALTY GROUP 
HOLDS NEW YORK MEETING 
New Yorn, N. Y.—The Grocery Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers’ Association, at a 
conference at the Waldorf-Astoria last 
week, considered a plan for a uniform 
policy in handling and investigating 
claims against package foods which are 
based on alleged injury from their use. 
The meeting was called by Charles 
Wesley Dunn, counsel for the associa- 
tion, who said that the rapid multiplica- 
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tion of such claims in recent years indi- 
cated unmistakable evidence of fraud. 
He submitted a carefully worked out 
plan nape for a uniform policy in 
handling and investigating all such 
claims, also co-operation in investiga- 
tion through the Pinkerton agency at a 
uniform fee. The delegates agreed to 
report to the bodies they represent, rec- 
ommending that all members thereof 
permanently ally themselves with the 
plan. 

Among the delegates were M. L. Toul- 
me, secretary of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association; A. E. Phillips and 
H. F. Thumborst, of the American Gro- 
cery Specialty Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; Philip C. Staib, president, and 
Hugh M. Foster, secretary, of the New 
York Wholesale Grocers’ Association; 
R. T. Stokes, of the Biscuit and Crack- 
er Manufacturers’ Association; Charles 
A. Vilas and H. T. Eggert, of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co; Arthur P. Williams 
and P. S. Ketcham, of the Quaker Oats 
Co; Joseph Seeman, of Seeman Bros. 


SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS 
BOAT SINKS, DROWNING 30 


According to Associated Press dis- 
patches from New York, at least 30 
lives were lost when the Linseed King, 
a launch owned by Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., capsized in the Hudson River 
on Dec, 20. The boat was reported to 
have been carrying about 100 men seek- 
ing employment to the factory at Edge- 
water, N. J. John Rohweider, Jersey 
City, N. J., captain of the launch, was 
arrested on a charge of homicide, press 
dispatches said. 


RUSSIAN GRAIN PROCURING 

Wasuineton, D. C.—A_ preliminary 
estimate of Russian grain procuring to 
Dec. 1 gives the amount as 6,410,000 
short tons, compared with 5,020,000 last 
year, Agricultural Commissioner G. C. 
Haas, Berlin, has cabled to the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. “The amount 
procured during November was above 
expectations. Russian exports continue to 


increase, shipments for the week ending 
Dec. 9, compared with the previous week, 
last year, being for Russia 2,472,000 bus 
wheat and 353,000 wheat flour in terms 
of wheat; for the Danube, 144,000 bus 
wheat and no wheat flour. Shipments of 
wheat and flour for the season, Aug. 1- 
Dec. 9, were approximately 20,000,000 
bus, compared with 12,000,000 for the 
same period last season. Danubian and 
Bulgarian shipments amounted to about 
6,000,000 bus.” Russia’s procurement up 
to Jan. 1 is estimated at 7,800,000 to 8,- 
100,000 tons, compared with 5,960,000 
last year. The total for the season may 
reach 10,500,000 tons. 





NORWEGIAN MONOPOLY WILL 
BE DISCONTINUED IN JULY 


The Norwegian grain monopoly will 
not be discontinued before July, 1927, as 
the new system providing for govern- 
mental purchase of domestic grain and 
free importation of foreign grain will 
not be completed before that date, a re- 
port to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce from H. Sorensen, 
commercial attaché at Oslo, says. Since 
1917 the importation of grain and flour 
into Norway has been a government 
monopoly. The bill abolishing it was 
passed last spring. It was originally be- 
lieved that free trading would become 
effective in April, 1927. 





PHILIP WEICHSELFELDER, 
CINCINNATI MILLER, DEAD 


Totrvo, Ou1o,—Philip Weichselfelder, 
secretary-treasurer of the John Schneid- 
er Milling & Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
with which he had been connected for 4 
years, died Dec. 16 at his home in that 
city. He was well known to flour men. 


J. K. Moore, former traffic counselor 
of several Oklahoma mills, has resigned 
as traffic manager of the Dallas (Texas) 
Chamber of Commerce, and will begin 
private practice in Oklahoma City. 
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Members of the Baking Industry and 
Cfriends in the -Allied Trades: 


LL over this great country the Spirit of the Christmas Sea- 
Hard hearts are softened, the lives of many 
cheerless and lonesome ones are brightened. 
We acclaim those who bring us material joys with 
the Christmas Season, forgetting then, as we do throughout the year, 
the great miracle that is being performed every day in the year in this 
most prosperous of all countries, and that is the feeding of 120,000,000 
people every day and furnishing them with a sufficient amount of whole- 
While the baker should be glad that his fruit 
cake, his plum pudding and his mince pie add to Christmas joys, yet he 
should, as the year draws to a close, think seriously of the part he 


We have a wonderful Industry. 
Under the leadership of Henry Stude, the American 
Bakers Association is pledged to the service of the entire Industry in 
1927. Results will depend largely upon the confidence, support and 
co-operation given by the individual baker. 
power of itself, it is only a medium for expression on the part of its 


When you take your inventory at the close of the year, won’t you 
appraise what you have done during the year for your Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, and give it its proper place in your statement of Assets and 


The Baking Industry can grow to its rightful proportions and pro- 
tect those who are engaged in it only through its trade associations, 
and the closer these are related and bound by ties that bring them into 
constant contact, the more certain will be the progress of the Industry. 

I extend to you all Hearty Greetings and Best Wishes for a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year, a year in which we may realize 
all the unfulfilled desires of the year that is passing, a year in which the 
baker obtains for his products their rightful place of importance on the 
family table, a new year which finds Baker, Miller and Allied Trades 


Governor American Bakers Association. 


AR RAARRARRRAR 


But it comes 


It is growing in national strength 


An Association is not a 


Sincerely yours, 


L. J. SCHUMAKER, 











December 22, 1926 


McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 
MEETS COMPETITION 


Measure' Written by American Farm Con- 
gress Official Said te Have Approval of 
the President, Jardine and Hoover 


Wasuixorox, D. C—While the re- 
vised McNary-Haugen bill was being 
introduced into Congress, another agri- 
cultural relief measure that may prove 
to be the legislative solution of the 
agrarian problem was under considera- 
tion behind the scenes. 

Had the new version of the old bill 
meant that it had really been born again, 
the alternative measure might never have 
been brought forward. However, that 
version, like its predecessors, calls for sur- 
plus disposition by the same old prin- 
ciple, that of an equalization fee collect- 
ed from the entire crop for the purpose 
of liquidating the loss on the exported 
surplus. The authority of the federal 
government is invoked to collect this 
fee, which is imposed alike on all. 

While the new McNary-Haugen bill 
avoids reference to the tariff and con- 
tains nothing that can be construed as 
direct government price fixing, it con- 
tains other features than the major one 
that are not acceptable to those sympa- 
thizers with the farmer who have not 
been reconciled to McNary-Haugen 
methods. 

Omission of the tariff on agricultural 
products as a measure of domestic price 
equalization for a time estranged Rep- 
resentative Haugen from the revised 
version of the measure that has so long 
borne his name, but finally he agreed to 
sponsor the bill in the House. Senator 
McNary had introduced it in the Sen- 
ate. The bill represents the latest 
thought of the coterie dominated by 
George Peek, which has for years put 
the steam behind the equalization idea. 


THE DRUMMOND MEASURE 


The competitive agricultural relief 
measure that holds much promise of 
winning the East and the South to the 
support of governmental aid for farm- 
ers is the work of W. I. Drummond, 
Kansas City, chairman of the board of 
governors of the American Farm Con- 
gress. It is the result of some years of 
thought on the general subject of the 
distress of agriculture, and of more than 
a year’s concentration on the problem 
of successful dealing with agricultural 
surpluses. It aims at a solution of the 
problem by governmental assistance op- 
erating through regular commercial 
channels and in accordance with eco- 
nomic processes. There is no attempt at 
equalization, nor any thought of price 
fixing. 

The measure simply seeks to make 
use of government loans to relieve over- 
strained markets by purchase at the 
inarket price of enough of the distressed 
commodity to promote upward tenden- 
cies. Relief is to be undertaken only 
upon the initiative of the farmers them- 
selves, who must prove their distress to 
an impartial board. 

Mr. Drummond explained his plan to 
President Coolidge at the latter’s invi- 
tation last summer. Recently he has 
again conferred with the President, and 
with certain members of the cabinet and 
of Congress, including cotton states lead- 
ers. Hitherto there has been no publi- 
cation of the essential nature of the plan. 
Some grain men have studied the meas- 
ure and indorsed it. It is said that 
neither the President nor Secretary Hoo- 
ver sees any objectionable feature in 
the measure. It appears, therefore, that 
if the Drummond idea takes hold in 
Congress (a bill has not been intro- 
duced yet) it will have administration 
approval if not indorsement. The 
Drummond plan has a powerful appeal to 
the cotton interests. It appears, there- 
fore, that it may have the support of 
virtually the same groups that have de- 
feated legislation of the McNary-Hau- 
gen type. 

It is believed that it will appeal to 
many of those who have voted for Mc- 
Nary-Haugen measures. Its political 
weakness is that its author has found 
that workability forced the exclusion of 
meat, products, which means that the 
corn belt may not respond very strongly 
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ALLEGED USE OF PORTRAIT 


| | 
WOMAN SUES BAKERY FOR 
| 
New Yorx, N. Y—Mrs. An- | 
| toinette D. Robbins has brought 
| suit in Brooklyn against the Gen- 
| eral Baking Co., seeking an in- 
junction to prevent that firm from 
using a poster which, she says, 
carries her picture. She seeks 
$50,000 damages for alleged un- 
authorized use of the picture. 

The poster shows a pretty 
housewife kneading dough. Mrs. 
| Robbins claims that it is her own 
photograph. She says that she 
sat for her picture in 1925. She 
forgot all about it until a short 
time ago, when she saw the bill- 
board posters of the baking com- 
pany. 

The General Baking Co. denies 
| that the poster bears Mrs. Rob- 
| bins’ picture, its attorney explain- 
ing that the woman in the poster 
| was the reproduction of a paint- 
ing of a young woman living in 
New Rochelle, N. Y., who had 
| posed at the behest of the adver- 
tising agency that prepares copy 
and posters for the baking com- 








pany. 





to it, although it does provide for the 
commercial corn surplus. 


THE PLAN IN OUTLINE 


In outline, the Drummond plan is as 
follows: 

1. It establishes a federal farm sur- 
plus board of five members, including 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Four 
members are appointed by the President 
in the usual manner, but must be persons 
of knowledge and experience in the pro- 
duction and marketing of the major 
commodities named. 

2. The commodities the surpluses of 
which may be dealt with are cotton, 
grains, tobacco, wool, nuts, rice. 

8. Co-operatives in different com- 
modities are to create surplus operating 
corporations, to which the board will 
lend government funds. 

4. These are supplied by a revolving 
fund of $100,000,000, to be appropriated 
by Congress, and additional amounts up 
to $400,000,000 to be supplied by the 
Treasury through short term evidences 
of indebtedness. 

5. The board acts only after some co- 
operative has taken initiative and con- 
vinced the board of the existence of an 
emergency that justifies governmental 
relief. 

6. The board loans run for one year, 
renewable at its option, and bear 4 per 
cent interest. The corporation in each 
case shall set aside a part of its profits 
for a reserve fund; the rest may be dis- 
tributed to its member co-operatives. 
Thus the measure acts to strengthen co- 
operatives. Contributing to the same 
end is the provision that in no event 
shall the co-operatives be saddled with 
corporation losses. 

7. An operating corporation may use 
its borrowed funds to purchase and 
store, or export, or otherwise dispose of 
such portion of the commodity con- 
cerned as may be unduly depressing the 
price thereof. Every effort must be 
made to operate at a profit. In deter- 
mining the existence of undue price de- 
pression, bulk-line production costs are 
to be considered. 

8. The law is to remain in force for 
eight years. As it will require a fresh 
act of Congress to extend it, it is ex- 
pected that it will not continue after it 
has served its purpose. 

Provision is made for discouraging the 
recurrences of voluntary surpluses, 
through encouragement of acreage cur- 
tailment. Willingness to reduce acreage 
is to be a consideration of market relief, 
and failure to convert good will in this 
respect into performance will be pun- 
ished with refusal to renew loans or to 
make new ones. 


MERITS OF THE PLAN 


Mr. Drummond summarized the merits 
of his measure, for The Northwestern 
Miller, as follows: 

“This plan does not interfere with the 





freedom of contract or action of any 
producer. It contains no coercive or com- 
pulsory provisions. Its maximum bene- 
fits would accrue to producers through 
their voluntary action. Its provisions 
are all clear, explicit and definite. 

“It does not undertake the impossible 
task of stabilizing the prices of perish- 
able or specialized products. It is re- 
stricted to those major and basic com- 
modities that are nonperishable, that are 
staple at all times on domestic and 
world markets, and that can be graded 
according to established and uniform 
standards. 

“Co-operative marketing associations 
would operate normally just as they do 
now. The funds provided under this 
plan would not be available to co-opera- 
tives directly, but to their joint agency, 
to be used only in an emergency and 
for the specific purpose of enabling them 
to go on the open market and control a 
burdensome surplus. The procedure 
would be to acquire the distressed por- 
tion of a commodity at the depressed 
prices which such portion causes, store it 
temporarily, and later market it, in an 
orderly way and to the best advantage. 
It is conceded by experienced grain and 
cotton merchants, and by students of 
market trends and production records, 
that this procedure would, with possible 
rare exceptions, result in substantial 
profits; and that it would prevent those 
extreme price collapses that frequently 
paralyze the various branches of agricul- 
ture. 

“Agricultural surpluses are seasonal 
and temporary. The problem of the sur- 
plus, therefore, consists in removing it 
temporarily from the markets that it is 
depressing. 

“It has been the fixed policy of the 
government to encourage greater agri- 
cultural production. States, commer- 
cial associations, railroads and other 
agencies also have followed this policy, 
which largely is responsible for over- 
production. The problem of the sur- 
plus, therefore, is a national one. Its 
solution cannot fairly be passed up to the 
farmer alone. Under our growing sys- 
tem of tenancy, and the necessarily in- 
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creased use of production credits, the 
actual farmer is becoming more and 
more subject to the dictation of his 
landlord, his banker or his merchant.” 
Tueopore M. KNapren. 


NEW DIRECTORS CHOSEN 
BY CONTINENTAL BAKING 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Directors of the 
Continental Baking Corporation have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 2 per cent on the outstanding pre- 
ferred stock and of $2 per share on 
the outstanding class “A” common. 
Both are payable Jan. 1 to stockhold- 
ers of record Dec. 20. 

Five new directors have been added to 
the board. They are Will H. Hays, Wil- 
liam C. Potter, president of the Guaran- 
ty Trust Co., Robert L. Clarkson, vice 
chairman of the board of Chase National 
Bank, James N. Jarvie, all of New York, 
Elliott C. McDougal, of Buffalo. 





150-BBL ENTERPRISE, OREGON, 
MILL BURNED ON DEC. 18 


Seattite, Wasu.—The 150-bbl mill of 
the Enterprise (Oregon) Flour Mill Co. 
burned on Dec. 18. The building and 
equipment insurance was $24,000 and the 
grain and flour $10,000. A small amount 
of grain and flour was salvaged. 

FLOUR CLUB MAKES NOMINATIONS 

Puiapetrpnia, Pa.—The Philadelphia 
Flour Club has nominated the following 
officers and board of governors for the 
ensuing year: president, Edward Knight- 
on; vice president, Roy P. Purchase; sec- 
retary, Samuel Millenson; treasurer, C. 
R. Troutner; board of governors, Stew- 
art Unkles, F. W. Lund, J. W. Craig, 
Albert W. Farrell, F. D. Baker and C. 
Herbert Bell. The election will be held 
Jan. 14, 


QUALITY BAKERS’ CALENDAR 
The Quality Bakers of America are 
sending out to grocers and distributors 
a handsome “Quality Bread Benefits 
Every One” calendar for 1927. 











Small Attendance Characterizes Indiana 
Millers’ Meeting 
By W. H. Wiggin 


HAT the Indiana Millers’ Associa- 

tion has not been able to escape the 

declining interest of its membership 
m which has more recently character- 
ized local organizations, becoming more 
marked since the reorganization of the 
Millers’ National Federation, was evi- 
denced by the light attendance at the 
annual meeting at the Board of Trade 
Building, Indianapolis, Dec. 16, when the 
total number present was not more than 
30, of which hardly a dozen -were mill- 
ers. 

Keen disappointment’ was expressed 
by everybody, especially by the few mill- 
ers who have been constant through thick 
and thin in their devotion to this associa- 
tion, and particularly to the interests of 
the small millers. President Harry C. 
Scearce referred to the apparent indif- 
ference and lack of interest of the small 
millers.as being difficult to understand, 
as they are the ones likely to suffer the 
most from any adverse developments of 
the trade or through the lack of co- 
operation from association with each 
other. 

Following an invocation by the Rev. 
E. E. Shake, an address of welcome was 
made by Linton A. Cox, president of 
the Board of Trade. In the absence of 
W. L. Sparks, who was slated for a re- 
sponse, Carl Sims replied very happily, 
making some reference to the farm 
problem, and expressing the opinion that 
this question would finally be settled, not 
by the politicians, but by those most in- 
terested and directly involved in farm- 
ing, and this included millers. 

President Scearce in his address un- 
dertook to review briefly the history of 
the milling business, emphasizing recent 
changes and the effect they have had on 
the personnel and methods of the in- 
dustry. He defined modern milling as 





a laboratory science with which the hit 
or miss methods of the old days could 
not keep pace and, as a consequence, 
many millers and plants had been put 
out of business. He referred to changes 
which have taken place in the method of 
distribution of the product, and the 
growth of the commercial bakery dis- 
placing home baking with rather disas- 
trous results to the business of the small 
soft wheat miller. 

He questioned whether it would be 
possible to grow a hard wheat variety in 
Indiana, such as Michikoff, which could 
serve successfully in the manufacture of 
hard wheat flours to be sold in competi- 
tion with those made from the hard 
wheats indigenous to western territory. 
He felt that Indiana millers should con- 
centrate on the grinding of Indiana 
wheats in the manufacture of an all- 
purpose flour. Attention should be giv- 
en to the improvement of these wheats, 
rather than to an attempt to grow wheat 
not natural to Indiana soils. 

He commended meetings like those 
held at Purdue University last summer, 
of a co-operative nature, attended by 
millers, farmers, bakers, housewives and 
members of the domestic science de- 
partment of the school. Some reference 
was also made to the flour brought into 
the state every year, in spite of the fact 
that Indiana grows 30,000,000 bus wheat, 
an amount sufficient for its entire do- 
mestic consumption, with a surplus for 
export. The use of Indiana flour by 
state institutions was advocated. 

Professor B. W. Dedrick, head of the 
department of mill engineering, Penn- 
sylvania State College, was on the pro- 
gram for an address on mill engineering. 
In his absence, C. B. Riley read his pa- 
per, which concerned itself principally 
with the advantages which might be de- 
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JERSEY BAKERS ARRESTED FOR 
SUNDAY BREAD DELIVERY 
New Yorx, N. Y.—Bakers of 

Jersey City and vicinity felt the 

sting of the new Sunday closing 

rule when it was enforced for the 
first time by the chief of police of 

Jersey City. Employees of six 

firms were arrested for delivering 

bread on Sunday. 

Among the shops were Adolph 
Komment’s bakery, 562 Mercer 
Street, Jersey City; Louis Beer, 
74 Grand Street, Hoboken; Daniel 
Messer, 84 Avenue C, Bayonne; 
Fleisig & Sons, 131 Essex Street, 
Jersey City. Isadore Bluman, 614 
Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, 
was arrested for delivering bread, 
and Philip H. Phifer, 28 Cottage 
Street, Bayonne, for operating a 
truck loaded with bread to be de- 
livered in Jersey City. 

At the last moment, bakeries 
had been included in the list of 
stores which did not have to com- 
ply with the Sunday closing regu- 
ation, and the arrests, therefore, 
came as a surprise. 











rived from the correspondence course in 
milling which is being offered at- this 
college. 

Mr. Riley, who is secretary and treas- 
urer, read no formal report, but spoke 
briefly on some features of the work of 
the past year. He announced that the 
present membership is 87, showing a net 
loss of 10 for the year, of which all were 
small mills. He said that the largest 
membership was during the war, when 
the number reached 160, but since then 
there had been a steady decline, owing 
to changing conditions and many small 
mills going out of business. The treas- 
urer’s report indicated receipts and dis- 
bursements for the year of about $2,500, 
with the association in a better financial 
position than a year ago. 

C. J. Travis, Louisville Cereal Mill 
Co., and T. E. Allen, Milroy Milling 
Co., discussed the proposed fixed stand- 
ard and definition of “cream meal,” 
about which there has been an effort to 
secure concerted action and in which 
only a limited number of flour millers 
appear to be interested. They held op- 
posite views on the question, and no ac- 
tion was taken. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, reviewed the activity 
of the Federation in the matter of a uni- 
form cost accounting system. 

Mark V. Rineheart, vice president 
Washington Bank & Trust Co., Indian- 
apolis, talked on the income tax and 
possible disposition of the Treasury 
surplus. Professor Davis, of Purdue 
University, told about the European 
corn borer, sketching its history, giving 
a record of its development in Canada 
and the United States, and indicating its 
possible future and the control methods 
which may be adopted to check its 
spread. 

A place was given on the program to 
Gilbert Schenk, entomologist, American 
Cyanamid Sales Co., New York, who 
spoke briefly on the three principal 
methods used for fumigating mills, with 
particular reference to hydrocyanic acid 
gas. C. V. H. Harrison, of the Fumi- 
gators’ Supply Co., New York, and J. 
V. MeMillen, T N T Exterminating Co., 
Indianapolis, exhibited apparatus used in 
the application of the liquid H C N 
method of fumigation. 

The officers, re-elected for another 
year, are president, Harry C. Scearce, 
Mooresville; vice president, Frank 
Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg; secretary- 
treasurer, Charles B. Riley, Indianapo- 
lis. Resolutions were passed indorsing 
the activity of the Millers’ National 
Federation in its cost accounting work; 
expressing approval of future trading in 
soft wheat on the St. Louis market; on 
the packing of flour in cotton sacks as a 
help to the cotton situation; urging the 
passage of the decimal weight bill in the 
next Congress; and deploring the lack 
of interest on the part of small millers 
in their state association. The round 
table discussion was abandoned for 
want of time. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The flour market is devoid of interest. 
Buying is extremely light, but this is not 
to be wondered at, considering the sea- 
son. The big interests will probably re- 
main out of the market until after Jan. 1. 

Mills have been making a drive for 
shipping directions, but have not been 
very successful. They have a lot of de- 
linquent contracts but, notwithstanding 
the pressure exerted, the trade refuses 
to order flour out. Since there is no let- 
up in consumption, diminishing stocks 
ought to mean fairly heavy running aft- 
er inventory taking is over. 

In the meantime, the production is at 
a comparatively low ebb, both in the 
city and the interior. Some country 
mills, now idle for lack of shipping di- 
rections, will remain closed until after 
Christmas. All city mills will be closed 
over the week. end, so that a material 
reduction in output in the Northwest is 
forecasted for this week. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Dec. 21 Year ago 

COLTON ccrcccccccees $7.90@8.10 $9.00@9.20 
Standard patent ..... 7.50@7.60 8.65@8.85 
Second patent ....... 7.20@7.30 8.45@8.55 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.90@7.00 7.80@8.00 
First clear, jute*..... 6.10@6.30 7.00@7.15 
Second clear, jute*... 5.00@6.15 4.30@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 6.80@6.90 7.75 @7.95 


Graham, standard .... 6.20@6.30 7.65@7.75 
*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLINAS 


Semolina prices are now at high point 
for the year, due to advancing premiums 
on cash grain. The strength, however, 
has not stimulated buying to any extent. 
Manufacturers are taking only small 
lots to tide them over until after stock 
taking. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 5c 
Ib, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 
semolina and durum fancy patent, 47%c. 

In the week ending Dec. 18, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 54,898 
bbls durum products, compared with 60,- 
594 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 161% were in operation Dec. 21: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s durum mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, Anchor, 
Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s B, C (one half), E, 
F, G and rye (one half) mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 12-18 ...... 529,200 214,759 40 
Previous week .. 529,200 215,205 41 
Year ago ...++.- 622,000 252,706 48 
Two years ago... 659,800 200,189 36 
Three years ago. 661,100 198,789 35 
Four years ago.. 661,100 264,185 47 
Five years ago... 546,000 206,140 37 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,111 bbls last week, 2,110 
in the previous week, 500 a year ago, 
and 18,568 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and two from 
Iowa, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 12-18 ...... 336,940 148,031 44 
Previous week .. 380,340 184,339 48 
Year ago .....+- 424,890 246,340 58 
Two years ago... 424,890 219,544 52 


Three years ago. 301,200 169,964 56 
Four years ago.. 392,940 202,935 52 
Five years ago... 421,890 180,790 42 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—-Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Nov. 20 63 69,640 254,119 295,064 5,129 2,040 
Nov. 27 58 65,440 218,321 266,309 1,536 1,381 
61 69,040 239,898 281,011 3,825 767 
Dec. 11 55 63,390 184,339 249,083 4,288 575 
Dec. 18 46 55,990 148,031194,842 852 357 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” milis in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 18, 1926, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 
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r—Output—, --Exports—, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ... 3,995 4,736 45 30 
Ot. Pass pices 198 195 oes eve 
Duluth-Superior 354 436 eos eee 
Outside ....... 3,600 4,533 65 36 


NORTHWEST SPRING WHEAT MILLERS MEET 

A general meeting of the Northwest 
Spring Wheat Millers’ Club was held in 
Minneapolis Dec. 16. The members were 
entertained at luncheon by the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., in the cafeteria at its 
factory. Afterward, moving pictures of 
the growing and manufacture of jute at 
Calcutta were shown. The pictures were 
taken by Mr. Bemis. 


NEW BAKERY COMPLETED 

The new plant of the Rafert Baking 
Co., Minneapolis, is about completed, 
and the company expects to occupy it 
within the next week. With equipment, 
it cost approximately $150,000, and will 
have a capacity of about 40,000 Ibs 
bread daily. Carl E. Rafert is president 
of the company, Rose M. Rafert vice 
president, and C. C, Rafert secretary 
and treasurer. 


MINNESOTA PIONEER MILLER DEAD 

Adam Berkner, one of the oldest mill- 
ers in Minnesota, died last week at his 
home near Waverly, in his ninety-fifth 
year. Mr. Berkner built his first mill in 
Marysville in 1869. He afterward built 
and operated for many years the mill 
at Waverly. Mrs. Berkner, who is also 
95 years old, survives. The aged couple 
recently celebrated their sixty-seventh 
wedding anniversary. 


NOTES 

C. R. Heaney, manager of the Mon- 
arch Milling Co., Kansas City, is in Min- 
neapolis this week. 

John H. Pank, of Minneapolis, well 
known in the barley trade, is now asso- 
ciated with the Stuhr-Seidl Co. 

Arrangements are under way looking 
toward the reopening of the mill at 
Rush City, Minn. Durum will be ground 
exclusively. 

Harold R. Ward, sales manager, and 
C. W. Fairchild, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, are in Chicago 
meeting with the sales representatives 
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of the company in central states terri- 
tory. 

John E. Geraghty, president of the 
Northwestern Feed Co., with his family, 
have gone to St. Louis for the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

The ninth annual convention of the 
Tri-State Country Grain Shippers’ As- 
sociation will be held in Minneapolis 
the week of Feb. 10. 

The elevator of the Holloway (Minn.) 
Farmers’ Co-operative Co., and the flour 
and feed warehouse adjoining, burned, 
with a loss reported at $35,000. 

The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, has declared an initial quarterly 
dividend of 75c per share on its common 
stock, placing it on a $3 annual basis. 

The Grand Trunk car ferry service 
between Milwaukee and Grand Haven, 
Mich., has been augmented by the addi- 
tion of a new boat, the Grand Rapids. 

Northwestern bakeries have done an 
extremely big business in holiday fruit 
cake this year. Some companies report 
their sales as double those of a year ago. 

H. H. Arendall, of Minneapolis, who 
is now representing the manufacturers 
of Larvacide, a mill and elevator fumi- 
gant, will make his headquarters in St. 
Louis. 

K. R. Froedtert, of the Froedtert 
Grain & Malting Co., Milwaukee, ex- 
pects to sail from New York on Jan. 6 
for South America. He will probably 
be gone about three months. 

The Northland Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, has appointed the following as its 
agents: Jewett Bros., wholesale grocers, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, for the state, and H. 
A. Holman, Fredonia, for western Penn- 
sylvania. 

Edward Quinn, of the Cincinnati office 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., is in Min- 
neapolis for the Christmas holidays. He 
is to be married on Jan. 3 to Miss Ade- 
laide Leighton, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. L. Leighton, Cincinnati. 

The Plymouth Milling Co., Le Mars, 
Iowa, is planning on rebuilding its mill, 
which burned last July. It will not, 
however, build as large a one as it for- 
merly operated, and will work prin- 
cipally in ration feeds, custom grinding 
and cereals. 

F. S. Danforth, assistant secretary 
Millers’ National Insurance Co., Chicago, 
and W. B. Carson, assistant secretary 
of the Mill Owners’ Mutual, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, were in Minneapolis last 
week for a conference with Harry M. 
Giles and members of the mill and ele- 
vator committee of the mutual insurance 
companies, 

Approximately 10,000 tons _ feed, 
billed for lake-and-rail shipment, were 
left over at western ports when the 1926 
lake season closed. To ship this feed 
all-rail now, jobbers say, would mean a 
loss to them of about $3 ton unless the 
Interstate Commerce Commission allows 
the feed to go through to the East on 
the basis of the original billing. Some 
of it, however, has already been sold to 
interior Minnesota points, 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour dealers are buying only suffi- 
cient to tide them over for the time 
being. Clear is scarce, and mills are not 
grinding any. Wheat has been inactive, 
and mill prices show little change. 

Macaroni buyers are practically out 
of the durum market, and mill sales are 
negligible. The majority of buyers have 
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contracts yet to be filled, and are calling 
for delivery. ; 

Quotations, Dec. 18, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


1926 1925 
First patent ......... $7.65@7.95 $8.85 @9.25 
Second patent ....... 7.30@7.65 8.60@9.00 
First clear, jute...... 6.95@7.20 7.75@8.00 
Second clear, jute.... 5.90@6.15 6.75@7.00 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Pe CUE. Bakes r¥cetcoues 12,705 34 
Previous week ........... 20,090 56 
We, OE ns) 0K 5.64 1 bbad eens 26,290 73 
SWE PORE GOO ccccvccacve 13,900 37 


NOTES 


Small to moderate sized stocks of flour 
and feed were left at some of the rail- 
road sheds at the close of the lake ship- 
ping season. 

A fire started in the bag supply room 
at the Duluth Universal Milling Co.’s 
plant last week, but the sprinkler system 
drowned it out. 


The Board of Trade membership in the 
name of Henry E. Schipper, of F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, has been 
transferred to H. S. Newell, Duluth. 

Local grain stocks increased only 222,- 
000 bus for the week ending Dec. 18. 
Wheat showed a gain of 5,895 bus; flax- 
seed, 5,590 loss. Total stocks in ele- 
vators were reported as 21,643,667 bus 
and 393,000 bus oats afloat, making the 
aggregate 22,036,667, against the com- 
bined store and afloat supplies last year 
of 20,541,811. 

F. G. Cartson. 


GREAT FALLS 


Mills report a scarcity of shipping 
instructions, but continue operations at 
nearly full capacity. Prices last week 
showed a slight tendency to strengthen, 
Flour buyers, however, indicate little in- 
terest in further purchases. Quotations, 
Dec. 18: first patent $7.75 bbl, standard 
patent $7.65, first clear $6.60, and second 
clear $4.10. 

NOTES 

J. C. Templeton, secretary of the 
Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Association, 
is seriously ill at the Columbus Hospital, 
Great Falls. 

Authorities who have gone over central 
Montana estimate that the acreage in 
winter wheat is 25 per cent under nor- 
mal, due mainly to stormy weather. 

Prior to the beginning of the present 
cold spell, the weather was mild, snow 
was scanty, and the tender grain was 
not well protected, so some damage to 
the crop is feared. 

Fred Emmett, Butte, manager for the 
Royal Milling Co., spent last week at the 
headquarters of the company in Great 
Falls. He reports general business con- 
ditions at Butte very much improved 
over a year ago. 

Water F. Bairran. 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 
Minneapolis flour output by months and 
calendar years, in barrels: 
1926 1925 1924 1923 
Jan.. 1,087,837 980,020 1,108,082 1,103,745 
Feb.. 851,476 932,693 996,064 1,095,095 
Mch. 1,042,682 761,604 1,003,646 1,416,715 


April 787,631 700,994 821,874 1,051,720 
May. 866,200° 709,476 927,653 1,002,125 
June. 923,519 863,341 911,202 1,012,145 


July. 938,068 1,078,862 935,320 1,137,900 
Aug. 952,200 1,018,382 1,051,610 1,233,955 
Sept. 1,216,076 1,356,706 1,057,606 1,104,410 
Oct.. 1,265,346 1,530,562 1,078,125 1,355,275 
Nov.. 918,282 1,086,086 951,765 1,112,005 
Dec... ceevee 1,040,831 836,284 864,370 





Tot *10,849,317 12,059,557 11,679,130 14,488,460 


Minneapolis foreign shipments, by months 
and calendar years, in barrels: 


1926 1925 1924 1923 





January .... 56,803 16,821 8,279 4,905 
February ... 7,565 25,037 6,527 7,500 
March ...... 10,185 23,253 8,343 9,000 
April ....... 7,436 9,264 8,850 6,985 
MAF ccccccee 4,483 12,062 11,556 5,810 
Tune .....006 8,307 6,336 13,300 3,210 
TUlyY .ccccees 11,005 12,555 12,093 11,070 
August ..... 12,433 9,012 12,619 2,710 
September .. 11,010 6,624 22,647 3,910 
October ..... 11,190 10,070 49,420 9,805 
November ... 17,940 6,161 25,647 6,500 
December ... ..... 9,863 36,158 5,240 

Totals ....*107,357 147,058 215,439 79,645 


*Eleven months. 





John Mullins, manager of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., Oklahoma City, has 
been appointed chairman of the Chamber 
of Commerce committee which is making 
plans for the inauguration of the next 
governor on Jan. 10. 
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HARVEY E. YANTIS, Correspondent 
612-614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


Correspondents at Atchison, Hutchinson, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Salina and Wichita 
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KANSAS CITY 


Flour bookings are decreasing in vol- 
ume as the annual inventory time ap- 
proaches. Sales made by southwestern 
mills will hardly average 40 per cent of 
capacity. The situation is not unusual 
for December, however. Trade is fully 
up to that of other years. In fact, there 
is probably better reason for contraction 
in sales this year than in most, as book- 
ings of southwestern mills last fall were 
abnormally large. 

Bakers Inactive-——Bakers have their 
requirements well covered, and about the 
only demand coming from them origi- 
nates with the small buyer who has pur- 
sued a hand-to-mouth policy of purchas- 
ing since harvest. 

Jobbing Trade Quiet.—Distributors are 
making few future contracts. Virtually 
all buying is for one or two cars. The 
larger buyers are unfriendly to the mar- 
ket position. 

Export Trade Small.—There is little 
inquiry from Europe or Latin America. 
Rather extensive stocks are reported ev- 
erywhere abroad, and celebration of the 
holidays exerts an especially strong in- 
fluence in many of the principal flour 
importing countries. A few mills con- 
tinue to make moderate sales to the West 
Indies. 

Shipping Instructions Moderate.— 
While the output of southwestern mills 
is holding up fairly well, general com- 
plaint of shipping instructions is heard, 
and there is a probability that, despite 
good production, considerable flour sold 
in the early fall will not have been or- 
dered out by Jan. 1. 

Clears.—Offerings of clears are mod- 
erately larger. Their position is not 
strong, but accumulation is not heavy. 
Some southwestern mills that ordinarily 
have the most ready outlet for their low- 
er grades are beginning to press current 
production on the market. 

Prices.—Quotations, Dec. 18, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.15@7.70 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.65@7.10; 
straight, $6.40@6.70; first clear, $5.40@ 
5.75; second clear, $4.70@5; low grade, 
$4.40@4.65. 

Production—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 70 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Dec. 12-18 ...... 360,660 228,300 63 
Previous week .. 360,660 253,843 70 
VOOr O80 .cccecs 367,560 206,178 59 
Two years ago... 367,710 226,139 61 
Five-year average (same week).... 58 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 66 
KANSAS CITY 
Dec. 12-18 ...... 175,500 136,797 72 
Previous week .. 175,500 157,547 89 
Year ago .......- 151,500 106,403 70 
Two years ago... 148,500 127,237 85 
Five-year average (same week)..... 68 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 68 
WICHITA 
Dec. 12-18 ...... 62,400 42,992 68 
Previous week .. 62,400 41,102 65 
Year ago ....... 65,700 24,825 37 
Two years ago... 65,700 41,183 63 
ST. JOSEPH 
Dec. 12-18 ...... 47,400 31,610 66 
Previous week .. 47,400 29,205 61 
WOOP OOO. .dcvcee 47,400 30,475 64 
Two years ago... 47,400 40,767 86 
SALINA 
Dec. 12-18 ...... 37,800 30,943 82 
Previous week .. 37,800 24,600 65 
Year ago ....... 45,000 26,428 58 


Two years ago... 46,200 24,440 53 





ATCHISON 
Dec. 12-18 ...... 29,700 25,200 85 
Previous week .. 29,700 25,611 86 
Year ago ....... 29,400 21,285 72 
OMAHA 
Dec. 12-18 ...... 27,300 21,240 77 
Previous week .. 27,300 20,219 74 
WORF OBO wiccecee 27,300 20,983 76 
Two years ago... 27,300 24,625 90 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 





BPG, THAME Ewi de caccevenvceusccestéasss 34 
Previous week 38 
TZORF BMS acwescrsevsa ss cesenstécecvssse 33 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 6 fair, and 62 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
21,730 bbls last week, 14,674 in the pre- 
vious week, 6,276 a year ago, and 12,503 
two years ago. 

NOTES 


George E. Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., is visiting in 
Pinckneyville, Ill., his former home. 

Deliveries on Kansas City December 
contracts have so far included 1,917,000 
bus wheat, 223,000 bus corn, and 201,000 
bus oats. 

A dinner and business meeting attend- 
ed by all of the head millers and man- 
agers of the plants of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co. was held Dec. 15 at the Kansas 
City Athletic Club. The local sales staff 
of the company was also present. 

A Christmas party for employees of 
the Campbell Baking Co., given by com- 
pany officials, Dec. 18, was held in the 
remodeled and enlarged plant here. 
Friends of the employees were also in- 
vited to inspect the plant and equipment. 

G. S. Carkener, vice president of Goffe 
& Carkener, grain and millfeed dealers, 
Kansas City, will retire from active busi- 
ness Jan. 1. He has been identified with 
the local grain trade 34 years, and was 
president of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade in 1917. 


Harvey L. Williamson, sales manager 
for the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
Salina, Kansas, is taking a six weeks’ 
vacation from his office in order to treat 
a stomach ailment with which he has 
been bothered for several years. He is 
remaining in Salina. 

George Schepps, president of the 
Schepps Baking Co., Dallas, Texas, spent 
several days last week in Kansas City. 
Conditions in the South are fair, he said, 
and about 60 per cent of the newspaper 
stories concerning the adverse cotton 
situation are propaganda. 

R. L. Nafziger, who recently acquired 
control of the 12 midwestern plants of 
the Schulze Baking Co., left last week 
for New York to arrange the final de- 
tails of the transaction. He was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Nafziger and their 
daughter, Natalie. They will spend the 
holidays in the East. 

Except for scattered western localities, 
the hard winter wheat belt is supplied 
with moisture to carry it well into the 
winter, according to the official reports of 
the various states. Two to four inches 
of snow, which drifted little, fell in 
Kansas early last week, and was followed 
by zero temperatures. 

R. O. Ahlenius, general manager for 
J. F. Humphreys & Co., flour jobbers, 
Bloomington, Ill, visited part of last 
week at the offices of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City. Mr. Ahlenius 
has acted as distributor for the products 
of the Midland company in his territory 
since the mill was started. 

A southwestern office will be estab- 
lished at 616 Board of Trade Building, 
Kansas City, about Jan. 1, by the Fumi- 
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gators’ Engineering Co., which distrib- 
utes a product for the fumigation of 
mills and elevators. Miss Margaret Mc- 
Kay, secretary of the company, will come 
here from Minneapolis to take charge of 
the local office. 

At a conference of officers and sales 
officials of the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
Co. in Kansas City last week, it was 
decided that E. F. Merrill, manager, 
would also act as sales manager. Fred 
Burrall, who has been rather indirectly 
connected with the organization in the 
past, will henceforth be the active east- 
ern field manager. 

Clyde M. Reed, Parsons, Kansas, was 
re-elected general chairman of the Trans- 
Missouri-Kansas shippers’ advisory board 
at the annual meeting last week at the 
Kansas City Athletic Club. The organi- 
zation, which has as its purpose the pro- 
motion of efficiency in moving shipments 
of goods by rail, includes most of the 
millers in the two states. 

Missouri millers are protesting vigor- 
ously a proposed increase in the insur- 
ance compensation rates for mills. The 
new rate would be $2.94, compared to 
$1.39 in Kansas. It is believed that such 
a difference would be a substantial pen- 
alty to Missouri millers. The protests 
are being filed with B. C. Hyde, state 
superintendent of insurance, Kansas 
City. 

Of the 107 available booths at the 
National Food Show, which will be held 
in Kansas City the week beginning Feb. 
9, about 70 have been sold, according to 
Charles E. Sanderson, chairman of the 
exhibits committee. Many new features 
will be added this year, among which will 
be a daily home economics program and 
demonstration. Many millers are dis- 
playing a keen interest in this event. 

C. M. Hardenbergh and W. J. Mensen- 
dieck have been nominated as candidates 
for president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade in 1927, to succeed L. A. Fuller. 
Frank C. Blodgett, at present second 
vice president, automatically becomes 
first vice president. J. J. Kraettli and 
H. A. Merrill were nominated for second 
vice president. It is generally expected 
that Mr. Mensendieck will withdraw his 
nomination, leaving Mr. Hardenbergh, 
who is manager for the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., unopposed for the 
presidency. The election will be held 
Jan. 4, 


Stocks of flour in all of the Latin 
American markets are rather large at 
present, according to F. I. Hicks, of the 
export department of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., who returned last week 
from a several weeks’ trip through the 
West Indies and Central America. A 
general preference exists for hard win- 
ters, but flour milled in bond at Buffalo 
offers sharp competition. Money is be- 
coming more plentiful, and the increas- 
ing number of North Americans locating 
there is raising the standard of living, 
probably presaging a steady growth in 
flour consumption. It was the first visit 
Mr. Hicks had made to these countries 
in seven years, and he said he noticed a 
remarkable improvement in conditions. 


WICHITA 


Last week showed a continued de- 
crease in demand for flour. Shipping 
directions are specially hard to get from 
the cotton belt. Export trade is at the 
lowest point for the year, with only a 
few orders from Germany and Holland. 
Wichita grain receipts were fair last 
week, with only fair demand. Prices, 
basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas City, Dec. 
17: short patent, $7.60@8 bbl; straight, 
$7.15; clears, $6.15. 


NOTES 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., made a business trip to 
Kansas City and St. Louis last week. 

E. W. Morrison, vice president of the 
Red Star Milling Co., has returned from 
a trip to New York City and other 
eastern markets. 

The Southwest Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association will meet in Hutchinson, 
Jan. 6. J. H. McGruder, Pratt, is pres- 
ident of the organization, and A. E. 
Dickhut, Cullison, secretary. 

W. M. Ferguson, president of the 
Wellington (Kansas) Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., owner of a string of elevators 
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in southern Kansas, was severely in- 
jured in an automobile accident last 
week. 

William T. Voils, vice president of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kan- 
sas, and Mrs. Voils, spent part of last 
week in Wichita with a grandchild who 
underwent an operation in a local hos- 
pital. 


SALINA 


Little new business is reported by Sa- 
-lina mills. The holiday season and the 
fact that buyers have ample stocks to 
carry them past the first of the year 
are the principal causes for the lack of 
interest. Millers estimate that the ma- 
jority of the trade hopes to defer mak- 
ing new contracts until after Jan. 1. 
Shipping directions have  slackened. 
Quotations, basis cotton 98's, Kansas 
City, Dec. 16: short patent, $7.50@8 bbl; 
95 per cent, $7.20@7.40; straight, $7.10 
@7.30. 

, NOTES 

Grain business is very dull, dealers 
say, démand from the Northwest being 
almost negligible. 

C. W. Winslow, of the Kansas City 
office of the state grain inspection de- 
partment, has been in charge of the Sa- 
lina office the past two weeks. L. M. 
Anderson, local manager, is. quaran- 
tined at his home, his children having 
the scarlet fever. 


ATCHISON 


Usual holiday quiet prevails in the 
flour trade. Sales average 50 to 80 per 
cent of capacity. Shipping instructions 
continue plentiful enough to allow full- 
time operations, although most millers 
anticipate a loss in production the re- 
mainder of the month. Quotations, Dec. 
18, basis cotton 98’s, Atchison: hard 
wheat short patent $7.20@7.35 bbl, 
straight $6.95@7.10, first clear $5.60@ 
5.80; soft wheat short patent $6.80@7, 
Straight $6.50@6.70, first clear $5.65@ 
5.90. 


NOTES 

H. H. Hackney, vice president of the 
Blair Milling Co., has returned from 
St. Louis, where he was called by the 
severe illness of his daughter. 

The coldest weather of the winter 
came to this section last week, with tem- 
peratures as low as four below zero. 
Some farmers are of the opinion that 
the cold has damaged wheat. 

E. B. Hackney, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Blair Milling Co., and Mrs. 
Hackney, are taking a three weeks’ va- 
cation in Texas. Mr. Hackney is spend- 
ing much of the time in hunting. 


OKLAHOMA 


Flour business is at a minimum. 
Dealers have purposely permitted stocks 
to run low, many because tax assess- 
ments are made on stocks on Jan. 1. 
Specifications came slowly last week. 
Scarcely any foreign business developed, 
partly because Liverpool quotations were 
not thought desirable. Millers look for 
an important revival of business early in 
the new year. On Dec. 18 soft wheat 
short patent flour was quoted at $8.10 
bbl, and hard at $7.90. 

NOTES 

Millers and bakers are to take an ac- 
tive interest this year in plans for the 
annual exposition of the San Antonio, 
Texas, Manufacturers’ Association. 

George G. Sohlberg, president of the 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, has 
been re-elected a director of the Okla- 
homa City Building & Loan Association. 

The Dallas, Texas, Chamber of Com- 
merce has chosen Albert Reed, an at- 
torney, to succeed J. K. Moore as traffic 
counselor. Samuel Goodstein was elect- 
ed traffic manager. 

Following a meeting recently in Fort 
Worth of the Texas-Oklahoma division 
of the Association of Operative Millers, 
it was announced that Dallas would seek 
the 1927 national convention. A meet- 
ing of the association never has been 
held in Texas. 








Filings on government homesteads in 
western Canada for the first 10 months 
of 1926 were 5,091, compared with 3,123 
in 1925. 
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UNITED GRAIN GROWERS MEET 

The recent annual meeting of the 
United Grain-Growers, Ltd., at Calgary, 
produced some very good news for pub- 
lic consideration. The financial report 
showed the year to have been one of 
the best the company has ever had, and 
its affairs are now in excellent shape. 
Net earnings were $678,378. It is par- 
ticularly gratifying to business men to 
know that this fine old company & now 
making such good progress, as only a 
few years ago it was having its share 
of the troubles that were so widespread 
in Canada after the war boom burst. 
The fact that this is purely a farmers’ 
company, and that its directors are men 
who still engage in that industry, makes 
its showing all the more gratifying. 
The company’s chief interest is in the 
grain business, but it also engages in a 
number of other lines of enterprise, 
chiefly in the way of co-operative buying 
for its members, all of which enhance 
the value of its service to agriculture. 
It owns and operates a number of in- 
terior elevators, and a terminal at Fort 
William through which over 74,000,000 
bus wheat were handled during the year. 

The Hon. T. A. Crerar, president of 
the company, presided at this meeting of 
more than 350 delegates. In his ad- 
dress he stated that the company had 
lately bought a controlling interest in a 
terminal elevator at Vancouver, and was 
now in charge of its operation. 

The financial statement showed total 
assets amounting to $10,541,509, of which 
$4,031,976 are current, as against cur- 
rent liabilities of $1,656,388. The re- 
serve fund now amounts to $1,450,000, 
reserve and surplus over $2,000,000, and 
paid-up capital $2,920,620. A_ recent 
appraisal showed physical assets worth 
$1,400,000 more than the amount carried 
on the books. 

All of these facts must be gratifying 
to the officers of the company. They 
have worked hard to achieve success, 
and deserve the commendation of their 
shareholders for the year’s results. Fur- 
ther progress may be expected in the 
current and succeeding years. 


TORONTO 


Spring wheat flour was in excellent 
demand up to the end of the week, al- 
though the variations in wheat prices 
had some effect on buyers. This week 
will be quieter, as travelers are coming 
in for the holidays. There were no 
changes in prices during the week. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 18: 


Dec. 18 Dec. 11 
.: 2... Sees Pree $7.90 $7.90 
PEED 6666604 vec ewersee 7.65 7.65 
Second patents ........... 7.40 7.40 
Export patents ........... 7.20 7.20 
ED SD. 8.6 0s 0 acces nes 6.30 6.30 
Pe > Orbe sk acs duals ee 5.60 5.60 
Feed flour .......seeeeees 5.10 5.10 


The foregoing prices are per barrel in 
bags of 98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal territory, less 10c bbl discount for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters. — Ontario winter 
wheat flour is being pressed on the mar- 
ket. Farmers’ deliveries of wheat have 
so increased that mills are unable to use 
all that offers. Few country mills in 
Ontario have storage, and must, there- 
fore, grind their wheat almost as fast 
as they take it in. As a result, flour 
peter are about 20c lower. Quotations, 

ec. 18: good quality 90 per cent pat- 
ents $5.50@5.65 bbl, bulk, seaboard; 
Montreal basis, $5.75@5.90, in second- 
hand jutes; Toronto, $5.60@5.65. 

Exporting.—Sales of springs for ex- 
port are not sufficient to keep mills run- 
ning, but it seems fairly certain that 
considerable new business mill be done 
whenever buyers feel confident about 
prices. British importers have been the 
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OMINION or GANADA 


A. H. BAILEY, CANADIAN MANAGER 


1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ont. 
Correspondents at Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
Cable Address: “‘Palmking” 


Flour Exports from Canada 


Canadian millers made a somewhat better showing in exports for No- 
vember than in previous months. The total was 1,261,609 bbls, as against 
1,210,241 a year ago. This brought the figures for the four months of the 
crop year ending with November to 3,296,012 bbls, as against 3,578,555 in 
1925. A pleasing feature of the November figures was an increase of almost 
100,000 bbls in shipments to Great Britain, which made a total increase to 
that market in the crop year of over 200,000. Sales to other countries showed 
improvement over previous months, but were still below last year. 


Expensive Weather 


The cost to western Canada of the bad weather that marked the thresh- 
ing season of 1926 was extremely heavy. In addition to the loss on grades 
of wheat, there was a heavy bill for drying and conditioning grain that had 
been caught in the storms. Besides all this, the closing days of navigation on 
the upper lakes were marked by unusually cold weather which cost the lake 
shipping companies a large sum through interference with the free movement 
of grain vessels. Lastly, the railway companies shared to the full in all these 
troubles, as their services were greatly hampered at the most critical period 


in the crop movement. 








best and steadiest customers so far in 
this crop year. Sales to Europe show 
quite a shrinkage, compared with last 
year. Export prices declined 5c bbl on 
Dec. 14, and have not since changed. 
Quotations, Dec. 18: export spring pat- 
ents, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, seaboard basis, 40s 38d per 280 lbs, 
jute, December and January shipment; 
February and March, 40s 6d. 

British and continental buyers are 
showing more interest in soft winters, 
and have placed a fair amount of busi- 
ness lately, though many of their bids 
are out of line. Today’s prices are 
about Is under those of a week ago. 
During the week, sales to the United 
Kingdom were made at 39s@39s 3d per 
280 Ibs, jute, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow, December-January shipment, 
while in some cases bids were as low as 
37s 6d@38s. 

NOTES 

An unusual number of vessels are be- 
ing used at lower lake ports for winter 
storage of grain. 

Mill production in Canada for Oc- 
tober went up to 2,230,998 bbls flour, 
against 1,634,098 in September. 

Ocean freight rates quoted to Cana- 
dian mills show increasing weakness, and 
should soon be back to near a normal 
level. 

Owing to scarcity and high price of 
new crop oats, the oatmeal mills of 
Canada are not working as actively this 
winter as they did in 1925. 

Negotiations for the sale of the To- 
ronto Milling Co.’s plant at Streetsville, 
Ont., are about completed. This sale is 
being made under a mortgage. 

Parrish, & Heimbecker, Ltd., grain 
merchant, Winnipeg and Toronto, is 
adding 500,000 bus to the capacity of 
its terminal elevator at Port Arthur. 


MONTREAL 


Mills are still busy delivering flour 
contracted for some weeks ago, and re- 
port little new business. Prices are firm, 
and are unchanged. Steamship lines 
have made reductions of .02c per 100 lbs 
in their rates to Hamburg, Antwerp, 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam and United 
Kingdom ports, but these are not sub- 
stantial enough to induce a heavy volume 
of business. Inquiries from various ex- 
port markets are numerous, and prices 
are firm, fluctuating within a very nar- 
row range. 

Domestic prices, Dec. 17: first patents 
$7.90 bbl, patents $7.65, second patents 
$7.40, export patent $7.20, all jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 
10c bbl cash discount. 

The winter wheat flour market is nor- 





mal, the usual small business being 
transacted. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 17, $6.40@6.50 bbl, second- 
hand jutes, car lots, ex-track, net cash; 
small lots, $7@7.10, less 10c bbl cash 
discount. 
NOTES 

J. E. Pollard, manager of the Quaker 
Oats Co.’s eastern Canadian division, is 
a patient at the Ross Memorial Hospital. 


Thomas Williamson, vice president and 
managing director of the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has gone to Win- 
nipeg for a few days. 

M. Oberman, flour broker, New York, 
visited the flour trade in Montreal last 
week, and called at the offices of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association. 


George W. Grier, a director of the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has been 
re-elected director of the lumber asso- 
ciation of the Montreal Board of Trade. 


J. J. Page, general manager for the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, stopped at Montreal on Dec. 
16, returning from a business visit to 
St. John, N. B. 


W. A. Black, vice president and man- 
aging director of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, has returned from 
the Canadian West, where he inspected 
his company’s offices and mills. 

Pastry makers here have joined the 
Montreal branch of the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association of Canada, forming 
a special section. Officers are Edmond 
Verdy president, Georges Broeckardt 
first vice president, D. Celentano second 
vice president, P. Van de Meulebroucke 
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third vice president, F. Schmidt secre- 
tary, and A. Seisdados treasurer. 


WINNIPEG 


Demand for flour in western Canada 
last week slackened, most country buy- 
ers being well supplied. A little export 
flour was booked, the bulk of it for the 
United Kingdom and Europe. There is 
no change in prices. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Dec. 18, at $8.85 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.75, and first 
clears at $6.75, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more. Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pa- 
cific Coast points 30@50c more. Bak- 
ers purchasing their requirements in 
jute get special prices. 


NOTES 


Plans are being formulated for the 
erection of a drying plant at Maple 
Creek, Sask., to care for western grown 
seed corn. 

W. J. Mundell, comptroller of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., who has 
been visiting Medicine Hat, Alta., and 
other western points, is expected home 
this week. 

Robert Fairburn, who owned the flour 
mill at Vegreville, Alta., and sold out 
to the Reesor Flour Mills, Ltd., which is 
now operating the plant, and moved to 
the coast, but had returned to reside 
at Vegreville, died there recently. 

J. Chamberlain, manager of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. Kenora, Ont., 
and J. W. Cornish, mechanical super- 
intendent, Port Colborne, Ont., were in 
Winnipeg last week, returning from a 
tour of inspection of the company’s mills 
in eastern and western Canada. 

The workhouse of the N. M. Paterson 
elevator O, Fort William, Ont., burned 
Dec. 17. The concrete storage tanks of 
the terminal, and the grain in them, 
were uninjured. The fire loss is esti- 
mated at $225,000, $75,000 being on the 
grain in the workhouse. There was in- 
surance of $150,000 on the building. 


The Sanford Evans statistical service 
estimates that the wheat crop for all 
Canada this season amounts to 405,814,- 
000 bus, which, with a carry-over of 35,- 
601,194, brings the total available sup- 
plies for this year’s wheat crop to 44l,- 
415,194. From this total, 100,000,000 bus 
are deducted for seed, feed, country mill 
requirements and domestic consumption, 
leaving an exportable surplus of 341,- 
415,194, G. Rock. 











Alberta Interests Favorably Impressed by 
Prince Rupert Facilities 
By Aubrey Fullerton 


HE Prince Rupert port continues in 

favor with Alberta wheat growers 

and shippers. A delegation of Ed- 
monton business men recently visited it 
for the purpose of inspecting the ter- 
minal facilities. They formed an excel- 
lent impression of the service it is pre- 
pared to give as a northern outlet to 
world markets. What is particularly 
satisfactory is the promise of the Prince 
Rupert harbor authorities not to do any 
further development work without first 
consulting Alberta interests. 

In the case of Vancouver port, the 
harbor commissioners’ board is likely to 
be reorganized shortly, and Alberta is 
pressing for the right to have a repre- 
sentative on the board to safeguard the 





growers’ and shippers’ interests. Ap- 
pointments are made by the dominion 
government, which will probably accede 
to the request for an Alberta commis- 
sioner. 

Grain shipments from both Vancouver 
and Prince Rupert have been somewhat 
handicapped by the lack of bottoms. The 
coal strike in England is mainly respon- 
sible for the fact that fewer ships than 
usual are available in the Pacific Coast 
charter market, and while there has been 
some improvement with each recurring 
report that a settlement of the strike is 
at hand, shipping has tightened up again 
when strike negotiations in England have 
continued to drag. The result is that 
the terminal elevators are filled, and 
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prairie farmers have not been able to 
eommand as good a price for their wheat 
as otherwise they would have done. Up 
to Nov. 24 the movement of wheat from 
Vancouver this fall has been behind that 
of previous seasons. Conditions will 
quickly right themselves when the ship- 
ping situation clears up, though it is 
now likely that shipments will run well 
into next July. A total of about 47,000,- 
000 bus is expected from Vancouver, with 
Prince Rupert additional. 


TRADE WITH THE ORIENT 


Trade prospects in the Orient are now 
highly promising to western Canadian 
producers and shippers, and it is prob- 
able that more business will be done in 
that quarter this coming year. A care- 
ful inquiry into the possibilities has been 
made by H. W. Wood and George Mc- 
Ivor, president and manager, respective- 
ly, of the Alberta wheat pool, who have 
recently returned from a scouting trip 
to Japan and China, Mr. Wood going 
also to Australia. They found reason 
for the expectation that there will be 
an increasing demand in the oriental 
market for Alberta wheat, and have not 
hesitated to say, since they came home, 
that across the Pacific is an opportunity 
that producers in this country should not 
neglect. “There is every hope of a good 
increase from year to year in the im- 
portation of Canadian wheat into Japan,” 
says Mr. MclIvor. 

The two Alberta investigators found 
that Japan already has a milling indus- 
try of its own, with a capacity of 32,000 
bbls per day, and that the Japanese 
millers have solved to their own satisfac- 
tion the question of just what wheats to 
use and how to use them to meet the 
tastes of their public. The ideal blend 
for domestic use, these millers say, is one 
half Canadian hard wheat and one half 
soft wheat from the western United 
States and Australia. Flour in Japan is 
used for pastry, noodles and such like, 
as well as for bread, and the people in 
general have formed a liking for it as a 
variation from rice. There is also a sub- 
stantial export of Japanese milled flour 
to China, Korea, and Siberia. 

Nagoya and Tsurumi, where a large 
part of Japan’s flour business is done, 
fairly deserve to be counted among the 
important milling centers of the world. 
The mill at the latter port, looking very 
much like an up-to-date Canadian or 
American mill, now has a capacity of 
4,000 bbls a day, and is to be increased 
to 8,000. 


CANADIAN WHEAT FOR MIXING 


Canada has little chance of trade with 
Korea, according to Mr. McIvor. Large 
purchases of flour are made by that 
country from Japan, and it is likely that 
the business will permanently continue 
along the lines already operating. There 
are evidences, however, that the flour 
habit is growing there, as elsewhere in 
the Orient. 

Flour is being milled at Dairen, one 
of the leading ports in South Manchuria, 
and the result of the visit of Messrs. 
Wood and MclIvor there is that they 
hope to sell some Alberta wheat in that 
market. Dairen is the more important 
in this respect because it does a dis- 
tributing trade with the interior country, 
particularly with Mukden. 

In China the visitors found likely open- 
ings for increased business and satisfac- 
tory trade relations already established 
with several large centers of population. 
Hongkong and Canton, for instance, are 
heavy importers of Canadian flour, but 
no milling is done in either city. As a 
market for raw wheat the most impor- 
tant center is Shanghai, where there are 
large mills thoroughly modern in every 
respect. These depend largely on impor- 
tations of wheat, and about 50 per cent 
of their grain is already coming from 
Canada. The millers promised continued 
co-operation with Canadian shippers, and 
there is every reason to believe there 
will be an increasing market in that part 
of the Orient. . 

MORE BUSINESS EXPECTED 

Much the same report has been brought 
back by C. O. Julian, who also made a 
tour of the oriental countries for the 
Vancouver harbor board and whose mis- 
sion took him to many of the same points 
visited by the Alberta investigators. Mr. 
Julian says he found, mixed up with a 
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great deal of ignorance about the geo- 
graphical and political facts of the trans- 
cific world, a marked disposition to do 
usiness with Canada in many lines, and 
particularly in wheat. Chinese millers 
who have had experience with Alberta’s 
No. 1 hard were in the market for more 
of it, using it very largely and generally 
for mixing. Canadian wheat exports to 
the Orient, it is predicted by Mr. Julian, 
will in 1927 exceed all former totals by 
a large margin. 





Canada—October Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
October, 1926, as officially reported: 
Wheat, 
Flour, bbls bus 


o— 
United Kingdom ...... 331,476 23,487,888 
66 

















United States ......... 1,975,819 
Newfoundland ........ 44,006 3 coocee 
Barbados .......++s065 Geen. svevcs 
SOMARIOR cccccccccceces 15,237 200 
Trinidad and Tobago.. Sa55e 8 8 = ec ow w 
Other B. W. Indies.... 30,786 cosevss 
British South Africa... 3,456 11,734 
British West Africa.... , TTS 
BEBTER ccccccccccssecses 5,401 37,333 
BEOTOE .ccccccecs ee 4306 = a cace 
Bermuda oe R706 = acces 
British Honduras ..... | Sree r 
British Guiana ........ SR.350 0 8=—Ss sn. ae 
MPGME cccccccccvcccces 30,440 = ..eeee 
OPT Te LL See 8 ise wa wis 
P< Pre *. Beer 
GS. Svc evoccdccctecs 33,060  nccoce 
COMOMIBER cccccccccores 7a. 6. aeaepe 
Costa Rice .......ceces  , 
Czechoslovakia ........ |) a ocr 
ME 6 badevocenedcooess Glee shane 
DR tie an ctarenew  eataet 1,034,791 
PEPE Pee ere SO,586 = wvanes 
Dutch West Indies.... | | eer 
REE, c0 ocnensevoneees TOUR 8 = ec cwee 
TPOOEE cc cccccccccses 8.324 = .seeee 
DE, Abosvascsuares fh) eee re 
PEE cecceseeesesees sevens 262,165 
French West Indies.... OOO 
|S ee ST 60060 
CEE ssvecowes scene 156,296 756,559 
Gold Coast ............ 8.306 cesscre 
GEE, ces ereccsccsesse 48,531 420,352 
| rrr reer , ATT ee 
DEE bese veroceseeesae S35 8 8=—s ee wees 
BONE vo ccacesectecowe > | rrr Tee 
EE Abs 6.643 4.64 405-050% 3,862 490,344 
Irish Free State ...... 24,120 84,000 
MD nos oes 6 ove eee to S75. ss he eeee 
SUITED, cn cccccccneve L.7aS 8s tee 
BEE bop vevecvesusees J. ae ee 
EE -stib.o0% 0 04.000 60:6 | rrr Tre 
Netherlands .......... 4,541 1,808,353 
New Zealand ......... 400 15,846 
| _.. RAR Soe 20s wees eine 
EE Vibsteedoescers 36,490 150,366 
BE. Si vecvecvedvens —— savwen 
PE. 6 ueieh 00% snes 7 0—té«in WO we 
. Sarre X Tee 
Portuguese Africa ..... i) OOo 
Philippine Islands ... faeries 
BEL cenrvdecerccesse i | Serres 
POPORIMO oe Me vccwccces (i Serr ere 
San Domingo ......... a) errr rs 
ae arr i re 16,122 37,333 
SEEN 0054 660 0cseceaee  , ae 
Straits Settlements .... | rr rrrn 
BlOTre THOME .. wc esvcse ,. rrr 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 82 22 
po eee BU.SOS = hb een se 
WED ses cowscvedees 962,713 30,573,105 
v 100 lbs- ‘ 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
To— middlings rolled oats 
Were TEOMMROME .cicccs — 2050s 42,312 
United States .......... 251,113 686 
SED. Ce sieseneevres 2,753 see 
Breen GGRBRR ccccscccs § ceces 64 
British South Africa ... ..... 1,291 
.. . Serre 3 8 8=—S—ti<“<ité«éi HW 
SND cccccccsaccces § § eevcs 457 
A Pree 150 17 
Other B. W. Indies..... 10 35 
Newfoundland ......... 3,336 900 
See WE WE. wusccceece. ‘Sonee 3,504 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. rr ey 
Be NED 460544404045. 04 604 7 
MM  cccctccccccencess § seese 14 
WOtele wcccccccceseces 267,542 374,940 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1 to 
Nov. 30, 1926 and 1925, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 
1926 1925 
EL 685 4s Sk 60000 150,856,795 151,627,051 
GN baci d.ccdcdentcs 6,047,143 13,825,330 
PPP rer 20,903,397 22,341,102 
ED obs 000 65:6.80% 1,668,027 2,268,877 
a Rr 4,282,878 2,947,516 
en ae ee 16,763 10,798 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1926 1925 
. rer 135,348,393 146,151,779 
a P6440 vhs ae oss 5,497,696 13,914,797 
SE 344.0 baed eee ve 19,485,260 18,920,726 
UD suena énececee 2,501,907 2,244,571 
MTL, 665-00 0.6600 onde 3,900,937 2,345,252 
By rail— 
EE dee06-05 ov does 0 854,477 865,720 
NOP Pe 391,180 185,887 
EEE 64 e cccneevensc 17,941 10,216 
re 3,184 5,970 
SE eRe a0 005-0 6 e956 1,100 2,200 
RIA Ss ce tiowccbedeces 16,763 10,798 





Of the September exports of flour 
from Canada, which amounted to 612,278 
bbls, more than half went to other Brit- 
ish countries. The exact quantity so 
exported was 349,803 bbls. The United 
—— is still by far the largest single 
market for Canadian flour. 
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CHICAGO 


Pre-holiday dullness prevails, and only 
those who need flour to fill up holes are 
buying. There is no tendency to make 
bookings for deferred delivery. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—There was some 
business in well-established northwest- 
ern brands last week, but buying was 
confined to moderate lots to those in im- 
mediate need. Shipping directions, how- 
ever, were a little better. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Southwestern 
flour was in very slow request. The 
general opinion is that the trade is well 
stocked or has contracted for flour to 
cover requirements for 30 or 60 days. 

Soft Winter Flour.—New business was 
of moderate proportions. Bakers, as a 
whole, were not interested, regardless 
of prices quoted. Distributors bought 
sparingly, as they have ample supplies 
on hand. 

Flour Prices —Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, Dec. 18: spring top 
patent $7.15@7.50 bbl, standard patent 
$6.80@7.25, first clear $6.30@6.60, sec- 
ond clear $5@5.25; hard winter short 
patent $6.90@7.25, 95 per cent patent 
$6.50@6.80, straight $6.30@6.60, first 
clear $5.80@6.10; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.70@7, standard patent $6.30@ 
6.70, straight $6.15@6.55, first clear 
$5.50@5.90. 

Durum.—A little buying of semolinas 
was reported last week. Macaroni man- 
ufacturers, however, would not take 
more than current requirements, on ac- 
count of prices, which are considered 
very high. Sales were mainly for im- 
mediate and near-by shipment. No. 2 
semolina was quoted, Dec. 18, at 5c lb, 
bulk; standard semolina, 4%4c; No. 8 
semolina, 45%c; durum patent, 444,@4%c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BG, OD 6 6'n.bs 5:0.030008 080 37,000 92 
POVIONS WOOK ....ccsceece 37,000 92 
We BD aececcseececcstes 38,000 95 
TWO PETO GOO cc ceccccces 38,000 95 


NOTES 


The Chicago office staff of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. held a Christmas party 
on Dec. 17. 

Phelps Cowan, of William Cowan & 
Co., brokers, was in St. Louis on a busi- 
ness trip recently. 

W. R. Morris, regional director of the 
New York office of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., was in Chicago on Dec. 17. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., has returned from a 
week’s business trip to New York. 


F. E. Bennett, president of the Ben- 
nett Milling Co., Geneva, IIl., has been 
confined to his home some weeks by 
illness. 


J. W. Beckum, in charge of the spe- 
cialty department of the Decatur (IIl.) 
Milling Co., called on the local trade 
last week. 


Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., brokers, left Dec. 18 for New 
Orleans and Biloxi, Miss. He expects 
to be away about a month. 


C. L. Beckenbach, sales manager for 
the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
visited Chicago Dec. 17, on his return 
from a trip through Michigan. 


H. L. Beecher, president of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., spent 
several days in Chicago last week, mak- 
ing his headquarters at the offices of his 
local representative, P. P. Croarkin. 

The general offices of the American 
Milling Co., Peoria, Ill., were recently 
moved from Sucrene, a few miles outside 





of Peoria, to the new Commercial Bank 
Building in the city. The whole eighth 
floor is occupied by this concern. 

L. C. Newsome, president of the New- 
some Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
visited the trade in Chicago last week. 
He was returning from a trip to Minne- 
apolis, and on his way back stopped at 
Culver, Ind., to visit his son, who is at- 
tending Culver Military Academy. 


MILWAUKEE 


Little new business is being placed 
with flour mills, although there is some 
activity among jobbers. These handlers 
are doing the usual small lot business 
characteristic just before the holidays. 
They appear to be supplied well enough 
to meet calls until Jan. 1. Mills report 
inquiry very light, even for this period. 
Prices are largely nominal on an un- 
changed basis, despite the advance in 
wheat. Mills report shipping directions 
slow in all quarters. Quotations, Dec. 
18: fancy city brands hard spring wheat 
patent $7.65@7.95 bbl, straight $7.35@ 
7.60, first clear $6.50@6.75, and second 
clear $4.90@5.35, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Beyond“&in occasional order for a small 
lot, there is little demand for Kansas 
patents. It is believed, however, that 
many who, at the opening of the crop 
year, bought rather heavily, did not go 
far past Jan. 1 in their specifications, 
and will now be obliged to re-enter the 
market. The jobbing trade reports a 
moderate call for family patent, and the 
retail trade is experiencing the custom- 
ary activity of the period. Quotations, 
Dec. 18: fancy brands hard winter wheat 
patent $7.25@7.45 bbl, straight $6.95@ 
7.20, and first clear $6.05@6.30, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

NOTES 

W. H. Ebeling, Madison, assistant to 
the dean of the College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed farm and crop statistician of the 
state, to succeed Paul O. Nyhus, who 
resigned to take a government crop re- 
porting position in China. 

Proposal of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. to replace the present system 
of receiving market quotations on ’change 
by the Morse code, with a ticker system, 
is opposed by a majority of members 
of the Chamber of Commerce. The board 
of directors is expected to take formal 
action of this character at its next meet- 
ing. 

Firm and corporation memberships in 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
have been granted to the following: 
Goetzmann-Aylsworth Grain Co., Minne- 
apolis, A. L. Goetzmann, representative; 
Wisconsin Grain Elevators Co., subsidi- 
ary of the Armour Grain Co. A. R. 
Taylor, representative; Franke Grain 
Co., Milwaukee, C. D. Moll, representa- 
tive. 

Insurance of $75,000 was carried on the 
building and contents of the Atlas Flour 
Mills, Milwaukee, almost totally de- 
stroyed by fire on Dec. 10. The Riss- 
man Wrecking Co., which some time ago 
purchased the equipment of the mills, 
carried insurance of $20,000 at the time 
of the fire. The Cargill Grain Co., which 
leased the Atlas mills elevator and tanks, 
is claiming a loss, as yet undetermined, 
and carried insurance of $225,000. There 
were in storage at the time of the fire 
470,000 bus oats. 

L. E. Meyer. 





Government figures recently issued 
show that exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada during October amounted 
to 12,877 tons, valued at $330,473. Ex- 
ports to the United States totaled 12,- 
555 tons. 
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TOLEDO 


There was no change in the milling 
situation of this section last week be- 
yond a still further settling of the in- 
dustry into the inactivity which always 
precedes and characterizes the holiday 
season at the end of the year. Com- 
paratively little buying is being done, 
and no revival of business is expected 
before January. Such sales as are made 
are for small amounts, and evidently 
represent forced purchases. 

Trade Quiet.—Business is very quiet. 
The range of prices has been within nar- 
row limits for a long time, and there 
has been no special feature to awaken 
interest or enliven the situation. Pro- 
duction has been materially curtailed, 
until few mills are running more than 
half capacity. Earlier bookings have 
shown a reasonably steady reduction, 
but practically all mills will go into the 
new year with some flour on their books. 

Export Business.—A little flour was 
sold for export last week. ‘This busi- 
ness hardly shows a profit, but is in- 
teresting as seeming to indicate that 
more might be done if ocean freight 
rates were reduced to their former level. 
Nothing would be more welcome, or 
could do more to relieve the situation, 
than a good volume of export sales. 

It is hoped that January may develop 
a resumption of buying. All mills are 
now at the point where they need to 
make fresh sales if they are to have a 
satisfactory rate of operation. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Dec. 17, at $6.75@ 
6.80 bbl, and local springs at $7.80, in 
98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to ‘The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 
BOG, BREE ccceccesereeses 40,000 83 

Previous week +.» 42,6500 88% 
VOQP BO .csscees 68 con 4 ee 63 
Two years ago ........... 37,000 77 
Three years ago .......... 35,000 76 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 12-18 ........ 62,460 36,522 58 

Previous week .... 72,060 41,625 57 

WOOP GRO cccoccver 48,000 27,542 57 

Two years ago..... 56,100 $1,513 56 

Three years ago... 54,300 40,046 73 
NOTES 


J. J. Gilmore, representing the H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, in 
this territory, was in Toledo Dec. 17. 

James Gordon, of the Gordon Bread 
Co., Detroit, sailed Dec. 14 on the Bel- 
genland for a trip around the world. 
He will be gone over four months. 

Walter Marmon, formerly of the Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
was in Toledo, Dec. 18, visiting with 
David Anderson, of the National Mill- 
ing Co. 

H. L. Folkherth, Greenville, Ohio, 
demonstrator for The Fleischmann Co., 
has been confined to the house with a se- 
rious illness for three weeks, but is im- 
proving. 

A. E. Craig, manager of the plant of 
the Holland Bréad Co. at Dayton, Ohio, 
has been elected president of the Ex- 
change Club of that city, which has a 
membership of 150 business men. 

C. B. Jenkins, of the Noblesville 
(Ind.) Milling Co., expects to leave Jan. 
20 on a trip which will take him entirely 
around South America. He will go 
through the Panama Canal down the 





west coast, returning on the east coast, 
being gone about three months. 


Fred Burrall, field manager for the 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Kansas, and Herbert S. Eckhouse, 
secretary-treasurer of the Central Bag & 
Burlap Co., Chicago, were in Toledo last 
week. 

Present officers of the Detroit (Mich.) 
Flour Club are E. D. Paddack, Com- 
mercial Milling Co., president, and 
George E. Watson, secretary-treasurer, 
Standard Paper Box Co. 148 East 
Woodbridge Street. 

Stanley C. Byrum, flour broker, In- 
dianapolis, is representing the Excelsior 
Flour Mills, Marysville, Kansas, Kaw 
Flour Mills Corporation, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, Northwestern Milling Co., Little 
Falls, Minn., and Hoyland Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, on sterilized whole 
wheat flour. 

L. H. Stanley, of the McDonald En- 
gineering Co., Chicago, was in -Toledo 
last week inspecting the ground on which 
his company will erect an elevator for 
the National Milling Co., making sound- 
ings for the new foundation. The eleva- 
tor will be of 1,100,000 bbls capacity, 
and will be completed in time for the 
1927 crop. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour trade is holding up satisfac- 
torily in the Southeast, considering the 
approaching holidays, Current sales have 
shown an increase during December, 
though aggregate shipments have re- 
mained about the same as for November. 
Numerous buyers whose stocks have run 
low have been coming into the market 
for lots of 100 to 500 bbls, to tide them 
over into the new year. December sales 
have been running considerably ahead of 
the first half of the same month last 
year. 

Flour buyers are inclined to follow a 
conservative policy. Wheat was some- 
what unsettled last week, and the South 
has not recovered from the shock of the 
slump in cotton. Jobbers there are be- 
lieved to be fairly well booked until next 
month, and decreased activity at the 
mills is expected until after Jan. 1. 
Shipments on contracts continue fairly 
good, with indications that the mills will 
go into 1927 with only a moderate busi- 
ness on their books. 

Flour prices ruled about steady last 
week. Quotations, Dec. 18: best soft 
winter wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.50@8.75 
bbl; standard’ patent, $7.50@7.75; 
Straights, $7.25@7.50; first clears, $6.25 
@6.75. 

Rehandlers report a quiet demand for 
Minnesota and western flours. Bakers 
are fairly well supplied with flour to 
cover needs until Jan. 1. Prices are 


practically unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 
18: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, delivered at Nashville, $8.40@8.75 





bbl; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$7.75@8.25; standard patents, 30@60c 
less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Dec. 12-18 ...... 170,220 102,278 60 
Previous week .. 147,420 97,431 66 
WORF BOO sccosce 163,620 111,516 68 
Two years ago... 175,020 119,484 68 
Three years ago. 209,580 120,271 67 


NOTES 


Swanson Scurock has acquired, by 
lease, control of the American Milling 
Co., Martin, Tenn., owned by N. F. 
Robertson. 

V. S. Tupper, general manager of the 
Nashville Roller Mills, has been re- 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Nashville chapter of the 
American Red Cross. 

Conrad Eberts, president of the 
Eberts & Bro. Milling Co., North Ver- 
non, Ind., died recently, aged 82. He 
engaged in the milling business soon 
after the close of the Civil War. 

Joun Lerper. 


NORFOLK 
The flour situation shows little change, 
with prices about the same and the con- 
sequent lack of activity which follows a 
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period of steady quotations. The a 
proach of the Christmas season is held 
responsible for slack buying. Bakers 
have placed a few good orders, but no 
bookings of importance have been re- 
ported. Quotations, Dec. 17: northwest- 
ern spring patents $8.50@9 bbl, second 
patents $7.80@8; Kansas top patents $8 
@8.30, second patents $7.40@7.65; soft 
winter patents $7@7.25, second patents 
$6.50@7; Maryland and _ Virginia 
straights, $6.25@6.75. 

+. 

George E. Howe, of Lyon & Green- 
leaf, millers, Ligonier, Ind., visited Nor- 
folk recently. 

Joseru A. Lesuie, Jr. 


EVANSVILLE 


Flour business last week was quiet. 
Orders came in spasmodically, mainly for 
middle and low grades. Export demand 
was less active, while domestic demand 
trailed. Prices were practically un- 
changed. Quotations, Dec. 18, f.o.b., Ev- 
ansville, carload lots: best patent, $7.90 
@8 bbl; straights, $6.50@6.80; Kansas 
hard, $7.55; clears, in jutes, first $5.50@ 
5.90, second $5.25. 

* 





* 


John L. Igleheart, president of Igle- 
heart Bros., millers, and his son Austin, 
are in New York on business. 

W. W. Ross. 








Enthusiasm: The Yeast That Raises 
the Business Dough 


By Leon A. Marks 
National Sales Manager for the Konrad Schreier Co., of Sheboygan, Wis. 


EGARDLESS of what you are sell- 
R ing, bakery goods or air castles, 

what the salesman does and how he 
does it plays a big part in convincing 
and persuading his customer that what 
he is offering for sale will fill a need. 

Many sales experts realize that only 
through appeals found in or about the 
product or in the salesman’s presenta- 
tion can the customer visualize the need 
of your product. On the other hand, 
customers who do not see or feel the 
need of the product offered require 
something that causes them to really 
want the profit or advantage, and that 
something is Enthusiasm. 

Just what does this important personal 
quality—Enthusiasm—stand for? 

Enthusiasm means to be on fire. So if 
bakery salesmen were so imbued with 
the spirit of their proposition when in 
contact with customers, they just couldn’t 
keep quiet about it. We all like to talk 
about the things we know most about. 

This idea put into effect in the bakery 
makes bakery goods the sole topic of 
our conversation and the one thing that 
we think about, dream about and talk 
about all the time. 

Bakery salesmen will reflect that won- 
derful quality (Enthusiasm) and their 
customers will certainly catch some of 
the fire and the same spirit. All of 
which helps to increase sales. 

Stop for a moment and try to recall 
some of your past experiences as a buy- 
er. Isn’t it true that the sales person 
who displayed Enthusiasm held your at- 
tention, and without much effort on your 
part you said “T’ll take it”? 

How many times in your daily experi- 
ence with customers are you asked about 
a certain cake on display—how many 







































sales are lost because Enthusiasm was 
lacking? Clerks remove cakes from the 
window on request, but return them be- 
cause the customer has not been in- 
spired to make the purchase. For the 
same reason, other sales are lost. 

Enthusiasm is a wonderful quality that 
can be cultivated. How? 

Study the following carefully. 

(a) Conduct a personal inventory 
and determine if you are intensely 
interested in your work, if you really 
love to do the things you are doing, 
and whether or not you have 
enough confidence in yourself, in 
your sales ability and in your asso- 
ciates. 

(b) Are you thoroughly sold on 
what you are selling, the quality, 
the integrity and honesty of your 
employer? 

(c) Make an effort to increase 
your sales ability and your tact by 
trying different things. 

(d) Are you learning how to capi- 
talize on the experiences of those 
who have made a success in the 
trade? 

(e) Can you word picture your 
sales talk so as to cause your cus- 
tomer to see herself as the real own- 
er of the profit suggested by you? 

The customer must visualize all of 
the advantages to be gained before she 
becomes enthusiastic and buys more bak- 
ery goods than she had originally in- 
tended. Now, then, try to become so ex- 
cited over that cake, or loaf of bread, 
biscuits, etc., and the service your bakery 
offers, that you cannot refrain from al- 
most shouting, thereby overcoming detri- 
mental sales qualities such as modesty 
and timidity. 

What will Enthusiasm do for you per- 
sonally? 

Enthusiasm helps to “brace up” the 
other faculties of the mind—to over- 
throw discouragement, pessimism and 
other negative feelings that many times 
take hold of sales people. These nega- 
tive qualities are like parasites. They 
“suck” the pep, vim and vigor out of 
you, cause your work to be dull, and 
leave that “don’t care” attitude. 

Customers never kick about price, nor 
do they offer objections or question the 
veracity of the bakery salesman because 
of his Enthusiasm. 

Such salesmen haven’t the time to lis- 
ten to words of discouragement or any 
alibis from customers or their co-work- 
ers. They are in love with the work of 
Selling, and their Enthusiasm carries 
them to bigger and better sales. 
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AKERS this year may 

greet the world with a 
more than usually fer- 
vent “Merry Christ- 
mas!” There are few 
who would confess to 
an unprofitable _holi- 
day trade, and for the 
industry as a whole it 
appears that this has 
been the most remu- 
nerative yuletide sea- 
son ever experienced. The volume of holiday goods 
produced and distributed by the commercial baker has 
been exceedingly large, and the variety of products 
that have found their way into the family larder by 
way of the commercial oven has proved especially at- 
tractive, 

The artist who painted the cover design of this 
week’s issue of The Northwestern Miller and Ameri- 
can Baker seems to have caught the spirit of the times 
admirably. Those holiday sweet goods there in the 
lower right-hand corner may have come from grand- 
mother’s oven, but there is something about them 
strongly savoring of the corner bakeshop! 

But whoever made them, cake and pie and all the 
innumerable pastries that have such a traditional place 
in the festivities that center about Christmas and New 
Year, certainly link the commercial baker very close 
to the sentiment of those celebrations. The baker, 
indeed, in this sense, must be at least a first cousin 
of Santa Claus himself! 





_ 


io 

HERE are all sorts of opinions on the great moot 
subject of how to increase bread consumption in 
this country. Since publishing, in the issue of Novem- 
ber 24, the article entitled “A Baker’s Views on Declin- 
ing Bread Consumption,’ The Northwestern Miller 
and American Baker has received much 
A FLOUR varied comment from readers. Some 
SALESMAN’S agree with the practical baker who 
VIEWPOINT sets forth the belief, in the article in 
question, that lessened bread eating 
may be due to overelaboration in the way of sugar, 
shortening and milk, making bread too much like cake, 
upon which one’s appetite is soon cloyed. Others feel 
that this reasoning is specious, and that bakers are 
on the right track, though still far from that per- 
fection of product which will insure increased con- 
sumption. Among the various criticisms of present 
baking practices, the following, from one who describes 
himself as “an average flour salesman,” presents the 
case for quality in a way that may provoke exceptions 
from bakers, but which at least deserves serious con- 

sideration: 

“The greatest trouble with bakers of today is that 
they are trying to take the business from their fellow- 
bakers instead of from the housewife. To do this they 
try to make a sweeter loaf, and in so doing cut down 
the consumption, for no one can eat so much coffee 
cake or cake as plain bread; and all the time they 
are getting farther away from the real wheat taste. 
One of my baker customers who makes a loaf accord- 
ing to the ‘housewife’s recipe’ has increased his busi- 
ness about three hundred per cent in less than three 
years, with no special advertising. This was done in 
a town of about thirty thousand. His flour consump- 
tion has gone from fifty barrels per month to over two 
hundred. His trade averages about the same, winter 
and summer, In other words, people who buy of him 
do so all the year, while other bakers generally show 
a large decrease in winter. In this same town, com- 
petition is much more severe, due to the advent of a 
new large plant and heavy advertising campaigns by 
larger competitors. 

“I am very sure that any baker who will put out 








a real home made loaf, using the same materials (in- 
cluding short family patent flour) as the housewife, 
will not only attract new trade, but will increase his 
per capita consumption. If he will put a loaf of this 
type alongside his regular loaves, he will get a pleas- 
ant surprise.” 

This correspondent blames flour salesmen for some 
of the baker’s troubles. He decries selling for price 
instead of quality. “Instead of talking their short 
family patent,” he says, “these men will sell anything 
down to a stuffed straight, and tell the baker it’s 
better for him than his family grade. In many in- 
stances bakers have been told that a short family 
patent cannot be used in a high-speed mixer. This of 
course is wrong, for the only difference is that they 
don’t have to mix it so long. More and more bakers 
are coming to believe that short family patent improves 
not only texture and color, but also taste and keeping 
qualities. I feel perfectly sure that if all bakers in a 
given territory would for one year use nothing but 
real high grade flour, the per capita consumption would 
increase at least twenty per cent.” 


=~ 
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THER countries, it appears, have their troubles 
with respect to bread consumption. Attention 
was called, not long ago, to the marked decline in 
quantity of flour used in the United Kingdom. Mr. 
James Meikle, well known to the milling and baking 
trades of both hemispheres, outlined 
BREAD to English bakers what seemed an 
CONSUMPTION alarming situation. He quoted figures 
ABROAD indicating that there had been a loss 
of 7.4 per cent in his country’s bread 
consumption since 1900. This compares with an esti- 
mated decline of 22 per cent in the per capita con- 
sumption of wheat flour in the United States during 

the past thirty-seven years. 

And now comes Holland. News dispatches from 
that country to The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker chronicle the energetic activities of an organi- 
zation of millers, bakers and flour dealers that has been 
devoting itself for the past two years to the business 
of stimulating bread consumption. The movement be- 
gan largely as an enterprise of millers and flour deal- 
ers, but bakers were soon convinced that they had 
even a more vital concern in the campaign than the 
others. As a result, Dutch bakers are now the lead- 
ing factors in the vigorous campaign that is under way. 

The committee that is in charge of the publicity 
work in Holland will use various methods of gaining 
its ends, among them the distribution of pamphlets and 
the preparation of general advertising. In addition, it 
will enlist the services of health authorities in the 
publication of articles on the nutritive value of bread. 
Bakers will be supplied with bread wrappers on which 
will be set forth the merits of bread as a food, and 
bakers’ carts will also bear a similar message to the 
public. 

The cause of bread, of course, is eloquently cham- 
pioned in this country by the American Institute of 
Baking, but is there not a powerful suggestion to 
bakers of the United States in the fact that bread 
makers in Holland have come to the obviously cor- 
rect conclusion that the cause of bread can best be 
advanced by pooling their efforts with millers and flour 
dealers in what thus becomes a co-operative effort of 
the entire breadstuffs industry? 








«¢ WAS out the other evening to a friend’s house 
for dinner,’ reads a clever advertising letter 
mailed recently by the sales staff of the Royal Mill- 
ing Co., Great Falls, Montana, “and as the matter 
of bread eating is naturally an interesting subject to 
me, I took special notice of the quan- 
“BECAUSE tity consumed during the meal. The 
THEY bread served was white, and it was 
LIKE It™ delicious: fine flavor, texture and color. 
It was refreshing to see the quantity 
consumed at that meal. It certainly justified the as- 
sumption that if you give people something which 
appeals to them they will eat it, and lots of it; and 
I could not help thinking that, if every table was fur- 
nished with bread of the quality served at my friend’s 
house, there would be a great increase in the coun- 
try’s consumption of white bread. Naturally, the bur- 
den rests on the baker to produce a loaf of bread 
which the people ‘will eat because they like it.’ ” 

That the mill did not neglect to urge the claims 
of its own flour as the proper material for the making 
of good bread by no means diminishes the fine moral 
of this sales talk to the baker. More and more the 
evidence converges from all sides to this point: in- 
creased flour consumption depends very largely upon 
the baker’s realization of his responsibility to the 
breadstuffs industry. Some further inroad can be 
made upon the kitchen, of course, but the baker’s big 
opportunity for expansion will lie, henceforth, not so 
much in supplanting the home baked loaf as in per- 
suading the customers he already has, through sheer 
quality and palatability, to eat more bread. 

nN 

REQUENT occasion has been found for comment 

in these columns upon the necessity of a persistent 
campaign upon broad lines designed to advance the 
merits of baker’s bread. That something of the sort 
must be done to stem the steady diminishment in con- 

sumption of wheat flour products needs 
ADVERTISING 7° 4rgument. 
BREAD Commercially baked bread is, of 
NUTRITION course, by no means an unadvertised 

product. But emphasis in most of the 
bread advertising published to date seems to have been 
almost habitually upon the peculiar merits of a par- 
ticular brand, “Smith’s Bread Is Best” fairly well 
epitomizes the general theme of such advertising. 

What has always been wanted, however, and what 
is wanted today more than ever, is a type of advertis- 
ing that will exploit the special nutritive merits of 
baker’s bread. The modern loaf has plenty of talking 
points. 


Soils 
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LF lpesraneces WILLEM VAN LOON, Sir William 
Arbuthnot Lane and other bread haters should 
note what Dr. John Harvey Kellogg has to say con- 
cerning a proper diet in a recent issue of Good Health 
(Battle Creek, Mich.). Dr. Kellogg writes, in part: 
“It is a good deal easier to get good 
CONCERNING bread than it is to get a good beef- 
A PROPER steak or a good mutton chop, Think 
DIET about it a moment. You can almost 
always find some fault with your beef- 
steak: it is too tough, or it is not old enough, or it 
is not cooked enough or seasoned enough, But bread 
is fairly uniform. You can always find good bread to 
start with, and bread is the staff of life. . . . Then 
there are butter and milk or buttermilk. You can 
always get these, and green peas and oatmeal, any- 
where. You can get oatmeal with milk, and bread 
and butter and prunes—there is a very good breakfast 
for you, wholesome and clean. The trouble is that 
our appetites have become pampered and depraved. 
We have a strong craving for unnecessary variety and 

strong flavors in our food.” 


Faia ba en RS 
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‘Bakery Windows to ‘Herald the New Year 


Cees OLLY, how I wish Christmas 
came every month,” sounds 
like a youngster speaking, 
keen for more frequent visits 
from Santa. The culprit in 
question was a_ practical 
minded baker, suffering from 
an acute attack of January 
window display _ sterility. 
About the only idea he had 
up his sleeve concerned ush- 
ering in the new year with 
an elaborate cake for exhibition purposes. 

“Suppose we get out pencil and paper, and see who 
can get up the largest list of possible January bakery 
display subjects,” we suggested. This challenge was 
not made in a spirit of competition, since we have an 
unfair advantage, in that it is our business to retail 
window display ideas through the medium of The 
Northwestern Miller and other leading trade journals 
in other fields. 
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Seven Stories for Your Windows 

He was a good sport, so with the necessary writing 
materials we set to work. We allotted 10 minutes, 
at the end of which time the results were read. His 
ideas were two in number, as follows: 

1. Exhibit an elaborate New Year’s cake. 

2. Offer cake novelties for the New Year’s party. 

Our list contained the above two suggestions, in 
addition to which we contributed the following timely 
cues: 

8. A New Year’s resolution to change over your 
baker if his products and service have not been satis- 
factory during 1926, Rather risky, on second thought, 
since this might react both ways, so it will need to be 
diplomatically presented. 

4. Juggle with Father Time theme; present some- 
thing about how time flies with the housewife, and 
suggest she curtail some of her home baking. 

5. Why let the department stores have a monopoly 
on the “White Sale”? The baker might offer several 
white frosted cake novelties as “specials” during part 
of January, one for each day. 

6. Where climatic conditions permit, winter sports, 
organized or otherwise, will be held. Skating on the 
lake, sledding down the hill and gliding down the 
toboggan slide will all develop healthy appetites. Push 
doughnuts, crullers, coffee cake and frankfurter rolls 
on Saturday for Sunday consumption in the great out- 
doors, to be washed down with a thermos bottle of 
coffee. 

7. Pretty soon will be maple sap harvest time in 
certain parts of the country. This environment might 
be reproduced on a miniature scale, and a drive made 
on maple cakes of different kinds. 


Making the Final Choice 

Seven workable ideas is not such a bad showing 
for any one month, and the alleged dullest one of all. 
It allows for the process of elimination, if any of the 
ideas do not prove applicable to your part of the 
country or your particular trade. Even if you scrap 
three out of the seven scheduled window display sub- 
jects, four still remain to insure a novelty window 
each and every week, until February, with its three 
more or less important events—Lincoln’s Birthday, St. 
Valentine’s Day and Washington’s Birthday—arrives. 

You already have the seven January display tips, 
but are shy the full details of the same—a deficiency 
which we will proceed to remedy. Without such de- 
tails you are in the same predicament as the builder 
who lacks the blue prints for the construction work 
in hand. 

The New Year's Cake 

Our first display concerns an elaborate New Year’s 
cake, two admirable specimens of which figured in a 
January display by the Crescent Caterers, Los Angeles. 
One was a large clock dial—a single layer of rich cake, 
frosted in chocolate, the timepiece being outlined on 
the chocolate frosting with white piping. The hands 
of the clock pointed to 12. 

The second creation was disguised as an ordinary 
telegram—in reality a large, oblong cake frosted in 
yellow, with the New Year’s greeting “written” on it in 
brown chocolate script. It wished a “Happy New 
Year to Friends and Patrons,” and was dedicated to 
“Our Friends, Los Angeles, Cal.” 


The New Year’s Party 

In offering refreshment suggestions for the New 
Year’s party, there is nothing better than the intro- 
duction of a small dining room table, spread for the 
buffet refreshments, or the sitting down at the table. 

The high light of the January trim by Arnold’s, 
Cincinnati, was such a table, spread with a crépe paper 
cloth studded wtih Father Time decorations. Each 
place was set for a prospective guest, with a horn and 
a favor on his plate. The centerpiece was a large, 
round layer cake with white frosting, topped with a 


By &rnest A. Dench 


gilt horseshoe. An undressed kewpie doll, her costume 
completed with a ribbon sash around her waist, stood 
on top of the horseshoe, to represent the New Year’s 
baby. 

A carnival note was introduced by adorning the 
chandelier with brightly colored strips of crépe paper, 
the ends of which halted a few inches above the cake. 
Horns and other noise makers were distributed about 
the plates of goodies on the floor at the sides. 


One Resolution for 1927 

The New Year’s resolution is full of pictorial pos- 
sibilities. In its original form, this trim, engineered by 
Manning’s, Seattle, exploited coffee, but we have sub- 
stituted bread therefor. 

The outstanding attraction was a cardboard cut-out 
of old Father Time, his right hand occupied with a 
scythe, while with his left he held a wrapped loaf 
of bread. He was, apparently, about to hand the 
bread to the New Year’s youngster, present in the 
person of a kewpie doll at the other end of the trim. 

“Don’t wait a YEAR to find out how good our 
bread is,” proclaimed a showcard at the front center. 


“How Time Flies” 

Closely related to the above is the “how time flies” 
theme, toying with home baking activities of the busy 
modern housewife. A simple but effective way of 
handling this subject is to line the background with 
white crépe paper, at the middle of which station an 
ordinary scythe, which you can probably borrow from 
a local gardener or farmer. Seat a fairly large kewpie 
doll in a baby’s high chair, posed with a floral bouquet 
in her lap, and her hands holding two white ribbon 
streamers, which extend to a globular map of the 
world, mounted on a footstool at the opposite end 
of the trim. This cake is frosted in red to represent 
the land, and in blue for the water. 

The merchandising tie-up can be via the showcard 
route, as follows: 

“The housewife who burdens herself with an after- 
noon of baking in the kitchen before her guests arrive 
knows how time flies. A good time saving plan during 
1927 is to intrust your baking to us.” 


White Cake Specials 

The “White Sale” has bakery shop application, 
especially if white cakes of all descriptions are fea- 
tured during a given week—with a different “special” 
for each day. You can’t stage a sale like the depart- 
ment stores, but you can stage a daily special. Desig- 
nate the event as “White Cake Special Week,” creat- 
ing some semblance of the department store environ- 
ment in your displays. If, for instance, you know of 
any residents owning sailing ship models, these might 
be borrowed. The cake goodies might be priced with 
white cards, lettered in ocean blue, cut out in yacht 
shape. If something more elaborate is desired, each 
card might carry a top illustration of the ocean hori- 
zon, with sea gulls fluttering about. 


Winter Sports 
The winter sports display sounds like a complicated 
and expensive setting to handle, yet the illusion can 
be created very simply and inexpensively. The rear 
and sides can be taken in hand with bare tree branches, 
tipped with dabs of cotton batting, or they could be 
coated with diamond dust. Cotton batting mounds 








about the sides will suggest snowbanks, with the pond 
or lake in the center cleared for action—merely a 
sheet of silvered glass coated with mica snow. Your 
skaters can be kewpie dolls of different sizes in win- 
ter woollens—doll clothing, in other words. 

The usual fire camouflage—kindling plus red crépe 
paper over a lighted electric bulb—might be built on 
the “ice” in the foreground. A coffee pot, open bags 
of frankfurter rolls, franks and doughnuts, will spread 
the notion of a snack for healthy appetites, especially 
if there are several doll skaters warming themselves 
about the fire. 

“My—that sure hits the spot. A roasted frank- 
furter in a tasty roll; and a doughnut washed down 
with hot coffee,” is a piece of showcard copy which 
would be fitting and appropriate. 


Maple Sap Harvest 

The last display of the month can be of maple 
cakes, linked up with sap harvest time. The “atmos- 
phere,” so far as the background and sides are con- 
cerned, will be that of a miniature woodland if leafless 
maple saplings are massed there. Cans should hang 
from the trees to catch the juice where the trees have 
been tapped. 

The floor “props” are cotton batting and mica 
snow, with a camp fire at the center. Have a large 
black pot hanging over the fire—the same fake as 
described in the previous trim. You will have ample 
“white space” on the floor for the presentation of 
what you have to offer in maple cakes. This lay-out 
was suggested by a display carried out by Hopgood’s, 
Halifax, N. S. 





Roumanian Cakes and Confections 

N Englishman traveling in Roumania says: I had 
A been told that nowhere, except, perhaps, in New 
York, was food so dear as it was in Bucharest. I 

was agreeably surprised to find the exact opposite to 
be the case. The Roumanian has a weakness for 
sweets; and of cakes there is an endless variety. One 
imposing confection is the Kossanak, a_ towerlike 
pastry, often 20 inches high, decorated with flowers. 
It is in great demand at Easter. All sorts of little 
cakes are iced or powdered with poppyseed, ground 
walnut, and honey, and, like most of the other pastries, 
prepared with rum. Varied is the cuisine of the 
wealthy, but simple that of the peasant. Their staple 
food consists of the mamaliga, a sort of dry porridge 
the base of which is corn soaked in water, flavored 
with a slice of onion and a dash of red pepper. When 
it is made with milk it is meant for babies. The 
mamaliga is generally eaten hot from wooden platters, 
and cut with a piece of string—which is proof of its 
consistency. Sometimes it is eaten cold with stewed 
fruit. It also takes the place of bread in the house- 
hold of the peasant. For pudding, the coliva is the 
usual dish—parboiled with nuts, sweetened with honey. 
I had to partake of it frequently in my wanderings 
through the country, and found it almost too satisfying! 





Concerning Food Fads 


LL the lunatics are not in the insane asylum. It 
has been said that every one is a little “off” on 
some point, and it is only a question of degree 

that keeps our public institutions from being crowded 
to their utmost capacity. This seems to be an age of 
fads, and people are running about with all kinds of 
notions, from eating sawdust down to going barefoot 
for health. One has only to look at the multiplication 
of religious sects, and read some of the ridiculous 
tenets and claims put forth by some of them, to realize 
the riot which human thought has reached. The hunt 
for “something new” has a great fascination for some 
people, who run after every new fad in business, 
science or religion. 

The'man who starts fad chasing is on dangerous 
ground, Not one in a thousand of those who get the 
habit ever amounts to shucks. Nearly 4,000 years 
ago the warning was sounded, “He that tilleth his land 
shall have plenty of bread; but he that followeth after 
vain pursuits shall have poverty enough.”—Baking 
Technology. 





The Cooking of Starch 


Once we used to say that all starchy foods required 
thorough cooking in order to be digested. We neglect- 
ed to seek for the deeper truth that all starchy foods 
required long, slow cooking at a low temperature. 
This fact was discovered when experiments with oat- 
meal showed the cereal was just as digestible after 
one hour’s slow cooking as after an all night cooking, 
such as is usually given it. Thus our cooking time 
for such cereals has been cut to a fraction of its 
former length, the shorter cooking giving the flavor 
and texture which we like and proving just as satis- 
factory as a means of preparing the food for safe 
eating.—New York Telegram Food Bureau. 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


The ‘Business Romance of a -J¥ass-‘Production ‘Baker 


fa] NOTHER important move in applying 
| the idea of mass production to bread 
baking in America was completed re- 
cently when Ralph LeRoy Nafziger, of 
W| Kansas City, announced that he had pur- 

= i chased control of the 12 baking plants 
of the Schulze Baking Co., and would operate them 
as a unit in the mass production of baked goods. 

Mr. Nafziger will operate his new string of bakeries 
independent of the Purity Bakeries Corporation, of 
which he has been an officer since selling to the Purity, 
in 1925, the group of bakeries he built up in the Middle 
West from a humble beginning in Kansas City. 

The new purchase by Mr. Nafziger will place him 
among the largest bakery operators in America. The 
pride of the Schulze string which he takes over is its 
mammoth, monumental plant on Garfield Boulevard, 
Chicago. This was built, not to resemble a manufac- 
turing plant but to be an artistic monument to the 
city’s architecture. Its builder, Paul Schulze, had a 
penchant for art as well as baking, and created one 
of the finest art collections in the Middle West. 

All 12 of the plants taken over by Mr. Nafziger 
will be operated on a mass production basis, and what 
this means, as contrasted to the handcraft ideals that 
governed in.the baking industry until within the past 
decade, is. suggested by the fact that Mr. Nafziger 
estimated the capacity of each plant as over that of 
86,000 women in the home, or more than that of 300 
soldiers under the system used in baking bread during 
the World War. 

The plants Mr. Nafziger will operate are located 
in Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Grand Rapids, Springfield, Ill, Chicago and 
Peoria. In Chicago there are three plants besides the 
larger one on Garfield Boulevard. 

“We opened negotiations for this purchase,” Mr. 
Nafziger has explained, “in the belief that the larger 
centers of population in America are ripe for a com- 
plete revolution in the method of obtaining their daily 
bread. The old way was for an isolated baker to 
manage one baking unit, and sell its output as near 
to that unit as he could. 

“When the plant was operated by hand the output 
was small, and folks walked to the bakery from three 
or four blocks around it. The need then was to get 
a location in the heart of some shopping district. But 
new machinery, electric motors, and rapid delivery 
facilities opened the way for mass production. By 
establishing a laboratory for purchases it is possible 
to buy all goods needed at a single center, and test 
them out in advance. 

“It is not a hope to ‘trustify’ the industry that 
leads men to see the merits of a system of bakeries 
under one management. There is a limited zone of 
edibility around each plant, and all of its product must 
be sold within this zone. Bread is only good where 
and when it is fresh. Thus Kansas City customers of 
the Schulze plant in that city will never be offered 
bread from Omaha or Chicago. It would be stale 
when it arrived. Our adventure, therefore, is like in 
spirit to the Childs restaurants that spread from city 
to city and yet are not a trust, because nobody can 

eat in a New York restaurant when he is in Kansas 
City. If all the Childs restaurants in the country were 
put in Kansas City they would, of course, be a trust. 
It is just so with the B & G sandwich shops which 
started here and spread all over the country, and with 
the Statler Hotel chains. 


“J BELIEVE I can manage this series of 12 baking 

plants with great economy and for the benefit of the 
public in the form of guaranteed goods, with every 
ingredient fully tested before it is admitted to the 
mixers of any one of the plants. None of the plants 
are in territory where one competes with another. 
Since it is common for public officials to become 
startled over this growth in the baking industry, I 
would like to add that the modern city would hardly 
be possible except for the great new inventions in the 
baking industry we propose to utilize to the fullest. 
For instance, any large gathering 30 years ago suf- 
fered keenly for lack of bread because it could not 
be baked and delivered rapidly enough to a sudden 
gathering of people. A Grand Army encampment at 
Des Moines, Iowa, some thirty years ago, brought 
calls to all the bakers for hundreds of miles around 
for help. One, baking four days and nights, only half 
filled a box car with bread, and half of that was stale 
before it started. Now motor cars and trains bring 
80,000 people into some city, such as Urbana, for a 
football game, or 500,000 into Chicago for a religious 
convention. And your great baking plants must then 
show what they are good for. They turn your farmer’s 
wheat into the form in which it is consumed, at such 
high speed that all farmers have a big stake in this 
new development. It serves them as they were never 
served before, for the baker never can sell a delayed 
order of farmer’s wheat to consumers in the form of 
baked goods. Every meal satisfies the market, and if 
substitutes for bread are eaten because of bread 
scarcity then the market is forever lost. New appetite 





Ralph LeRoy Nafziger 


must create new demands to be filled instantly, or have 
that market lost again. Farmers would serve them- 
selves well by understanding this and accepting the 
new mass production ideal without stirring up political 
assaults on the notion that it is allied in spirit to the 
old line trusts.” 

While the mass production idea, in multiple union 
plants, has been going on for several years, Mr. 
Nafziger is not a late comer to its ranks. He is, in 
fact, one of the pioneers of the movement. This is 
his third adventure in mass production development. 
His string of 12 large plants in important cities now 
takes rank with the Ward group, centering at Pitts- 
burgh and New York, the Continental group which 
has over 100 plants in Canada and throughout the 
United States, and the Purity group which spreads 
from Minneapolis mostly up and down the Mississippi 
Valley, and has now 35 plants under its management. 

In the building of one of these major groups, the 
Purity, Mr. Nafziger played an important part, as he 
did earlier in building up the Nafziger Baking Co., 
which has expanded from a Kansas City beginning 
to 11 plants when he sold the string to the Purity 
Corporation two years ago. He became vice president 
of the Purity organization, and in this work thoroughly 
familiarized himself with the task of buying supplies 
for a great system of bakeries. He moved its purchas- 
ing organization to Kansas City, where he found it 
required 5,000 feet of floor space. In July, 1925, he 
took over the Country Club Plaza offices at 118 West 
Forty-seventh Street, Kansas City. During his first 
year his purchases amounted to 1,000,000 bbls flour, 
2,000,000 Ibs lard, 50,000 lbs butter, 10,000,000 Ibs 
sugar, 750,000 lbs milk, 650,000 Ibs yeast, 750,000 Ibs 
salt, and 2,000,000 Ibs waxed paper. 


S a Kansas City boy, whose father located in that 

city in 1870, the rise of Mr. Nafziger from an 
almost pathetic start in the basement of a Kansas 
City church makes one of the major romances of 
modern business. 

It all started in a catastrophe, and one of Mr. 
Nafziger’s set ideas is that if he hadn’t received a 
very hard kick at the start of his business life he 
would not have been able to drive through to the status 
of owner and manager of the great Schulze system, 
or of the Nafziger system that preceded it. 

The pioneering era occurred when wholesale bak- 
eries were yet hardly dreamed of. The typical baker 
baked in a back room, and sold over the counter in 
the front room to near-by neighbors. Such a bakery 
Mr. Nafziger’s father operated near Sixth Street and 
Prospect Avenue, Kansas City. On its meager earn- 
ings young Nafziger sought a career_as an engineer, 








He enrolled at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y. He was progressing fairly well toward 
graduation, when a telegram from his father turned 
everything black ahead of him in the line of his career. 

The telegram stated that creditors had foreclosed. 
The family .was not only baukrupt, but owed $3,500 
above all cash assets. What should be done? Young 
Nafziger thought for a minute or two, closed his eyes 
on all of his dreams of the future, and—took a train 
for Kansas City. 

It was now a case of redeeming the family status. 
He found the plant and the machinery of his father 
in the hands of a receiver, but across the street was 
an abandoned church, the basement of which would be 
suitable for a baking plant of small capacity. Then 
came the question of equipping it. He approached his 
father’s chief creditor. Would it stake him to the 
seized machinery if he should go into the baking busi- 
ness—under the handicap of assuming all of his father’s 
debts and obligations? It was tall talk for a college 
sophomore, but the manager of the Ridenour-Baker 
Grocery Co. listened. The machinery was of no use to 
it, and was released to Ralph, and so he opened his 
plant in the old church basement. An oven could not 
be moved. Ovens were then built in of brick. But 
he induced the owners of the church to build in an 
oven, one thirtieth the size of the most modern one. 
Young Nafziger was soon sending dough batches 
through this oven, and offering the old-time customers 
of his father a new Nafziger product. Some wiseacres 
said that no college sophomore would stick at such 
drudgery as baking was in those days, but his batches 
of bread rolled out daily, and there was a plentiful 
supply of cakes and cookies to go with them. 


HE customers liked the products and came back— 

in increasing numbers. From the day he turned in 
the first cash balance in that old church basement to 
this, Mr. Nafziger has never had another interest than 
that of producing baked products. 

At first the going was very hard. A bakery owing 
$3,500 in back debts was not a good credit risk. From 
the sales each day he took cash to buy the flour needed 
for the next day, and was proud when he had a dollar 
left over to go toward paying off the back debts. 

It was all work and no play. An 18-hour day was 
so short he was likely to think of it as a holiday. 
There was one delivery wagon, and this he mounted at 
4:30 o’clock each morning, carrying a precious freight 
of hot fresh loaves for downtown breakfast. 

Two years passed, and then one day he had the 
satisfaction of paying up the last dollar of the over- 
hanging debt of his father’s old retail bakery. He 
was now a wholesaler, when wholesaling was young in 
the bakery craft. 

Among the observers of what young Nafziger was 
doing was Daniel P. Dyer, the man who had foreclosed 
on the father. He had noticed that the plant he had 
taken over was not bringing in any more rent, whereas 
the old church basement was getting its rent every 
month. He knew the way young Nafziger had paid 
him out in $5 and $10 bills saved for the mortgage 
at the end of each day’s baking work. 

Mr. Dyer was a business man, and thought he saw 
an opportunity. He listened to the story of the boy 
baker, learned from him what he thought he could do 
if he really had a modern plant in a good location, 
and decided to back him in the building of one. It 
arose at Virginia Avenue and Admiral Boulevard. 

The plant cost $50,000, and it was equipped with 
machinery from the inventors of modern methods. 
Mechanical mixers took the backache out of the bread 
mixing, and mechanical dividers of the dough took 
human hands out of that work. There was large out- 
put here to be disposed of, and Mr. Nafziger turned 
bread merchant. He had to find customers to match 
the output of his new ovens. 

And in this he succeeded. One day he walked into 
Mr. Dyer’s office and reminded that gentleman of a 
clause in their contract under which he could buy the 
building at any time within the first 10 years. He 
decided to exercise the option, although now it was 
only a little past the second anniversary of moving in. 

Before the 10-year period was up Mr. Nafziger 
found the plant too small. The first move toward 
expansion on a large scale occurred in 1921, when the 
Nafziger Co. incorporated with a capital of $1,000,000. 

Mr. Nafziger became a quality baker, and took 
pride in the cleanliness of his plants. He was able 
to write it “plants” instead of “plant” for the first 
time after a trip down to St. Louis. There he found 
the plant of the Joseph Schmeider Bakery much to 
his liking, took it over, and looked for more. He found 
one in Springfield, another in Sedalia, one in Memphis, 
another in Decatur, and others in Burlington, Muskogee 
and Wichita Falls, Texas. With these nine plants he 
worked out a slogan that has always since then guided 
his progress. It was: “Attract trade through publicity 
—hold it through quality.” 

In his work for the Purity company, which con- 
tinued through 1925 and 1926, Mr. Nafziger became a 
baking.company executive on a national scale. 
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The Baker and (hanging Cfashions in 


N order to prove that his products 
are not necessarily fattening, the 
baker need no longer rack his 
brains. The pendulum of fashion 
is swinging toward the point at 
which the normal figure is once 
more to be counted “the thing,” 
and the wise baker will capitalize 
this particular evidence of com- 
mon sense on the part of the 
women. 


average woman was starving her- 
self that she might more closely 
resemble a match, the well in- 
formed baker made frequent at- 
tempts to show her that bakery 
products, if eaten as all foods should be eaten, in 
proper proportion to other foods, would not increase 
her weight unduly. 

Even in the comparatively few instances where 
radical reduction of weight was to be desired, the 
baker who had studied the subject was ready. with 
information about fhe -scientific and therefore safe 
method of bringing such reduction about. He told the 
overheavy among his customers that to eat small por- 
tions of all foods that go to make up a normal diet 
was better than ruthless cutting out of any one so- 
called fattening food. It must be admitted that he 
had a difficult time of it! 

History is repeating itself, however, and the fool- 
ish, not to say dangerous, fad for weighing as little 
as possible is, like other fashions before it, facing 
the discard. 

Now the baker is not in business primarily for the 
purpose of teaching women how to eat. He will, how- 
ever, be very shortsighted if he fails to read the signs 
of the times and to draw his own conclusions for the 
upbuilding of his own business. 

This particular sign of the times, the one pointing 
to the coming change in fashions as regards the femi- 
nine figure, has a peculiar interest for the baker. He 
already realizes that as women think, so will they pur- 
chase, and it is his business to make them think bakery 
products. He is already helping to spread the gospel 
of good food and nutrition for children. Now that the 
children’s mothers are beginning to be sensible about 
their own as well as the children’s diets, the baker 
may help materially to hasten the happy day of well- 
fed women by the pleasant process of increasing his 
own sales, 

How shall he go about it? First of all let him 
remember that bakery products are in- 
dispensable to the construction of a sat- 
isfactory diet. With this fact well di- 
gested, so that it is really a part of his 
consciousness, success is practically as- 
sured, The conviction that baked foods 
are essential to normal nutrition will in 
itself be an inspiration, and almost in 
spite of himself the baker will find that 
some of this inspiration is making itself 
felt in his sales programs. 

The next step would seem to be for 
the baker to decide, first, what he wishes 
to say; second, the medium through 
which he may most effectively broadcast 
his message. 
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Bakery Products in Relation to Normal 
Weight 

— comes deciding on the material 

which is to be included in the sales 
program. It is suggested that the baker 
should arm himself with a table of 
standards showing figures for the av- 
erage weight of women of various 
heights and ages. Before planning to 
make use of such a table the baker 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 


By Winifred Stuart Gibbs 





HIS is the first of a new series of articles writ- 
ten by Miss Gibbs exclusively for The North- 
western Miller and American Baker, viewing bak- 
ery products and problems from the critical stand- 
point of the American woman who is at once the 
commercial baker’s chief customer and chief com- 


petitor. In her first series of articles, published 
several months ago, Miss Gibbs brought to the 
baker valuable suggestions upon how to meet the 
feminine demand, and this theme will be still fur- 
ther developed in the forthcoming group. Because 
of her expert knowledge of nutrition, Miss Gibbs 
knows not only what women prefer to buy from 
the baker, but what they ought to buy. She is 


editor of the American Food Journal, and has had 
a notable career as a home economist. Those who 
have attended recent conventions of the American 
Bakers Association know Miss Gibbs as a force- 
ful and attractive speaker. 





to be used as guides only. Physicians and nutrition 
specialists agree that slight variations are to be ex- 
pected, according to the weight of bones, and so on. 
Moreover, they agree that a variation of 10 per cent 
from these figures is not to be taken as an indication 
that the individual is seriously over or under weight, 
as the case may be. The standards for normal weights 
are, however, a good starting point. The table is 
shown on this page. 


RATHER wide experience has proved that 
women are quite as much interested in watching 
their weight fluctuations as are the children, therefore 
it is suggested that as one item of his sales literature 
the baker should have little cards printed showing the 
weight standards for women. True, these figures may 
be found in various books on diet, but the exact book 
may not be available at precisely the moment when 
it is most desired. Handy and attractively printed 
little cards to slip in her hand bag will be welcomed 
by the average woman. That these cards should carry 
the name of the baker publishing them goes without 
saying. This announcement should, however, not be 
overemphasized. 
So much for the basis of facts on which the baker 
is to found his sales campaign in relation to normal 
weight. The next item to add to his store of informa- 


Symonds’ Table of Height and Weight for Women at Different Ages 


(Based on 58,855 accepted applicants for life insurance) 
Ages 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 60-54 
cesceue 111 113 115 117 119 122 125 128 
114 117 119 122 125 128 130 
116 118 121 124 128 131 133 
118 120 123 127 132 134 137 
122 124 127 131 135 138 141 
125 127 130 134 138 142 145 
128 131 135 139 143 147 149 
132 135 137 143 146 151 153 
135 139 143 147 150 154 157 
140 143 147 161 155 158 161 
144 147 151 155 159 163 166 
147 151 155 159 163 167 170 
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feminine Cfhigures 


tive material might be a small leaflet, or, if preferred, 
another card, bearing a carefully checked diet plan 
for the average woman. This leaflet or card might 
be headed, “The Normal Woman Is Proud of Her 
Normal Weight.” 

It is suggested that no special mention be made 
of the part played by bakery goods; that is, in so 
many words. It is better psychology to let the diet 
plan as a whole tell its own story. On the other hand, 
some bakers might prefer to print the names of these 
products in capitals, as in the following example: 


A Normal Diet for a Normal Woman 
LUNCHEON 
Vegetable soup or hot 
vegetable dish or salad 
Two or three slices of But- 
tered Bread or two 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit juice, or fresh or 
stewed fruit 
Cereal, if liked 
Two or three slices of But- 
tered Toast or two But- Buttered Rolls 
tered Rolls or Coffee Fruit tart or pudding 
Cake Tea or milk 
Eggs or bacon 
Coffee or milk 


DINNER 
Clear soup 
Wafers or Crisp Roll 


bese Beef, lamb, fish or 
Cheese, Nut, Meat or chicken 
Bread and Butter Two vegetables 
Sandwiches 


Green salad 
Pie, pudding or ice cream 
Black coffee 


Little Cakes 
Tea or chocolate 


In preparing these two pieces of publicity material 
it is advisable to make them as readable as possible. 
Their chief message should stand out so as immedi- 
ately to attract the eye. On the other hand, the tell- 
ing force of this message may be increased by the 
addition of a few terse statements. Both the card 
with the weight tables and the dietary leaflet might 
carry two or three (not more) statements like the 
following: 

The normal woman must weigh enough to enable 
her to live a normal life. 

When you have reached your normal weight, re- 
member that your food must supply sufficient energy 
to help you retain such weight. One good source of 
energy is the bakery. 

Bakery products help to balance your diet, your 
weight and the energy you spend in your daily ac- 
tivities. 

It will be observed that the suggestion is for the 
baker to take for granted that women are already 
interested in the question of normal weight. He is 
not assuming the réle of self-appointed teacher, but 
rather showing that he is keeping informed and up 
to date in the matter of women’s own 
interest. 


55-59 60-64 Broadcasting the Message 


131 129 S° much for a few suggestions as to 
ase oan what the alert baker will wish to say 
He ee on this subject of normal weight. Next 
149 +148 comes the equally interesting task of 
ies = tes.-~=—« deciding how he may most effectively 
os 2? broadcast his message. 

170 169 Naturally, his thoughts turn first to 


his already established trade. Satisfied 
customers are good friends and loyal 
boosters, so the baker who has deter- 
mined to help in the crusade for normal 
weight will do well to take them into 
his confidence. 

He should go about this as unosten- 
tatiously as possible. Perhaps all that 
he will care to do at first is to tuck one 
of the weight cards and one of the leaf- 
lets containing diet suggestions into the 
wrappers of each loaf that goes out, 
Further steps will be determined largely 
by the character of response which fol- 
lows. 

But the baker is ambitious. He has 
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got hold of a good thing, and he wisely 
wishes to make the most of its educa- 
tional and, therefore, sales value. One 
short cut to the attention of large groups 
is through women’s clubs, and if the mat- 
ter is handled carefully these clubs may 
provide an admirable outlet for the bak- 
er’s newly planned publicity material. 


Suggested Methods of Approach 
[¥ Mrs. Baker is already a member of 
the local women’s club she is the logi- 
eal connecting link between the plant 
and the club. If she is not a member, 
either she or her husband may easily se- 
cure an introduction to the president. 

If there is no more direct means of ob- 
taining such an introduction, the baker 
may purchase a directory entitled “Club 
Women of America,” a volume giving 
the names and addresses of every club 
president in the country. The price of 
this book is $3.10, and it may be ordered 
by addressing a letter to Editor, Club 
Women of New York, 16 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York City. 

Armed with the name of the president 
of the local women’s club the baker is 
ready to proceed with the next step of 
his campaign. A brief note to the presi- 
dent, requesting an interview “to discuss 
a matter of community welfare” will 
pave the way for future work. 

When talking with the club president 
the baker should first ask her if she has a 
chairman for home economics. If she 
has, this woman is probably the one for 
him to work with. In any case, here 
are a few of the points which the baker 
should strive to put over when talking 
with the president. 

The baking industry is already identi- 
fied with progressive movements con- 
cerned with popular education along diet 
and nutrition lines. Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
president of the American Institute of 
Baking, is a member of the board of the 
American Child Health Association, and 
many local bakers are helping in the 
cause. 

Knowing the interest taken by wom- 
en’s clubs in all matters concerning com- 
munity betterment, the baker asks the 
privilege of a place on one or more of 
the club programs. 

Granted such a privilege, the baker 
will endeavor to convince the women that 
he is ready to further the cause of com- 
munity health. Especially will he be 
glad to show them how his plant stands 
ready to bear an active part in all com- 
munity programs centering around nu- 
tritional problems, and he will place at 
their disposal material bearing on the 
newer tendency toward stressing normal 
weight. 

The wise baker will not speak of his 
own products. His very presence does 
that for him. Rather will he strive to 
bring to the attention of the women lead- 
ers of his community the fact that he is 
ready to serve them by intelligent co- 
operation in all their own interests, with 
special emphasis on the matter of pres- 
ent fads and their influence on health. 
The women’s patronage will do the rest! 

To sum up: 

There is noticeable a general in- 
terest on the part of women in mak- 
ing normal weight the fashion. 

The baker may do much to help 
this tendency develop into action, 
while at the same time he increases 
his own sales. 

Present customers should be ap- 
proached first, then local women’s 
clubs. 

Results of work with the club. 
groups should be analyzed and used 
as the basis for an even wider ex- 
tension of the sales campaign. 





CLASS OF 31 GRADUATED 
BY INSTITUTE OF BAKING 


A large percentage of the fall class 
of the American Institute of Baking 
which was graduated on Dec. 18 came 
from the West. One member, John 
Thornquist, has worked with Gus Ras- 
mussen, of the Washington Bakeries 
Corporation, Seattle, for 18 years. His 
experience with Danish pastries made 
him a valuable assistant to the instruc- 
tors. Another member, Harry Jacque, 
of the Haynes-Foster Baking Co., Port- 
land, under whose management that 
company’s cake department business has 
increased 400 per cent, secured some 
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new ideas, working with Dr. Morison 
in the research laboratories, studying 
different modified cake formulas and 
types of shortening. 

Among members of the class gradu- 
ated were: Delbert D. Diercks, Burling- 
ton, Iowa, Nafziger Baking Co; Robert 
S. Wood, Norfolk, Va., Gardner Bak- 
eries; Lionel Hecht, Jr., Bristol, Va., 
Hecht’s Bakery; Carl H. Bauer, Butte, 
Mont., Home Baking Co; Russell E. 
Duvernoy, New York, Duvernoy & 
Sons; Henry W. Wehr, 7124 South 
Green Street, Chicago; Walter M. Seh- 
nert, Presho, S. D., Sehnert’s Bakery; 
Harry Lausen, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
Schulze Baking Co; R. C. Miessler, St. 
Louis, The Fleischmann Co; Seth F. A. 
Wood, Newtonville, Mass., The Fleisch- 
mann Co; R. Newton Laughlin, Omaha, 
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Continental Baking Corporation; L. A. 
Allsen, Rockford, Ill; J. Benedict, Ge- 
neva (N. Y.) Baking Co; E. P. Osen- 
brug, Columbus, Wis; J. H. Wester- 
field, Chicago, Livingston Baking Co. 
Others were: H. H. Wagner, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, Washburn Crosby Co; Wil- 
liam T. Biddle, State College, Pa; Har- 
ry Jacque, Portland, Oregon, Haynes- 
Foster Baking Co; . F. Hartman, 
Glenwood, Iowa; John Thornquist, Seat- 
tle, Continental Baking Corporation; 
Carl Hove, Seattle, Sperry Flour Co; 
Joseph Siegman, Portland, Oregon, 
United States Bakery; Emanuel Furi, 
San Jose, Cal; W. Blair Lee, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., Storck Baking Co; N. Sil- 
ver, Boston, Silver’s Bakery; Valance 
E. Sims, Clarkston, Wash., Lewiston 


(Idaho) Baking Co; Lester Welch, Hart- 
ley, Iowa; Mont Vv. Cambler, Pueblo, 
Colo; Paul Barnes, Hayden, Colo; John 
Moroff, 2222 Clifton Avenue, Chicago; 


This Spirit of Christmas 


pi Cy spirit of Christmas, 
This thing fragile, sweet 

And subtle as fragrance 

: ee Of ripening wheat; 


This heady elixir, 

This compound of pain 

And laughter as haunting 
As wind in grain; 


This hearth-qlow, this holly 

This candle-lit tree, 

These gifts and these greetings 
Between pou and me; 


And what is this spirit? 

Ob, who map define 

Something humanly perfect 
Wholly divine? 


A gay thing infused 
Like leaven through time; 
@ gift heaben-sent 
@n a heabven-swung chime? 


Sigmund Schiff, Cincinnati, J. H. Day 
Co. 

The 1927 winter class will begin on 
Jan. 3. 





SILVER TROPHY AWARDED 

The silver trophy, emblematic of the 
highest honors in the monthly better 
bread contest among members of the 
Quality Bakers of America went to the 
Sanitary Baking Co., Clarksburg, W. 
Va., for November. The winning bread 
was a Kew-Bee loaf, and the winning 
score was 99 per cent. This company 
has won the trophy once before and, in 
addition, has received three honorable 
mentions. Members receiving honorable 
mentions for their bread submitted in 
November included Schaible’s Bakery, 
Easton, Pa; Cortland (N. Y.) Baking 
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Co; Superior Baking Co., Akron, Ohio; 
William Wolf’s Bakery, Baton Rouge, 
La., and H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Augusta, 
Ga. 





GENERAL BAKING CO. MEETING 

Baltimore’s new Bond Bread kitchen, 
North and Harford avenues, was the 
scene of the annual meeting of 72 plant 
managers and executives of the General 
Baking Co. on Dec. 7-8. Baltimore was 
chosen as the site of this year’s meeting, 
in order that managers of the other 
plants might have an opportunity to in- 
spect the new bakery. 





BAKERY GIVES EMPLOYEES DINNER 

About 400 guests attended a dinner 
given to employees of the Hardy Bak- 
ing Co., Flint, Mich., and their friends 
recently. Turkey, duck, wild geese and 
chicken appeared on the menu. Walter 
Hardy was host. 
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INSTITUTE OF BAKING TO 
GIVE COURSES ON COAST 


William Walmsley, of the staff of the 
American Institute of Baking, will 
spend a month on the Pacific Coast 
where, in co-operation with local sec- 
tions of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, he will give extension courses 
for bakers who cannot take the full 
school course in Chicago. In his first 
lecture he will discuss the importance of 


* using good materials and balanced for- 


mulas. His production problems in this 
lecture will show the effect of unbal- 
anced formulas on the profit sheet. His 
second lecture will discuss costly for- 
mulas, secret formulas and the proper 
method of constructing formulas and 
using them in the shop. In his third lec- 
ture Mr. Walmsley will show the baker 
how to use formulas, with short-cut 
methods for computations and the ap- 
plication of formulas to a smoothly op- 
erating shop. The fourth lecture will be 
devoted chiefly to flour blending in both 
theoretical and practical ways. In the 
fifth lecture Mr. Walmsley will discuss 
yeast in relation to different mixing pro- 
grams. The final lecture will be on pro- 
duction control master records by which 
the operator can determine whether or 
not his shop is making money. 

The first extension course will be giv- 
en at Los Angeles on Dec. 27-29. The 
southern section of the American Socie- 
ty of Bakery Engineers is arranging 
the courses, which will be held after- 
noons and evenings. Mr. Walmsley will 
devote his morning to visiting bakeries 
operated by members of the American 
Bakers Association, in conference with 
graduates of the school now located in 
southern California, and with men who 
may wish information concerning the 
work of the institute and the association. 


A similar program will be presented 
in San Francisco on Jan. 3-5, in co- 
operation with the San Francisco branch 
of the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers. On Jan. 10-12 the extension 
course will be given in Portland under 
the auspices of the newly organized 
Portland section of the society. 


Washington bakers are interested in 
organizing a branch of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers at Seattle, 
and Mr. Walmsley plans to give his 
course before this new group on Jan. 
13-15. 


While the plans for giving the exten- 
sion courses are being developed on the 
Pacific Coast, similar ones contemplate 
extension courses in Boston for the bene- 
fit of New England bakers. The newly 
organized New England section of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers 
has asked the institute to arrange 
courses to be given by Victor Marx the 
latter part of January or early in Feb- 
ruary. The institute is arranging also 
to give an extension course in retail 
baking. This is being arranged by E. 
C. Johnson, chairman of the retail bak- 
ers’ section of the New England Bak- 
ers’ Association, and will be open to all 
bakers. 

Information concerning any of these 
courses can be obtained from the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking or from the 
chairmen of the several sections of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers. 





SHELBYVILLE IS SCENE OF 
INDIANA BAKERS’ MEETING 


The Indiana Bakers’ Association held 
a district meeting at Shelbyville on Nov. 
30, C. P. Ehlers, secretary, giving a 
brief outline of the work that the asso- 
ciation was doing. Jack Todd, of the 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
explained the working of sponge dough. 
J. J. Paar, head demonstrator of the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., described two sweet goods 
formulas, giving the cost of each mix. 
Louis Wald, of the Sunland Sales Asso- 
ciation, made a batch of raisin bread 
and raisin tarts, explaining the process 
of their making to the gathering. O. 
W. Hall, of the Century Machine Co., 
was asked to do some bread scoring, 
since a number of bakers had brought 
samples of their product. J. A. Zeller, 
vice president of the association, tad 
the concluding address. 
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Business Notions for the “Baker — By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 








HOLESALE bakers, 
particularly the larg- 
er ones, who have at 
i their disposal almost 
| r} unlimited resources in 
and in 
ae iain, often fail to 
realize that the chem- 
vist is a most profit- 
able source a ei and merchan- 
dising ideas. Consequently, advertising 
copy for bread keeps on telling the 
housewife that baker’s bread is as good 
as mother used to make, that it relieves 
her of much work, that it is a sanitary 
product, and other similar overworked 
statements. 

The housewife is a shrewd buyer, pur- 
chasing what she considers to be the 
best for the amount of money expended 
and, in the case of foodstuffs, what she 
believes will be the best for her family. 
Catchy phrases and attractive illustra- 
tions are a valuable part of advertising 
copy, but they are not self-sufficient in 
the case of bread. 

The chemist delves into all phases of 
bread as a food. He finds out its effect 
upon people’ under various conditions, 
and he observes the~effect of different 
kinds of bread. He knows, chemically, 
of what bread is composed, and the pur- 
pose of each component part as a food- 
stuff. All this, and more, does the chem- 
ist know, and this storehouse of mer- 
chandising appeal frequently is passed 
by unused by the bakery advertising and 
sales directors. 

Copy based upon the chemist’s know]l- 
edge need not be technical. No matter 
how dry the facts, they can be presented 
in an interesting manner. Although it 
is true that such advertising copy, point- 
ing out the chemical value of bread as a 
food, could be limited to no one bakery, 
yet the baker who first started it in his 
community would have a distinct advan- 
tage over those of his competitors who 
might later follow in his lead. Further- 
more, sales appeals of this character, 
having a tendency to increase bread con- 
sumption generally, are of invaluable 
benefit to the baking industry as a whole, 
and particularly to the baker doing the 
advertising. 





* oe 


M ANY medium-sized wholesale bakers 
find that the upkeep cost of their 
fleet of trucks is proportionately higher 
than it should be. To have a truck re- 
paired at the ordinary garage is expen- 
sive, and it is only the 


CO-OPERA- largest plants that war- 
TIVE rant the maintenance of 
MACHINE their own machine shops. 
SHOPS Furthermore, many bak- 


ers find they have not 
room on their property for the adequate 
garaging of their fleets. 

This situation offers a practical means 
of co-operation which, if successfully 
managed, would save many dollars an- 
nually for all bakers entering into it. 
The establishment of a joint, or co-opera- 
tive, machine shop and garage, where all 
necessary repair work and storage could 
be done for the bakeries participating in 
the operation of the shop, would enable 
wholesale bakeries which are too small 
to maintain their own shops and garages 
to obtain the benefit of the same low 
costs on their truck repairing and stor- 
age as that enjoyed by their larger com- 
petitors. 

* * 
IN many modern retail bakeries ac- 
counting, often called bookkeeping, is 
developed to an efficient and satisfactory 
point. Wholesale bakers have found an 
adequate accounting system absolutely 
necessary in the opera- 


PROFITS tion of their businesses. 
FROM BOOK- Unfortunately, however, 
KEEPING many retail bakers go 


along from year to year, 
knowing, or believing, they are making 
a little money, keeping only such records 
as come into being through the receipt 
of and p payment for merchandise, and the 
tinging of the cash register, 





What, they ask, is the necessity of 
spending time in keeping records, when 
the party doing the work might be out 
in the shop or store, or be dispenséd with 
entirely. The answer is simple. The 
baker who keeps an adequate record on 
all the operations of his plant finds many 
leaks that can be eliminated. He en- 
counters places where operations can be 
economized. The value of exact knowl- 
edge of all financial phases in the work- 
ing of his business is demonstrated in 
the fact that most price wars are started 
by bakers who use little or no accounting 
methods in their businesses. 

* * 


N a report presented at a recent con- 

vention of the Window Display Adver- 
tising Association a number of conclu- 
sions were drawn by the research com- 
mittee, which was responsible for the 
material in the report, 
that are of interest to 
wholesale bakers who 
would like to receive rec- 
ognition in the windows of their retail 
distributors, and seek this end through 


WINDOW 
DISPLAYS 


the medium of offering window displays. 

Two conclusions which every wholesale 
baker who looks with longing at some 
portion of the retailers’ windows might 
well consider before attempting to de- 
velop any displays therein are the ones 
in which it is declared that “cheap dis- 
plays prove an expensive economy,” and 
the admonition “not to pay for windows. 
You'll start something you can’t finish.” 

A product is frequently judged by its 
advertising, and a display which mani- 
festly looks cheap will reflect the same 
quality to the product advertised. Fur- 
thermore, retail merchants are quick to 
sense the undesirability of permitting 
anything except of the most attractive 
nature to be placed in their windows, 
and the baker will shortly find that a 
cheap display will turn into a most ex- 
pensive one. 

There is little need to write of the 
many arguments against the baker, or 
manufacturer, paying for the use of re- 
tailers’ windows, as they are already well 
known in the baking industry. Several 
companies closely allied to the baking 
trade have made a habit for some time 








“Tt’s the Junge Boys from Joplin” 


F you are ever traveling down in south- 

ern Missouri (the land of a million 

smiles, the chambers of commerce 
down there call it) don’t be startled if 
you hear the sudden blast of a steam 
whistle directly behind you, and turning, 
see a locomotive heading straight down 
the highway. The natives of the Ozark 
country used to be startled at this, and 
silently pledged to forego the visits to 
Ike Jones’s, whose little plant up in the 
hills is not recognized as a legitimate 
manufacturing business since the adop- 
tion of the eighteenth amendment. But 
now they simply chuckle and say, “It’s 
only them Junge boys from Joplin.” 

The “Junge boys from Joplin” are 
August C., president, and Albert, sec- 
retary and treasurer, of the Junge Bak- 
ing Co., Joplin, Mo. Through their un- 
usual and often unique advertising meth- 
ods they have made their firm one of the 
best known in the Joplin trade territory. 
Their latest “stunt” is the locomotive 
pictured here, the idea for which was 
conceived by August C. Junge several 
years ago after seeing a somewhat simi- 
lar design at a circus. A few months 
ago the idea took a material form, and 
has since brought much publicity to these 
progressive bakers. 

The locomotive was built in odd mo- 
ments by the employees of the bakery. 
The chassis of a motor truck was used 
as a frame work, and the locomotive parts 
were fashioned out of steel sheeting. It 
is 22 feet long and complete in all its 


details. The total cost was about $600. 

Effective realism is produced by a 
smudge box placed in the “fire box,” 
which keeps a constant streamer of black 
smoke issuing from the stack. The ex- 
haust of an air pump is also discharged 
through this stack, giving a chugging 
sound and sending the smoke up in short, 
sharp puffs as the engine gets under 
way. This effect is enhanced by real 
steam which issues out of the cylinder 
heads at each stroke of the pistons, and 
rushes forth when the deep throated 
whistle is sounded. The steam is ob- 
tained by running coal oil over the hot 
exhaust pipes. In the tender are piled 
what appear to be huge lumps of coal, 
but are in reality chunks of painted cork. 
A caliaphone has been installed in the 
tender, but its music is seldom needed. 

The locomotive has brought front-page 
news story publicity to the Junge Bak- 
ing Co. in almost every one of the many 
towns to which it has been taken, and is 
usually directly responsible for increased 
business when it appears in a locality. 
In Springfield, Mo., the driver was ar- 
rested for a minor infraction of the 
traffic rules, and when Mr. Junge ap- 
peared at police headquarters the police 
chief was so impressed with the “engine” 
that he insisted on driving it around the 
business district. 

The Junge Baking Co. uses the loco- 
motive in advertising both bread and 
the five-cent candy cake bar manufac- 
tured by it under the brand Oh-Zark. 





of furnishing window displays to bak- 
ers, but these are nearly always paid for 
by the baker. The cost is not large, but 
it is sufficient for the manufacturer to 
get his original investment out of the 
displays, and to make the baker realize 
they are valuable. In addition to the 
financial benefit to the manufacturer or 
wholesale baker accruing from such a 
system, the baker will have more respect 
for the displays and use them accord- 


ingly. 


BREAD delivered by wholesale bakers 

to retail grocers or other merchants 

is but half sold. This is particularly 

true where the baker takes back stale 

bread. Therefore, the wholesale baker’s 

sales problem is divided 

THE TWO into two parts—one to 

SALES STEPS get the bread into the 

stores, and the other to 

get it out of the stores and into the 
homes of the consumers. 

A sales campaign, no matter how ac- 
tive, covering only one of these phases, 
is incomplete and will not establish a 
permanent business. To buy the bread, 
the housewife must find it accessible in 
her neighborhood store, and to keep 
handling the bread the merchant wants 
to have it in demand by the housewife 
after he has bought it from the baker. 

Many methods of sales appeal to get 
bread into stores have been tried out 
with varying degrees of success, but the 
surest way of getting a merchant to 
handle a particular brand of bread is to 
convince him that the bakery is doing all 
in its power to create a demand for it 
among the housewives of his community. 
The bread salesman, calling on the retail 
trade, cannot stress too strongly the ad- 
vertising being done by his bakery to 
the community at large. Such methods 
provide as strong a selling appeal as talk 
about quality and service. 

+ * 

ALESMEN are employed because of 

their ability, or supposed ability, to 
sell merchandise, whether it be bread or 
anything else. The salesman for a 
wholesale bakery is no exception to this 


- * 


rule. He must have, or 
EVILS OF give promise of having, 
MACHINE- some natural sales abil- 
LIKE ity, or he would not be 
SELLING put into the position by 


the baker. In addition 
to his selling ability he must be given 
training regarding the merchandising 
points of the products he is to sell. 

But how extensive his instruction must 
be is a point that must be determined by 
the one in charge of sales. It is a clear- 
ly established fact that too many rules 
and too many set selling speeches are 
worse than none at all. A buyer will 
quickly determine whether a man is de- 
livering a set speech or not, and if he 
comes to the conclusion that he is listen- 
ing to a prepared talk he quickly loses 
interest. Again, the salesman is em- 
ployed because he is thought to have a 
certain degree of natural sales instinct, 
and the baker will usually find it more 
profitable to let him develop this in his 
own way than to attempt to make a 
machine out of him. 

: * 


W HEN a salesman attempts to sell 
a new customer, he invariably puts 
forth all the selling arguments at his 
disposal. The shrewd salesman has 
learned in the last few years that his 
company’s advertising is 


KEEPING one of the strongest sell- 
THE OLD ing points at his com- 
CUSTOMER mand. If a retail gro- 


cer knows that a whole- 
sale baker is doing a creditable amount 
of advertising to stimulate demand for 
the bread in his community, he will be 
much more desirous of handling that 
particular bread than if the baker made 
little or no effort to help in the sale of 
his bread to the ultimate consumer. 
But unless the salesman is unusually 
thorough in his work, he is inclined to 
neglect calling his old customers’ atten- 
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HAT old woman who lived in a shoe and who had so many children she 
Taian know what to do, may not provide much of an analogy for Baker 

Robinson, of Guelph, Ont., who hasn’t nearly so many children as that, and 
who, moreover, knows exactly what to do with those he has. He makes bakers 
of them—and musicians. Think of it! An eight-piece family band! And every 
one a baker—or well on the road to becoming one. 

Bakers have become famous for many worthy things, but the Robinson 
family has a distinction that is at once unusual and unique. And they get a 
lot of fun out of it, too, they say. In fact Robinson’s Family Band has become 
quite a drawing card for lawn socials, garden parties, concerts, excursions, etc., 
and wherever they go they are popular and enjoy themselves while providing en- 
tertainment for others. 

The home of Robinson’s Band and the Robinson Bakery is also the home of 
the new Canadian School of Baking, Trent Institute, in connection with the On- 
tario Agricultural College, and whenever a party of bakers arrives to inspect 
the school the Robinson Band is invariably at the depot to greet it. In fact, 
wherever there is a public duty to perform for the honor and prestige of the 
Royal City or the baking business they are right there to do the needful. The 
Robinson musicians are not only known locally, but have a reputation throughout 
western Ontario. The accompanying picture is of the augmented band as it 
appeared at the Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto, last September, when 
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it entered Class C in the musical competitions and walked away with the first 
prize. It also won a silver cup at London, Ont., in March, 1925. It has broad- 
cast radio programs from CKCL, Toronto CKOC, Hamilton, and CFGC, Brant- 
ford. 

When playing as a family band Mr. Robinson leads with a clarinet. In the 
picture shown here of the augmented band, he is seen second to the right of the 
bass drum with a saxophone. The other members of the band are E. E. L. Rob- 
inson, first cornet; A. C. Robinson, second cornet; E. L. Robinson, solo cornet; 
A. B. Robinson, E flat bass; C. V. Robinson, baritone; A. P. G. Robinson, alto—all 
sons of Bandmaster Robinson, and Master Edwin Robinson, grandson, a drum- 
mer. The efficient little drummer knows his stuff when it comes to wrapping, 
and when he is not at school you should just see him cleaning tins. Perhaps 
it was the music he made in this job that inspired him to become a drummer. 

Mr. Robinson is very much interested in music, as well as good bakery 
products, and while his chief concern is developing his already comfortable busi- 
ness, he spends much of his time with the boys and their music. They have a 
professor instruct them once a week. Mr. Robinson declares that it is not only 
good fun running a family band, but it is also good business, as they are brought 
before the public so much that every one knows about Robinson’s Family Band 
and, consequently, about Robinson’s Family Bakery. Mr. Robinson is an in- 
curable optimist, and says that when one loses the spirit of optimism he is done. 














tion to his company’s advertising. He 
has told them about it before, and be- 
lieves it unnecessary to keep talking 
about that point. However, such neglect 
loses many old customers. Not having 
been frequently reminded of the bakery’s 
advertising efforts, they grow dim in 
their minds, and they listen with interest 
to the sales talk, freely intermingled with 
references to his company’s advertising, 
of the representative of a competing bak- 
ery. Often they agree to handle the 
other bread simply because of the sales- 
man’s talk about the advertising that is 
back of it. 

The sales representative of the bakery 
whose bread was first in a store has no 
logical excuse for the loss of a customer, 
except in a few unavoidable cases. Had 
he kept the merchant informed of his 
firm’s advertising, he would have ma- 
terially weakened his competitor’s sales 
appeal, 


* # 


[HE prices at which both wholesale 
and retail bakers sell their products 
are rather definitely fixed by competition. 
Some baker may make a loaf of bread 
sufficiently better than those produced by 
his competitors to permit 


REDUCING him to ask and get a 
MANUFAC- slightly higher price for 
TURING it, but the margin of 


costs profit will likely be about 

the same, for the cost of 
better ingredients in the higher priced 
loaf will swallow up the additional cent 
or two obtained for it. Not but that it 
is sound merchandising to make the bet- 
ter loaf, for it is, but increasing the net 
profit from the operation of the plant 
must be sought in some other manner 
than increasing prices. 

Practically the only means of arriving 
at this end is in the reduction of manu- 
facturing costs. In most shops labor, 
whether it be done by the owner or em- 
ployees, is operating as inexpensively as 
possible. But equipment is another mat- 
ter. A shop in which nearly all of the 
machinery is old, or in which an inade- 
quacy of equipment exists, cannot pos- 
sibly operate on as low a cost of pro- 
duction as one in which all the machinery 
is modern, and sufficient to prevent men 





from doing work which should be done 
by machinery. 
* * 


I? was not so many years ago that the 
advent of a chain grocery store, one 
which handled bakery products, into a 
community was the signal for the local 
retail baker to become greatly worried, 
and talk about being 
CONQUERING forced out of business by 
CHAIN STORE the price cutting compe- 
COMPETITION tition of the chain unit. 
Where the baker folded 
his hands and waited for the worst to 
happen, he was not disappointed, and 
found that some of his business, particu- 
larly his bread trade, was being attract- 
ed to: the chain store. 
However, others were not defeated so 
easily and, in seeking a means of meet- 


ing this new competition, found that it 
could be turned to an advantage. They 
discovered that the chain unit attracted 
more shoppers to the neighborhood, and 
that the closer their bakeshops were to 
the chain stores, the more shoppers 
passed their own doors, and passing 
shoppers are prospective customers, 

The next thing they realized was that 
the tremendous purchasing power of the 
chain systems, together with their ability 
to suffer losses in one store while mak- 
ing up such deficits in others, made 
price competition impossible. However, 
there was one place where the inde- 
pendent retail bakers could compete 
more than successfully with the chain 
stores. That was in personal service, 
and in offering a line of desirable, se- 
lected baked goods which the chain 
stores could not afford to carry. 








The Decline in Bread Consumption 
By Professor B. W. Dedrick 


Head of the Department of Mall Engineering, Pennsylvania State College 


MATTER of the utmost conse- 

quence to both miller and baker 

was considered in an article entitled 
“A Baker’s View on Declining Bread 
Consumption,” and an editorial, “Fair 
Questions,’ which appeared in The 
Northwestern Miller and American Bak- 
er on Nov. 24. The subject bears fur- 
ther consideration. 

The decline in bread consumption fre- 
quently has been attributed to the in- 
creased use of. sweets, such as candy, ice 
cream and fruit. Undoubtedly these 
things have contributed to the decline, 
but there are other causes. 

Probably every baker is ambitious to 
produce the super loaf of bread, and 
some believe that they have already 
achieved this distinction. In appearance 
their bread is attractive——large, and of 
good volume, with a golden crust and 
white, flaky crumbs. But the fact is too 
often ignored that much of this bread 
lacks the flavor of the old-time loaf, or 
of that baked in the home. It easily 
crumbles when cut, or when butter is 


spread upon a slice of it. The crust is 
thin, but often tough. Who doesn’t like 
crisp, brown crust, which, when bitten 
into, breaks off and crumbles in the 
mouth? But often there is only a tough, 
thin crust, tasteless, which must be torn 
off with the teeth. Sometimes the side 
and under crust have a disagreeable 
taste, owing to the oil and grease used 
in the pan. 

For centuries, bread has been the most 
dependable article of diet for many na- 
tions, and it is a noteworthy fact that 
those peoples who have subsisted on 
wheat bread have been the most ener- 
getic and the most intellectual. It is the 
cheapest and most nutritious food. There 
is no waste in bread; all of it may be 
eaten. It is the one article of steady 
diet of which we never tire. Bread owes 
its popularity and value as a food to 
the peculiar properties of wheat flour, its 
natural and distinctive flavor. The com- 
bination of yeast, sugar and salt in cer- 
tain proportions, with a little shorten- 
ing added, brings out the natural flavor 





of wheat, a flavor which may be encour- 
aged by the spreading of good butter on 
the slice, forming a nutritious, well- 
balanced ration. 

No matter how perfect the loaf may 
otherwise be, the lack of the wheat’s nat- 
ural flavor, inconsistency of crumb and 
a thin, tough crust are certain, in the 
long run, to turn people away from 
bread as a steady article of diet. Many 
bakers frankly admit that the loaf turned 
out from their ovens is overimproved at 
the sacrifice of the wheat flavor and the 
crisp, tender crust. 

The Northwestern Miller and Ameri- 
can Baker has expressed the situation in 
a nutshell with the statement that “only 
intelligent observation is necessary to 
reasonable conviction that appetite for 
the scientifically perfect loaf is less than 
the appetite for the homely loaf from 
the housewife’s oven.” And further: “It 
is the clear duty of the bread industries 
to try to find the truth about these tend- 
encies, rather than to insist that the 
customer ‘is being supplied the world’s 
best loaf, and it is his business to like 
it and eat it.” 

There was a time when bakers took 
pride in advertising bread as the kind 
“that mother used to bake.” Now there 
are those who ridicule the idea that good 
bread was ever made in the home, at 
least nothing to compare with the prod- 
uct of his ovens. Well, perhaps the 
home loaf was not always perfect. Some- 
times the housewife had bad luck, but 
in the main she had good bread. 

Home baking has declined in the urban 
centers, and even in the rural districts, 
principally for the reason that it in- 
volved considerable time and _ labor. 
Rather than go through the process of 
making her own bread the housewife 
very often will accept the bakery prod- 
uct, making the mental reservation that 
it is not as tasty or as generally good 
as her own. If she finds a method where- 
by she can avoid the greater part of this 
long time and labor, home baking may 
increase. She will take milk, or water, 
yeast, flour, sugar, salt and lard, and 
make a batch of bread such as “mother 
used to make.” 





HAT’S always struck me is the big difference 
3 in men,” an old fellow told me the other day. 
“So there's always going to be a big difference 
in business methods.” And j 


er A Christmas Chab 


By Harve 


the old chap gave me the following story: 


This Missouri country was beautiful once, 
as fitting a stage for the Eden scene as any in 
the world.” But that was when the Indians 
were here, when the country was a great for- 
est of black walnut, butternut, sugar maple, 
hickory and oak; and when the game was thick 
beneath the branches of the trees. The country 
was like that when our grandfathers, striking 


through a long and ill-marked woodland trail, moving through the forest in the freshness of a mild December day, unmindful 
came to settle it. They built their cabins and of the terrible, dark months ahead. He had his thoughts on three tiny youngsters 
they reared their broods, and thought it a luxury to be enabled to move from a and a small measure of wheat flour, the possession of which meant so much to them. 
rough log house into a house the logs of which were hewn. They made roads It was noon when he reached the mill of Newt Jolley and saw the rambling 
called corduroy, which meant that trees had been felled over the bottomless mud frame buildings,—for Newt not only had a frame house, but frame granaries, 
and viscous clay in order that vehicles might pass. They cleared some ground and barns and the mill. He plowed with a span of horses instead of oxen; he had also 
planted grain, and by ceaseless labor and close economy some of them honestly a driving team (nice, fat-bellied, sleek-limbed bays). Newt came out of the 
prospered. house, removing with the back of his hand the generous stains of dinner from 
They had to battle all kinds of weather. There were floods in the spring, his whiskers, as Rufe stopped his oxen in the barnyard and climbed down from the 
drouths in the summer, and maybe a cyclone at any season of the year; hailstorms wagon box. One had au to look at Newt Jolley to know he was a man of con- 
were frequent, and often jagged bolts of lightning would strike down people trav- sequence in those parts. He had begun to get stout, had a red face and fan- 
ersing the mud roads or make some outbuilding crackle, and light up the sky shaped beard, wore a broad-brimmed hat and a long coat. 


with its flames. 

Some of the settlers didn’t do so well. Rufe Gilbert 
was one of them. He lived ’way up in the northeast corner 
of the county, miles from anywhere. He had a one-room 
cabin, in which he, his wife, and their three children ate 
and slept; he had a barn, a granary, and several acres of 
cleared ground. He worked his tall, raw-boned and red- 
faced body as hard as the next man, from sunup to sunset, 
but never had more than enough to last him through the 
winter. But Rufe never borrowed. If he ran short of pro- 
visions, his family lived on what he could bring down with 
his musket. 

Rufe had a lot of-sentiment, particularly where his fam- 
ily was concerned. ‘There was one time in the year that 
they all looked forward to—Christmas., Rufe never did any 
more than the necessary chores on Christmas Day, and 
then for dinner Mrs. Gilbert always baked wheat bread and 
some sweet cakes. All the rest of the year they never tasted 
any sort of cereal except corn meal. Sometimes they didn’t 
have that, but Rufe couldn’t raise wheat on his land, so 
every year just before Christmas he would fill a measure 
with corn meal and take it over to one of the two mills in 
the county and trade it for a little flour, so they could 
have wheat bread and sweet cakes for Christmas dinner. 

They couldn’t afford to give each other any presents, 
but these were never missed, because they had never had any. 
And it was really rather pitiful, the store Mrs. Gilbert and 
the children set by having wheat bread and sweet cakes for 
Christmas dinner. These had grown to mean something holy 
and sacred; to them, wheat bread and sweet cakes meant 
Christmas, and Christmas meant wheat bread and sweet 
cakes. 

One year the corn crop failed, and that increased the 
bleakness of the following winter. By December, Rufe, and 
many other farmers, had empty granaries. All he had was 
barely enough seed corn for planting, and to give that up 
meant certain starvation the next year. Everybody in the 
county, almost, was in the same fix, and all of them were 
worried about how they could keep their little families from 
starving. 

In every sentimental man there is, of course, an im- 
practical streak. To Rufe, the tragedy was not in the almost 
certain suffering that would come in the few months before 
harvest. He was sick at heart to think of the awful, un- 
spoken disappointment of his loved ones on the one day in 
all the year that they should be happy; at the one time that 
they could rest from their bitter struggle and really feel 
the presence and the friendliness of the generous Christ 
about whom they had been taught. The spiritual in many 
men is too weak to battle custom without aid, and to Rufe 
Gilbert and his unlearned family, wheat bread and sweet 
cakes were Christ-given food. Without them, it would be as 
any other day. 

One morning a few days before Christmas Rufe formed 
a resolve. He had never borrowed, but his love for his 
family overcame his stringent pride. He got out his yoke 
of oxen and hitched them to the wagon. He turned out of 
the lane just as the sun was coming up over the wood behind 
him, and the oxen pushed stolidly along through the path of 
mud which wound interminably among the great branched 
trees. 

A thaw had set in, and the roads were softer than axle 
grease; the oxen could flounder over them, but they could 
not make much headway. Pflug-ka-pflug went the deadened 
sound of their hoofs; pflap-hsst splashed the mud up over 
the wheels and against the wagon box as the team lumbered 
forward slowly, 12 miles west to where Newt Jolley had 
a little mill. 

Bill Evans had a mill 15 miles south, but the three 
miles of mud, with corduroy stretches through the wilderness, 
made a big difference. Both Newt and Bill would have 
flour,—they always had plenty of everything. They took 
generous tolls of all the corn and wheat raised in the county, 
and some from neighboring counties as well. And they both 
had good clearings, on which they raised wheat and corn to 
poet and sell when times were like the present, and no one 
had any food left of his own raising. 

Rufe sat motionless on the seat of the wagon, thinking 
of the joy he was going to give his wife and their children. 
He hoped that he could get enough flour so they could have 
a slice of bread and a cake in the evening. Meanwhile the 
mud was deep and thick; from time to time the oxen stum- 
bled. And Rufe Gilbert sat on the bespattered wagon box, 


He met Rufe midway between the house and barn, stood with his hands on 
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is hips and his head thrown back, so that he seemed to look down his nose as 
he asked: “Well, Rufe, what can I do for you?” 

The question was easily answered. Rufe said: “I calc’lated I'd get a little 
wheat flour from you; Newt.” 

Newt teetered back on his heels and said: “I reckon you got the cash in your 
pocket to pay for it?” 

“Why, no,” said Rufe. “I calc’lated to pay you back in corn when I husked 
next fall.” 

At that Newt not only teetered on his heels but sagely nodded his head. 
After a while he said: “Well, Rufe, I can’t let you have any wheat flour. There’s 
plenty of folks around here who want wheat flour and have got the cash to pay 
for it.” And he turned and walked back to the house. Rufe answered over his 
shoulder, “Reckon you’re right, Newt,” and, turning his oxen around in the middle 
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of the yard, he began his 12-mile journey homeward through that slimy mess of 
mu 

Rufe got home in good enough shape, but he was more discouraged than he 
had ever been in all the years since coming out to Missouri. He was worse off 
than he had been in the morning. A day was gone and there was no wheat flour,— 
which he had to have. He had to have it so much that he got up at 4 o'clock 
the next morning to after it. But this time he would go prepared. When Bill 
Evans asked him if he had the money with which to buy his flour he would jerk 
it out of his pocket so quickly that it would make Bill’s head swim. 

After Rufe hitched up that morning he loaded on the fat shoat that he had 
been banking on for food during the late winter. He had noticed a good many 
tracks around, and thought if he would devote more time to hunting he might be 
able to pull through without the pork. ‘He knew that Jim Barlow, who had the 
next farm south of his, was out of meat. Jim didn’t have any flour to spare, 
either, but he did have money. 

Barlow’s farm was not on the road that led to Bill Evans’ mill, and thus 
Rufe had before him a trip somewhat longer than 15 miles. And again the oxen 
went down the lane, dragging the wagon over the ruts and stumps in the light 
of dawn. And Rufe sat on the wagon box, the squealing and grunting of his last 
pig reminding him of the money which Jim Barlow would give him and of the 
wheat bread that to him and his family symbolized the purpose of Christ’s coming, 
—the hope of an eternal life of peace and happiness, without bitterness, without 
heartbreak, without hunger. 

There is no mode of travel known slower than that furnished by a yoke of 
oxen. And though the distance to Barlow’s farm was only five miles, the day 
was brightly advanced when Rufe reached it. He found Jim in the barn, tinker- 
ing with his plow, and said: “Jim, I brought this shoat along because I’ve got to 
have some cash this morning. Reckon you can let me have 
it?” Jim could, and did, and Rufe Gilbert turned back to 
the main road with silver dollars clinking in his pocket. 

On he went, the feel of the money distracting his mind 
from worries about the future, or from the ineffable dull- 
ness of the ride, At Bill Evans’ he would buy some flour; 
he had the cash in his pocket to pay for it. Pretty soon, it 
would be Christmas—It was worth those two days spent 
in tedious travel. 

He came to the Lost Creek ford, and the ice was so soft 
that in places the swirling water riffled the wagon spokes; 
arduously climbed the slippery bank, dense with bare under- 
brush, and two miles farther was driving along the swiftly 
running Grand River. The woods along that stream in the 
fall of the year would have given a Persian weaver patterns 
to drive him to despair. Rufe recalled, as he looked at the 
bare trees, the gold of the hickories a few weeks before, 
when he had last been that way; the bright yellow of the 
poplars; the purple of the oaks interspersed with deep 
green, and here and there the great red globes of the 
maples burning like torches. Some men might have seen 
God in that forest, but, although Rufe loved it, to him it 
was prose. The Book was poetry. God was real to him, and 
he tried to make pictures in his head of the face of God 
far off and away in the December sky, watching even this 
faithful servant who splashed through the mud of a 
river road on a toilsome quest to bring to a wilderness home 
the spirit of Christ on the day of His birth; watching Newt 
Jolley, and Bill Evans, and Jim Barlow. 

The road had probably been made by the Indians, or 
by buffalo and deer. It gradually dropped to the floor of 
the rich bottom lands, skirting the edge of the river, passing 
here and there the mouth of a ravine down which thin 
trickles of water now ran from the melting snow. It was 
afternoon as he approached the mill. As the oxen dragged 
up the road he saw Bill at the door, pulling in some sacks 
_ that had apparently been carried from a near-by 
crib. 

Bill Evans was of less girth and height than Newt 
Jolley; his forehead was a polished dome of such dimensions 
that it made his chin, partly obscured by a villainous mus- 
tache, look small. He was not only a miller, but also the 
best farmer in the county, and his hewn log house was, for 
those days and parts, spacious. 

The miller waited for Rufe in the doorway of the mill, 
a sack of grain propped against his knee. He stood with 
his hat off, wiping the sweat from his high forehead with 
his shirt-sleeve. The silver dollars jangled faintly one against 
the other in Rufe’s pocket as he climbed down from the 
wagon. 

Bill said: “Howdy, Rufe,” and Rufe answered: “Howdy, 
Bill. I thought maybe I could get a measure of wheat flour, 
if you’ve got any left.” 

“Yes, I got some left,” said Bill Evans. 

“Well, I'd like about a peck. Woman wants to do some 
bakin’.” 

Bill looked at Rufe and said after a moment: “Well, 
now, Rufe, you got the money to pay for this here flour?” 

Rufe thrust his hand into his pocket and whipped out 
the silver dollars. Bill looked at them, saw the sunlight 
shining on them as they lay in the palm of Rufe’s hand. He 
sighed. “Well, now, Rufe, I’m sorry I can’t let you have 
that flour. I’ll tell you, Rufe, there’s plenty of folks around 
here that ain’t got enough to eat to pull through another 
month, and they ain’t got the money to buy it with. I’m 
downright sorry, but I’ve just got to give it to them. Now, 
you’ve got that shoat " 

A team of oxen moved cumbersomely through the mud 
and slush of the road that leads away from the Evans mill. 
Rufe Gilbert looked out over the heads of the dumb, plod- 
ding beasts, beating out the distance more slowly than a 
requiem. “Twelve miles again tomorrow to Newt Jolley’s. 
Tight old cuss. But the day after’s Christmas. We'll sleep 
a little later. After breakfast I'll read the kids that chapter 
about Bethlehem while mamma’s bakin’ the bread and sweet 
cakes. Gosh! wouldn’t them kids be disappointed?” Then, 
after a while: “No wonder old Newt Jolley’s so rich. Ill 
bet sometimes he kain’t sleep nights. Sure is a big differ- 
ence in mortals. Next fall I’m a goin’ to take all my corn 
down to Bill Evans———.” He whistled a little tune as the 
hoofs of the oxen splashed noisily in the mud. 
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THE FLEISCHMANN CO.’S Chica- 
go office has been holding meetings, 
where its moving pictures are shown. 
On Dec. 3 the films showing how the 
basic sweet dough is used, “What Shall 
We Eat Today?” and yeast as a health 
food were shown. H. J. Shinkel, of the 
sales promotion, spoke briefly on his 
company’s advertising campaign for 
1927. On Dec.'15 a meeting was held 
at Wicker Park Hall, when these films 
also were shown. E. H. Shields, of the 
New York office, and W. Broeg, who 
made the basic sweet dough film, were 
present. 

THE READ MACHINERY CO. will 
hold its annual sales conference, Jan. 3- 
6, at its main offices at York, Pa. At- 
tractive invitations have been sent to the 
staff, and over 40 representatives from 
all over the country will be present. A 
feature will be demonstrations of all 
the company’s equipment. This concern 
is also sending out to the trade a 1927 
calendar, featuring pictures of its equip- 
ment. 

WILLIAM J. EISNER, president of 
the Newark Paraffine & Parchment Pa- 
per Co., New York, spent a few days in 
Chicago during the week ending Dec. 11. 

R. G. SOULE, of the Merrell-Soule 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., is on a several 
weeks’ business trip, calling on the trade 
in the South. 


T. L. SMITH, vice president, New 
York, S. H. Davis, division manager, 
and Robert Wirth, assistant division 
manager, Cleveland, and R. W. Griggs, 
Philadelphia, of The Fleischmann Co., 
visited the Chicago office early this 
month. 


THE READ MACHINERY CO., 
York, Pa., opened an addition to its York 
plant on Nov. 30. Employees from both 
the Glen Rock and York plants were 
present with their guests. The addi- 
tion covers approximately 16,000 square 
feet, and will give the company further 
manufacturing space which has _ been 
needed to take care of increasing busi- 
ness. It will also give the employees 
better working facilities. 

R. E. BAKER, New York, president 
of the Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., who is 
in Europe, is expected to return in Jan- 
uary. 

ARTHUR KATZINGER, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Ed- 
ward Katzinger Co., Chicago, has re- 
turned from a five weeks’ pleasure trip 
to the Pacific Coast. 

GEORGE P. GRIFFIN, sales man- 
ager for the Union Steel Products Co., 
Albion, Mich., was in Chicago several 
days recently. 


H. L. CALHOON, Chicago represen- 
tative of the Duhrkop Oven Co., reports 
that Ralph Pate, Elgin, IIL, is installing 
a basement fired oven. Mr. Pate is 
president of the Fox River Valley Bak- 
ers’ Association. 


D. W. SMITH, president of the Col- 
borne Mfg. Co., Chicago, left on Dec. 17 
for Miami on business, and later will 
spend a few weeks’ vacation at Daven- 
port, Fla. 


THE FLEISCHMANN CO. held a 
luncheon-sales meeting at the Alexandria 
Hotel, on Dec. 5, for about 60 salesmen 
of the Los Angeles branch. 


THE MIDDLEBY - MARSHALL 
OVEN CO., Chicago, has recently made 
installations as follows: the second oven 
for Mrs. Marie Sherman, 7518 Cottage 
Grove Avenue; No. 201 model D, Otto 
Thalou, 818 West Seventy-ninth Street; 
small model E, Nelson Norgard, 773 
West Adams Street; model C, double 
oven, Nystrom & Carlson, 1202 West 
Seventy-ninth Street; model C, double, 
J. H. Porter, 5252 North Robey Street; 
H. B. Bakery, Downers Grove, IIL, No. 
108 C double oven; St. Mary’s Training 
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School, Des Plaines, Ill., model C; Hotel 
Eitel, Cass and Delaware streets, double 
oven; Mable Dwan, 519 East Sixty- 
third Street, a second double oven; 
Charles Fleck, 5556 Belmont Avenue, 
double oven; S. Shuchart, 5752 Addison 
Street, double oven; Morgan Groceries, 
819 East Forty-seventh Street, their 
tenth Middleby oven; Carl Johnson, 5942 
West North Avenue, Middleby oven. 

THE TENNEY CO. has been incor- 
porated by Frank E. Tenney, 51 Union 
Street, Brockton, Mass., and Edward A. 
MacMaster and Charles M. Young, 
Brighton, Mass., to manufacture a flavor- 
ing product for bakers’ and confection- 
ers’ use. 


MEYER MARCUS is now represent- 
ing the Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., 
in northern New Jersey. 


RUDOLPH BECKER, president of 
the National Almond Products Co., 
Brooklyn, has returned from an extend- 
ed business trip through the West. 


MAJOR MAX FLEISCHMANN, 
chairman of the board of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., spent a week of successful 
hunting at the Bear River Duck Club in 
Utah recently. 

THE KOTTEN MACHINE CO.,, 
cake machinery, has doubled its capac- 
ity. It is now in its new factory on 
Thirty-fourth Street, Brooklyn. 


W. J. HALLOCK has been appointed 
manager of ‘The Fleischmann Co.’s 
branch at Olean, N. Y. 


C. H. VAN CLEEF, of the Diamalt 
branch of The Fleischmann Co., Cincin- 
nati, is in San Francisco, on a tour of 
the company’s coast branches. 


A. D. BELT, of the Thomson Machine 
Co., Belleville, N. J., who has been in 
southern California for several weeks, is 
in San Francisco, where he will spend 
the holidays. 

WALTER MALBERG, San Francis- 
co agent for The Fleischmann Co., after 
a month’s honeymoon in the Hawaiian 
Islands, is back at his desk. Mr. Mal- 
berg’s bride was Miss Mary Coleman. 


RAY STRITSINGER, general man- 
ager in Washington and Oregon for the 
Continental Baking Corporation, has re- 


turned from a conference with his com- 
pany in New York. 


M. S. LEVY, Los Angeles manager 
for the Joe Lowe Co., late last month re- 
turned from an extensive trip in the 
East. 


H. W. ROBINSON, of The Fileisch- 
mann Co., has returned to headquarters 
in San Francisco from a trip to Santa 
Barbara. 


H. E. RALSTON, northwestern rep- 
resentative of the American Bakery 
Equipment Co., is spending the holidays 
with Mrs. Ralston, in San Francisco. 





BAKERS’ CLUB OF NEW YORK MEETS 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The last luncheon 
and meeting of the Bakers’ Club of New 
York for the year will be held at the 
Commodore Hotel, Dec. 29. At that 
time it will be determined whether this 
club will hold its January meeting in 
conjunction with the convention of the 
New York State Bakers’ Association, 
which is to be held Jan. 16-19 at Lake 
Placid. 











H. D. Likins 


Business Manager of the New England Bak- 
ers’ Association, has been in intimate touch 
with bakery affairs for a number of years. 








Baking Stocks During December Described 
as Active and Irregular 


Baking stocks were increasingly active 
and irregular during December, with 
substantial strength displayed in some 
of the more important issues, according 
to J. K. Rice, Jr.. & Co., New York. 
Continental Baking was at first reac- 
tionary, but firmed considerably in later 
dealings leading up to the announcement 
of important new interests added to the 
company’s board. 

General Baking stocks were firm to 
strong, helped by intimations of a prob- 
able early settlement of the litigation in 
which interests associated with the com- 
pany have been engaged. 


Southern Baking, after several weeks 
of comparative dullness, sold as high as 
160. Buying of this stock was said to 
have been traced to strong quarters, al- 
though nothing new was announced by 
the company to account for the advance. 


Sentiment among dealers seemed gen- 
erally cheerful, reflecting the opinion 
that the year now closing has materially 
improved the financial position and 
earning powers of the leading com- 
panies. Dealing in products which are 
essential and operating plants the effi- 
ciency of which has been brought to 
about the highest state possible, the con- 
tinued growth of these enterprises is 
looked upon as inevitable. 


Midmonth quotations on leading bak- 
ery issues: 


Continental Baking Corporation Bid Asked 
CN LA a6é-00 bes stecees es 69% 70 
CED OD 0.0 Sic ce edncesees 9% 9% 
PO nea cvcvecsecestes 93 93% 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc. 

N. ¥. C. common .......... 100 101 
8 per cent preferred ....... 107% 110 
7 per cent preferred ....... 106% 109% 

General Baking Corporation 
Common, Class A ......... 61% 62 
Common, Class B ......... 1% 1% 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 

a, ar errs 115 117 

Liberty Baking Co. 
SAAR rr 16 20 
TEETER PEELE LE 75 80 

Loose- Wiles 
CEE teens die Wdci% nae GAe8 176 176% 
Piret preferred ....6.cccces 118 122 
Second preferred .......... , ee er 

National Biscuit Co. 

Common (new) ........... 98 98% 
rere 130 130% 

Purity Bakeries Corporation 
Ne Pe rere 47% 48 
EE ee 43 438% 
EY, 8's 096 00.5'% 6 0.8 's10,66 101 101% 

Shults Bread Co. 
© DOP GU, S000 cicicccccccs 98 100 

Southern Baking 
Cy Ss kabaee peed eeees 149 153 
EE rere 95 97 

United Milk Products Corporation 
ne. ERE eee eee 65 70 
PUR. ove ckccccd¥stuces 89 91 

Ward Baking Co. , 

a Pere eer rere 103 104 

Ward Baking Corporation 
(Md.) Common A .,........ 00 112 
| RPL eee 33% 34 
DORTISTSE pe ccccccccccesses 92% 92% 
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Jan. 10-11.—Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation, midyear meeting at Harris- 
burg; C. C. Latus, 60 Methodist Build- 
ing, 524 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, sec- 
retary. 

Jan. 16-19.—New York State Bakers’ 
Association, annual meeting at Lake 
Placid (N. Y.) Club; Frank A. Lyon, 17 
East Forty-first Street, New York City, 
secretary. 

Jan. 19.—Southern Illinois Millers’ As- 
sociation, semiannual meeting at St. 
Louis; J. L. Grigg, Sparta, IIl., secre- 
tary. 

Jan. 25-27.—Ohio Bakers’ Association, 
annual convention at Columbus; Fred D. 
Pfening, 810 Commerce Building, Colum- 
bus, secretary. 

Feb. 7-8.—Potomac States Association, 
midwinter convention at Baltimore, Md. 
J. H. Woolridge, Washington, D. C., sec- 
retary. 

Feb. 15-16.—Associated Bakers of Illi- 
nois, annual convention at Peoria; George 
Chussler, Jr., 1256 Addison Street, Chi- 
cago, secretary. 

February——Soft Wheat Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting at Nashville, 
Tenn; Dr. W. H. Strowd, Nashville, sec- 
retary. 

March 14-21.—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting at 
Chicago; Victor E. Marx, American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago, secretary. 

March 21-23.—Indiana Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, annual conference at West Ba- 
den; C. P. Ehlers, 418 Merchants’ Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, secretary. 

March 21-23.—Kansas Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting at Wichita; 
Ralph Bowdish, secretary. 

April 19-20.—Nebraska Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, meeting at Lincoln; C. 
E. Masterman, Gooch Food Products Co., 
Lincoln, secretary. 

May 10-11.—Missouri Master Bakers’ 
Association, convention at Moberly; 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 215 Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, secretary. 

May 16-18.—Iowa Bakers’ Association, 
annual convention at Cedar Rapids; C. 
O. Schweickhardt, Burlington, secretary. 

May 16-18.—New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, an- 
nual convention and exhibit at New 
York; Rudolph Zink, 397 Willis Avenue, 
New York, secretary. 

May 23-25.——Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association, annual convention at Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va; H. R. Thomas, Balti- 
more, secretary. 

June 13-15.—Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation, annual meeting at Werners- 
ville; C. C. Latus, 60 Methodist Build- 
ing, 524 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, sec- 
retary. 

Oct. 10-12.—Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, annual meeting at Omaha; 
Charles Quinn, Toledo, secretary. 





LOS ANGELES SECTION OF 
BAKERY ENGINEERS MEETS 


Los Ancetes, Cat.— William P. Fisher, 
of the Procter & Gamble Co., R. F. 
Freed, of Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
System of Bakeries, and F. E. Walrod, 
of the Bradford Baking Co., were elect- 
ed to the board of directors of the Los 
Angeles section of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers at its regular 
monthly meeting on Dec. 11. About 45 
members attended the meeting. John C. 
Pageler, of the Magnus Fruit Products 
Co., Los Angeles, spoke on “Almond 
Paste, Its Manufacture and Uses.” Dr. 
Henry D. Buddington, industrial chem- 
ist, Los Angeles, led a discussion of 
“Ammonia as a Leavening Agent in the 
Baking Industry.” Motion pictures, “The 
Busy Bee at Work,” and “Raisins,” were 
presented, 





HEAVY TRADE IN FRUIT CAKES 

Kansas City, Mo.—Local bakeries 
equipped to do an extensive business in 
fruit cakes report that they are many 
thousands of pounds behind in orders 
for Christmas. Despite 24-hour sched- 
ules, demand from over all of the United 
States has been too great for them to 
meet. 
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One of the St, Nicolaas Designs for Holiday Pastries 


NOY 
and as Nicolaas, while still a mere child, 


WY ie eS 
EY 
net daeal) was very religious, he was ordained a 


bishop at an early age. His whole life was devoted 
to charity; he was a friend of the poor and destitute, 
and especially fond of children. 

It is for this reason that Dec. 5, St. Nicolaas’ name 
day, is observed in Holland. Weeks before this day 
arrives, parents will tell their children that the good 
old saint has departed from Spain with his inseparable 
black servant, Pieterman, and his white horse, and 
that he is on the way to Holland to pay his annual 
visit to the children. His ship is loaded with presents 
for the little ones, who, if they have been good, will be 
well rewarded. He wears a long, red robe, 
trimmed with ermine, carries a staff and 
wears a miter. 

On the evening of Dec. 4 the children, 
before going to bed, leave their shoes at 
the fireplace, filled with carrots and hay 
for the saint’s horse. And, naturally 
enough, the following morning the carrots 
and hay have disappeared, and presents, 
sweetmeats and cakes are in their stead. 
However, it is not a feast for the children 
alone; grown-ups have their share also. It 
is the season for the interchange of gifts. 
The great merit lies in keeping the name 
of the giver secret, a card with the in- 
scription, “From St. Nicolaas,” being the 
only clue to identify the sender. 

Of course, Dutch bakers are extremely 
busy during the St. Nicolaas season. They 
always have been. They make a multitude 
of things in all sorts of artistic shapes: 
men, women, ships, windmills, animals and 
vehicles. 

It was the custom in olden times to 
invite the girls of the neighborhood to the 
bakeshop on a certain evening to assist 
in decorating the cakes. This work was 


T. NICOLAAS, or Sinterklaas, as he is 
called in Holland, lived, according to 
tradition, in the fourth century, in the 
city of Myro. His parents were wealthy, 
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Dutch Holiday 
(akes 


By PMevrouw ‘Ro van Oven 


Translated from the Dutch by L. C. Wilten 


termed “gilding,” because so-called leaf gold was gen- 
erously used as decorative material. Nicolaas Beets, 
the eminent author, whose works are found in every 
Dutch household, gives a charming account of one of 
these “gilding parties” in his masterpiece, the “Cam- 
era Obscura.” It occurred at the bakeshop of a baker 
named De Groot. 


I‘ was not easy to gild cakes. Four things were 
required: first, the cake; second, the leaf gold; third, 
a wet brush; fourth, that part of a rabbit which 
hunters call the plume, but which is known by ordi- 
nary folk as the tail. This was used to press the leaf 
gold on the cake. Of course, any one could decorate 
a two-penny pig. A few squares of gold on his body, 
and he was ready; mere child’s work. But to decorate 
24-stiver ladies and gentlemen; to decorate “Eve at the 
tree,” and not forget a single apple; to make the lines 
of the serpent graceful, and not too sharp; to decorate 
an expensive battleship; to decorate a royal carriage 
with horses, or to make the coachman’s whip so natural 
that it looked like a golden corkscrew,—was an en- 
tirely different matter. Hygiene, however, has put a 
stop to these gilding parties. As early as 1857 the 
burghers of Holland were warned against the bril- 
liantly decorated St. Nicolaas cakes, because the so- 
called gold was nothing but a composition of copper, 
tin and zinc. 

But, although the gold has disappeared, St. Nico- 
laas cakes are still in vogue, and will be found in every 
Dutch household on Dec. 5. Weeks before that date, 
bakers display a complete line of sweet goods and 
marzipan, such as St. Nicolaas always distributed on 
his name day. Some days in advance of the happy 
morning the children in Holland still place their shoes 
(filled with carrots and hay for the saint’s horse) at 
the fireplace. Whether they believe in the existence of 
Nicolaas or not does not matter, for the saint’s horse 
is always hungry, and of course the little ones expect 
something in return for their kindness. 

In these times, Nicolaas usually comes in person, 
accompanied by his jolly “nigger,” Pieterman, who 
carries the presents in a great sack on his back. 
Their arrival is heralded by a rain of peppernuts, 
which in old-fashioned homes always fell through the 
chimney, but since fireplaces have been replaced by 
more modern heating apparatus, the nuts now come by 
way of an open door. 

Besides the special holiday cakes, enormous quan- 
tities of other delicacies are consumed in the form 
of chocolate. Chocolate letters are a favorite. Months 
before the arrival of the holiday season, the pastry 
bakers are busily engaged in making these letters. 
Great stacks of them are displayed in the pastry 
shops, for the celebration would not be complete with- 
out them, and every child expects to receive his or her 
initials in chocolate. I remember how jealous we were 
of the children whose names were Mary or Wim, and 
how we sympathized with the unfortunates whose 
names were John or Ida, although as my initials are 
R.v.O., I had no reason for complaint, because the 
middle initial V was always thrown in for good meas- 
ure. One of the finest delicacies of the St. Nicolaas 





The Cradle Cake Mold 








Wooden Mold for Shaping Old-Time Dutch Cakes 


season is marzipan, which is sold in the shape of pigs 
and sausages. 


IX addition to the aforementioned holiday delicacies, 

there are the “banketletters,’ made from feuilleté 
dough, with a filling of almond paste. These letters 
take an important place among the holiday specials in 
Holland, and are never baked except for this occasion. 
This pastry is made in numerous shapes, among them 
hams, baked ducks, sandwiches and lobsters. 

The cardinal points of the St. Nicolaas delicacies 
are the characteristically Dutch speculas and taai-taai. 
Both come to the consumer in a variety of fantastic 
shapes, such as those already mentioned. The young 
Dutchman who is a-courting is certain to receive a 
taai-taai cake in the shape of a young woman, and she 
would be much disappointed at not receiving a recip- 
rocal cake of the male species. 

In the beginning, so far as we can 
ascertain, “claesjens,” baked of speculas, 
were made in the shape of St. Nicolaas on 
foot or on horseback. These cakes date 
to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, to 
the period when the celebration of St. Nic- 
olaas Day was a pagan rite. In later 
times, bakers acquired the habit of ap- 
plying a more fantastic art in connection 
with St. Nicolaas cakes, and new creations 
were added to the already bountiful holi- 
day offerings. These consisted of the 
“cradle,” the “fire basket,” the “horse,” the 
“woman” and the “man,” the “pig,” and 
the “dog with the ear’—the ear that al- 
ways broke off, and therefore had to be 
eaten at once! 

At present there are only a few bakers 
who stick to tradition and bake the old 
forms. The firm of Nollen, on the Blauw- 
burgwal, Amsterdam, is one of these. The 
forms are in many cases gems of wood 
carving, and often are so heavy that one 
can hardly lift them. There still are 
forms that represent manners and morals 
of more than 100 years ago. 
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‘i HERE is no more pop- 

ular man during the 
holiday season than the 
good baker, for young 
and old, rich and poor, 
flock to his doors for 
the puddings and pies, 
cookies and _ cakes, 
breads and buns that 
contribute so much to 
the cheer of pleasant 
holidays. Here is a 
chance no baker can 
afford to neglect. At 
this festive time, when 
every one feels the 
spirit of good cheer, 
old customers are re- 
sold on his delicious 
products and new ones can be converted into friends. 
The housewife, busy with her shopping and holiday 
activities, lets a baking day go by and stops at the 
bakery for a loaf of bread, a cake, or some cookies. 
In these few minutes the baker’s products can persuade 
her to give up home baking entirely and to patronize 
his store during the entire year. 

To accomplish this, the baker plans his holiday 
campaign carefully so as to satisfy the housewife’s 
demands. I am giving you this month a few recipes 
that are particularly successful with holiday trade, and 
from these and the ones I have given you in previous 
months you should be able to prepare many attractive 
and delicious baked goods to tempt the purchaser. 


ABERDEEN CAKE 
Ingredients 


Standard powdered sugar 2% lbs 
Shortening and butter 18 oz 
Eggs 14 Milk 1 at 





Flour 3 lbs 
Baking powder 1% oz 
Lemon grating 


Method 


Cream sugar with shortening and butter until light. 
Add eggs slowly. Then add milk and flavor. Add 
flour and baking powder. Scale out into paper lined 
molds. 

HONEY CAKE 

ECAUSE of its rich and delicious flavor, this cake 

satisfies the sweet tooth of both children and 
grown-ups, and is a particular favorite around Christ- 
mas time. 

Ingredients 


Chopped almonds 1% Ibs 
Grating of 1 nutmeg 
Grating of 2 lemons 
Cinnamon 2 oz 

Cloves % oz 


Honey 6 lbs 
Granulated sugar 2% lbs 
Flour 7 lbs 
Ammonium bicarbonate 1 oz 
Chopped orange peeling 1 lb 
Citron % Ib 

Method 


Boil honey and sugar, and then add about one half 
cup water. After this has cooled down, add fruits, 
nuts, spices and, lastly, the flour and ammonium bicar- 
bonate. Let the dough lie for a day or two, or longer 
if possible. Then weigh off three pounds and roll out 
the size of a pan. Dust pans well with flour, and 
bake on double pans in a medium oven. When baked, 
ice with boiled icing. 

APPLE-SAUCE CAKE 


THIS is a delicious cake, and can be featured as a 
“special” because it is sufficiently unusual to attract 
attention and interest. 
Ingredients 


Brown sugar 3 lbs Milk 3 pts 
Butter and shortening 3 lbs Soda 3 oz 
Spices (cinnamon, allspice, mace, clove) 3 oz 

Eggs 1 pt Bread flour 4% Ibs 

Molasses (light) 3 pts Cake flour 4 lbs 

Canned apples 4 lbs (run the apples through food grinder, 
adding 1 lb extra flour) 

Lemon and citron peel 2 lbs 

Salt (a pinch) 

Seeded raisins 4 lbs 


Currants 3 lbs 
Walnuts % Ib 
Broken cherries 2 lbs 
Grape fruit (candied) % Ib 
Method 
Cream sugar, butter and shortening. 
Add eggs, spices, molasses, soda dis- 


solved in milk, and flour. Then add 
apples and fruit. Bake in paper lined 
molds holding 3@3% lbs. Ice when 
baked, 
FRUIT CAKE 

y EAST raised fruit cake is almost 

an essential for the successful 
Christmas dinner. 

Cream: 
Brown sugar 3 Ibs Butter 3 Ibs 


Eggs 1 at 
While creaming, add: 
Mixed spices 2% oz 
Add: 


Basic sweet dough 14 Ibs 
(Should be rubbed in thoroughly before 
the addition of other ingredients) 


Add slowly, creaming thoroughly: 
Molasses 1% pts 
Dissolve: 
Soda % oz in 1 pt milk 
Add milk and soda to the above mix. 
In the meanwhile clean and soak: 
Lemon peel % Ib Orange peel % Ib 
Currants 3 Ibs Raisins 3 lbs 
Figs 2 Ibs Citron 1 lb 
Pineapple pieces 2 Ibs 
The above fruit should be soaked in fruit juice 
(cherry if possible) which has been thickened with 
corn starch. Add: 
Whole wheat flour 5 Ibs Fruits (as above) 12 Ibs 


Bake carefully in paper lined molds at a tempera- 
ture of 300 to 320 degrees Fahrenheit. Time of bak- 
ing will depend upon size of cake. 


td 


M4Lt cookies are among the best sellers during 

the holiday season. At this time most housewives 
like to stock up with cookies, for they are easy and 
correct to serve at all occasions. Diamalt cookies are 
attractive, sweet and nutritious, and keep their fresh- 
ness longer than ordinary ones. Try these recipes on 
your holiday trade: 


OLD-FASHIONED MALT SUGAR COOKIES 
Formula 


Pastry flour 4 lbs Diamalt % pt or 8 oz 

Sugar (% granulated, % standard powdered) 1 lb 7 oz 
Shortening 5 oz Ammonium bicarbonate % oz 
Butter 6% oz Eggs 6 oz or 3 eggs 

Salt % oz Milk % pt or 12 oz 

Soda % oz Lemon oil % oz 


Method 


Cream the sugar, Diamalt, shortening, butter and 
salt together. Add the eggs gradually, and beat until 
light. Add lemon oil, and then add milk with soda and 
ammonium bicarbonate dissolved. Lastly, add flour. 
Cut out with small round, small diamond, or small 
heart-shaped, cutter. Wash and dip on coarse granu- 
lated sugar. Bake at 400 degrees Fahrenheit. 

These cookies may also be finished with plain 
fondant icing, in which case omit casting on the coarse 
granulated sugar. Fruit, such as raisins or currants, 
may be added to this dough if desired. 


MALT CRINKLETS 


Formula 
Pastry flour 4 lbs Ammonium bicarbonate % oz 
Shortening 13 oz Soda % oz 


Granulated sugar 1% Ibs Water about % pt or 13 oz 

Diamalt 1% gills or 9% oz Eggs 2 oz or 1 egg 

Salt % oz Walnut flavor to suit 

Method 
Cream together the shortening, sugar, salt and Dia- 

malt; then rub in the egg until the mix is light. Add 
the water in which the soda, ammonium bicarbonate 
and flavor have been mixed. Fold in the flour lightly, 
and deposit on pans with a cooky press. 


MALT HONEY SPICE DROPS 
Formula 
Water scant % pt or 10 oz 
Cinnamon 1 oz 
Ginger % oz 
Allspice 4% oz 
Soda % oz 


Pastry flour 4 lbs 
Granulated sugar 1 lb 
Shortening 4 oz 

Diamalt about % pt or 14 oz 
Honey about % pt or 14 oz 


Eggs 4 oz or 2 eggs Salt % oz 
Ammonium bicarbonate % oz 
Method 


Cream sugar, shortening, honey, Diamalt and salt. 
Slowly add eggs. After this has been thoroughly 
creamed, add the water in which has been dissolved 
the ammonium bicarbonate. This should be thoroughly 
incorporated. Then add the flour into which has been 
sifted the soda and all of the spices. Mix until smooth. 
Roll out in round strips and cut into pieces approxi- 





Yeast Raised Fruit Cake 


mately 1%, oz to each cake. Round up and pan. Bake 
at a temperature of 400 degrees Fahrenheit. 

When cool, ice as follows: To every 10 lbs honey 
spice drops add one heaping tablespoonful malt marsh- 
mallow and % pint boiled sugar. Stir this thoroughly 
until you can see a coating, then turn out on the 
bench and allow to dry. They can be sold in pack- 
ages or by measure, whichever is the usual custom. 

Boiled sugar: 

1 lb granulated sugar 
4 oz or %& pt water (boil to 240 degrees Fahrenheit) 
Malt Marshmallow Formula 


Granulated sugar 1 Ib Diamalt 3% oz 
Glucose 3% oz Gelatine % oz 
Boiling water about % pt or 9 oz 


Method 

Dissolve gelatine in boiling water, add to sugar in 
mixer, then add glucose and Diamalt, and heat until 
light. 

With quality goods of high order that induce the 
passer-by to come in and buy, you will find your 
holiday yields unusually high and, more satisfying still, 
after the holidays you will find yourself with a clientele 
that will remember substantially “those wonderful holi- 
day goodies at the corner bakeshop.” 





The Christmas Bread 
of ‘Poland 


N Poland, the organist goes round the parish 
at Christmas time, offering packets of altar 
breads, or communion breads, with his good 
wishes, and receiving such gifts as may be 
offered to him. This practice naturally entails 
some contempt toward him on the part of the peasants, 
although all of them encourage it. The following is 
taken from the Polish novel, “Winter,” by Reymont: 

There was a very large low room, lit by a big fire 
that burned bright on an open hearth. Red as boiled 
crayfish, the organist, in his shirt sleeves rolled up to 
the elbows, sat baking altar breads at the fire. Every 
now and then he dipped a ladle into a dish of thin, 
half liquid paste, and poured the contents into a cast 
iron mold, which he closed, squeezing it till the hot 
paste hissed. He then placed it on the fire, supporting 
it on an upright brick set there, and, opening and 
turning it round, took out the newly baked bread, 
which he cast upon a low bench just by. Here sat a 
little boy, trimming the edges of each of the oblong 
loaves with scissors. 

“Are you making these for Christmas already?” 
<i asked, feeling it would be discourteous to sit 
silent. 

“We are. The parish is big and straggling, and 
as all the altar breads have to be taken round before 
Christmas, we must begin betimes.” 

“Are they of pure wheat?” 
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“Pray taste them.” 

He gave her one that was still hot 
from the mold. 

“I scarcely dare to eat of it.” She 
took it with a corner of her apron, 
holding it up to the light with awed 
and respectful scrutiny. 

“Why, what curious designs are 
stamped upon it!” 

“On that first circle, to the right, 
you see our Blessed Lady, St. John, 
and our Lord. On the other there is 
the manger, the rack, the cattle, the 
Child on its couch of hay, St. Joseph, 
and again our Lady; and here are the 
Three Wise Men, kneeling.” Such were 
the explanations of the organist’s wife. 

“Yes, yes; I see. Oh, how wonder- 
fully these designs are made!” 
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She wrapped the altar bread in a ker- 
chief and put it in her bosom. 


And then Christmas Day dawned. On 
this day, even the mill did not clatter. 
Indeed, it was silent during the whole 
festival; but a pellucid, ice-cold stream, 
led out by the sluices, ran with babbling 
melody; and beyond this, somewhere far 
away, the cries of a flock of wild ducks, 
wheeling in the air, arose from marshes 
and moors... . 

“And now that the Word is made 
Flesh,” said Roch, “it is time to take 
our meal.” 

They went in, and took seats for sup- 
per at a high, long bench. 

Boryna occupied the first place, then 
Dominikova and her sons (for they had 
arranged to eat together); Roch sat in 
the middle, Pete, Vitek and Yuzka after 
him, and Yagna at the very end; for she 
had to see about the service. 

The family room was now in utter and 
solemn silence. 

Boryna, having made the sign of the 
Cross, divided an altar. bread with each 
of those present, and all partook of it 
with reverence, as representing the Bread 
of Life. 

“Christ,” then said Roch, “was born at 
this hour; therefore let every creature 
feed upon this holy bread!” 

And though they had eaten all day 
long only a little dry bread, and were 
very hungry, they all ate slowly and with 
due decorum. 

The first dish consisted of sour beet 
root soup, with mushrooms and potatoes 
in it. After this came herrings, rolled 
in flour and fried in oil. Then there was 
a dish of cabbage and mushrooms, also 
seasoned with oil. And, to crown tne 
feast, Yagna had prepared a most dainty 
dish—buckwheat meal, mixed with honey 
and fried in oil of poppy seed! With 
all these dishes, they ate common dry 
bread: it was not becoming, on such a 
great fast day, to eat either cakes or 
strucle, these containing butter or milk. 

* * 


Rising at once (after supper), she took 
an altar bread from the table. 

“Vitek, light the lantern; we are going 
to the kine. In this Yuletide night, all 
the animals understand what men say, 
because our Lord was born in their 
midst. And whosoever shall, being with- 
out sin, speak unto them then, him will 
they answer with a human voice: this 
day they are the equals of man, and they 
are our fellows. And therefore we shall 
go and share the altar bread with them.” 

All made for the byre, Vitek leading, 
lantern in hand. 

The cows were lying in a row, leisure- 
ly chewing the cud; but the approach of 
the lantern and the voices caused them 
to snort and scramble heavily to their 
feet, turning their great heads away from 
the light. 

“You, Yagna, are mistress here; it is 
yours to divide this bread amongst them: 
so will they thrive and not take any sick- 
ness. But let them not be milked till 
tomorrow evening, or they will give no 
more milk at all.” 

Yagna broke an altar bread into five 
pieces, made the sign of the Cross over 
each cow between her horns, and laid the 
thin bit of wafer upon her broad, rough 
tongue. 

Yuzka wanted to know whether the 
horses were also to get their share of 
the bread. 

“Tt must not be,” said Roch. “There 
were no horses in the byre where Christ 
was born.” 
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Quality Cakes for Bakers 


By Paul C. T. &wert 


Instructor in Sweet Goods Department 
‘Dunwoody Industrial Institute 


Copyright, 1926, by Paul C. T. Ewert 


HEN Christmas, New 
Year’s and Easter come 
round in Europe, you will 
always find a large va- 
riety of honey cakes on 
<a) display. The formula 
therefor in this issue makes them very 
light and tasty. They may be made a 
week or two in advance. After they 
are cold pack them in tight containers 
that have a little ventilation, as by this 
process they will absorb moisture. 


HONEY CAKES 
Formula and Method 

Scale into a bowl: 

3 oz soda 1 lb sugar 2 ats honey 
2 lemons (rind and juice) 

Rub these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 1 pint eggs, adding them 
8 at a time. Dissolve 14%, oz ammonia 
in 1 pint of water, and stir into the mix. 
Add 1 lb ground almond nuts, % Ib 
ground citron peel, 2 oz ground orange 
peel and 2 oz ground lemon peel, and 
stir into the mix. Sieve into the mix 4 
Ibs spring wheat flour and 6 lbs winter 
wheat flour, with 4% oz allspice, 2 oz 
anise seed, 14 oz cloves, %4 oz ginger and 
1 oz cinnamon in it. Fold in by hand 
and mix thoroughly. Add 1 lb melted 
butter, working it into the mix thor- 
oughly. Spread a cooky cloth on the 
bench and dust lightly with spring wheat 
flour. Take a portion of the mix and 
roll it out % of an inch thick and cut 
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with Santa Claus cutter, rabbit cutter, 
animal cutters or any other shaped cooky 
cutter desired. 

For pepper nuts, cut into 4 oz pieces 
and roll them out into long strips about 
Y% an inch through. Cut off into 44-inch 
pieces, round them a little in your hand, 
place on pans and bake. After baking, 
let them stand for a day before putting 
the sugar coating on them. 

For honey slices, scale off 4% Ibs 
honey dough. Roll out in a sheet and 
place in a pan 16x28x1 inches. After 
panning, perforate it over the entire sur- 
face. After baking cool, ice on top with 
a brush, using the same kind of sirup 
that you use for pepper nuts. After the 
icing sets, cut into pieces. 

Honey cakes should be washed on top, 
before baking, with the following vine- 
gar wash. 


Vinegar Wash 
Scale into a small bowl: 


50 cc (or 1% oz) vinegar 
2 egg whites 1 gill water 
Beat together thoroughly. It is then 
ready for use. All honey cakes should 
be baked in an over at 350 degrees Fah- 
renheit. 


MERINGUE KISSES AND SHELLS 


Meringue kisses are a light confection, 
and usually are served at weddings, par- 
ties or afternoon tea. Meringue shells 
















































































Above, Meringue Kisses, Fancy Macaroons and Pepper Nuts; Below, Honey Cakes in Holiday Shapes 
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are used for serving ice cream in place 
of individuals. 


Formula and Method 

Scale into a kettle: 

1 lb granulated sugar 1 pt egg whites 

Beat up stiff. Sieve 2 lbs powdered 
sugar and add to the beaten egg whites. 
Take a hand whip, and shake into the 
whites just enough to get the sugar in. 
Scrape down the sides of the kettle with 
a piece of cardboard. Now take a cloth 
bag with a star tube in it, and fill % 
‘full of the above mix. Run out on wet 
papered boards in various shapes, and 
trim as desired. Dust lightly on top 
with granulated sugar. Bake in oven at 
300 degrees Fahrenheit. 

After baking, as you take them out 
of the oven, slide them off the boards 
so as to scrape some of the watery mix- 
ture off the bottom. Then stick two to- 
gether for cream kisses. For meringue 
Shells or filled kisses you remove them 
from the boards, turning the bottom side 
up. After you have them off the boards, 
take a spoon and remove the centers. 
Then fill with whipped cream or ice 
cream. After filling, put two halves to- 
gether. 

COCONUT KISSES 

Coconut kisses are very nice to serve 
at parties. 

Formula and Method 

Scale into a kettle: 

1 pt egg whites 1 Ib granulated sugar 

Beat up stiff. Sieve on two sheets of 
paper 1 lb powdered sugar with 2 oz 
flour and 2 oz corn starch in it. Add 
1% lbs macaroon coconut. Mix these 
ingredients together dry before adding 
them to the beaten egg whites. After 
adding the dry mix to the egg whites, 
mix only enough to get it in. Make a 
double paper bag, cornucopia shape. Cut 
off the end of the bag with shears, to 
leave an opening about the size of a 
nickel. Then place a large star tube in 
the paper bag. Fill the bag % full of 
the above mixture. Run out on greased 
and dusted flat pans about the size of 
a quarter. Bake in oven at 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit. After baking, cool before 
taking them off the pans, 


FANCY MACAROONS 


Fancy macaroons are a confection of 
very good eating qualities. 


Formula and Method 

Scale into a bowl: 

2 Ibs almond paste 1 oz butter 

1 lemon (yellow of the rind and juice) 

Break the almond paste into small 
pieces and rub these ingredients together. 
Rub into the mix 4 egg whites, 1 at a 
time. Sieve into the mix 1 lb powdered 
sugar, and rub into the other ingredients. 
Add ¥ gill water, and rub into the mix 
until smooth. Take a strong paper bag, 
cornucopia shaped, and cut off the end 
to leave an opening about the size of a 
nickel. Place a medium-sized star tube 
in the bag, then fill the bag about % full 
of the above mixture. Run out on pa- 
pers the various shapes desired, about 
14% inches apart. Trim with blanched 
almonds, cherry pieces or cut candied 
pineapple. Place the papers on double 
flat pans and let them dry overnight. 
The next morning bake in oven, at 375 
degrees Fahrenheit, just enough to get a 
nice, light brown color. After baking, 
while they are hot, wash them with gum 
arabic, using a flat brush. This will 
give them a permanent gloss. After 
cooling, turn the papers upside down and 
wash the bottom side of the paper with 
water. Turn them right side up, and 
remove from the paper. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 














Alabama 
Lloyd’s Bakery, Anniston, will open 
a baking plant at Sylacauga. 


Arizona 

Frank Vance, of the Vance Bros. 
Baking Co., who has been touring Colo- 
rado and Nebraska for some months on 
account of his health, has returned to 
Phoenix and taken charge of their main 
bakery. Monte Vance, who was in 
charge during his absence, has returned 
to Mesa, where he manages the com- 
pany’s food store. 


Arkansas 


James Howell has purchased the 
American Bakery, Arkadelphia, from 
T. A. Tennyson. 

California 

Belschner & Baker have opened an 
Electrik-Maid Bake Shop at Hollywood. 

Willard Higbe, Inglewood, has opened 
a bakery at Thirty-ninth and Wall 
streets, Los Angeles. 

Dr. J. C. Rule has opened a Health 
Food Store at 127 North California 
Street, Stockton. 

Charles Fair, formerly connected with 
the Continental Baking Corporation, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Fair, spent 10 days 
in Seattle and San Francisco last month. 
Mr. Fair is starting construction of a 
bakery in San Antonio, Texas, which 
he contemplates having in operation by 
May 1. 

Work has started on the $75,000 addi- 
tion to the plant of the Cramer Baking 
Co., San Diego. Besides new machine 
equipment, an electric traveling oven will 
be installed. When complete, capacity 
of the plant will be 35,000 loaves per 
day. Henry Cramer is manager. 

A new high-speed molder has _ been 
installed by the Olson Baking Co., Los 
Angeles. 

The Gravem-Inglis Baking Co., Stock- 
ton, recently installed some machinery in 
its bread department. 

Early this month the H. Jeven Co., 
Los Angeles, installed a new heavy duty 
molder. 

The Superior Baking Co., Bakers- 
field, has placed a large high-speed mix- 
er in its plant. 

The Kilpatrick Baking Co. Long 
Beach, is remodeling the equipment in 
its bread factory. 

Mike Kreling has sold his interest in 
the Golden West Bakery, Santa Bar- 
bara, to C. M. Danner, who now is sole 
owner. The plant will be moved to new 
quarters on West Mason Street, near 
Estado, the first of the year, and new 
machine equipment installed. 

H. J. Vincent is manager of the Elec- 
trik-Maid Bake Shop which has _ been 
opened at 215 West Broadway, Glen- 
dale. 

Anton Tutter, manager of the Log 
Cabin Baking Co., 704 East Sixty-sec- 
ond Street, Los Angeles, has ordered a 
new high-speed mixer. 

Mrs. M. G. Stevens, Crescent City, has 
installed a mixer and a small oven. 

Harry Banzhaf, of the Old Home- 
stead Bakeries, Inc., San Francisco, is 
on a trip east via the Panama Canal. 
He is convalescing from a_ partial 
breakdown, and plans on returning over- 
land, early in February. 

W. A. Beeckhart & Son havé pur- 
chased Tex Pue’s bakery, 2285 Shat- 
tuck Avenue, Berkeley. 

George Wishart, recently connected 
with the Sunshine Bakery, San Bernar- 
dino, is now with the Parisian French 
Bakery, San Francisco. 

The Four S Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
is constructing a bakery at 1801 Blake 
Avenue, at a cost of $35,000. 


Colorado 
The La Junta (Colo.) Flour Mills, re- 
cently burned, will be rebuilt. 


Georgia 
Buschbaum’s Bakery, 716 West Broad 
Street, Savannah, has added a pastry 
department. 


Idaho 

Vern Huntsman has opened a grocery 
and bakery at Shelly. 

The Lewiston (Idaho) Baking Co. has 
placed an electric oven in its plant. 

E. F. Jackson, who sold his Shoshone 
(Idaho) Bakery several months ago to 
D. Cool, has repurchased it. 


Illinois 

Smith & Duncan, Bloomington, are 
preparing to open a wholesale baking 
plant. 

John Sohne has opened a retail bak- 
ery at De Kalb. 

Fosmer’s Bakery, La Grange, has been 
discontinued. 

The Haffter Bakery, Mount Olive, has 
closed. 

Mauritz Peterson, Peterson’s Home 
Bakery, 616 Seventh Street, Rockford, 
has opened another shop at 1126 Kish- 
waukee Street. 

T. H. Abernethy, Yates City, whose 
bakery recently burned, will open in an- 
other building. 

Indiana 

Vern Miller has purchased the Smith 
Bakery, Veedersburg, and opened it as 
the Miller Home Bakery. 

Chester and Russell Fowler have 
opened a feed and seed store at Wayne- 
town. 

lowa 

A. L. Wiese, Ogden (Iowa) Bakery, 
is bankrupt. 

The Co-operative Elevator Co., Inc., 
Wallingford, has been incroporated for 
$20,000, to do a general grain, coal, feed, 
seed and building material business. In- 
corporators are A. J. Anderson, M. L. 
Soeth and Oscar Peterson, of Walling- 
ford, and W. G. Gordon, of Estherville. 

Contracts have been let for construc- 
tion of a new bakery for the Campbell 
Baking Co., a subsidiary of the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation, at Daven- 
port, Iowa. The bakery will be built by 
the Preister Construction Co., Daven- 
port, following plans drawn by Clausen, 
Kruse & Klein, Davenport architects. A 
traveling gas-fired oven in the new bak- 
ery will have a capacity of 2,500 loaves 
per hour. Plans also include a cake de- 
partment. 

H. Barton & Son have bought T. C. 
Barton’s bakery, Arnold’s Park. 


Kansas 
The Peabody (Kansas) Heed Co. has 
opened at 205 North Walnut Street. W. 
H. Hines is manager. 
The Brenner Bakery, Great Bend, has 
been incorporated for $4,500. 


Louisiana 
Felix D. Paille and his sister, Mrs. 
Ferdinand Ticac, has purchased for $60,- 


000 the bakery of Anthony Lungaro, 929 
Railroad Avenue, Baton Rouge. 


Michigan 
The Vester & Clarke wholesale bakery, 
Sturgis, has been closed, and will be 
sold by J. J. Packard, who holds a mort- 
gage thereon. 
Minnesota 
Libby & Son, Lake Benton, will en- 
gage in the bakery business at Balaton. 
The feed mill erected at Hanska by 
J. E. Powers, Madelia, is completed, and 
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Godfrey T. Johnson, of Madelia, is man- 
ager. 

“The Sunnyside Home Bakery has been 
opened at Rochester. 

The Mahnomen (Minn.) Baking Co. 
has begun business. 

The Cloquet (Minn.) Baking Co., op- 
erated by J. Angvall & Sons, has dis- 
continued. 

Mississippi 

McKinney’s Bakery, Tupelo, is a new 
enterprise. 

Montana 

The Broadwater Milling Co., Butte, is 
an involuntary bankrupt. 

Work has been started on an addition 
to the Eddy Bakery, Great Falls. J. E. 
O’Connell, president of the string of 
Eddy bakeries, hopes to have it com- 
pleted by Jan. 1. The addition will be 
used for storage and shipping room. 


Nebraska 
Ralph Perry has purchased the George 
Mulet Bakery, Gering. 


New Jersey 

The Newcastles Bakery, 217 Godwin 
Avenue, Midland Park, was damaged by 
fire recently. 

A wholesale bakery is being erected 
in Gibson Park, Newark, by Floyd Kent, 
of Long Valley. 

The New York Model Bakery will 
open at 706 Chancellor Avenue, Irving- 
ton. 

The Caldes Pastry Shoppe and Tea 
Room has opened at 93 Washington 
Street, Hoboken. 

Frank Crevalo will open a bakery at 
22 Hancox Avenue, Nutley. 


New York 

J. J. Blow, Malone, has sold his feed 
business to Tracy & Murphy, of Og- 
densburg. 

The Bauer Baking Co., New York, has 
been incorporated for $50,000 by A. 
Friedman, M. Baskind and L. A. Stern- 
berg. S. Bogart, 61 Park Row, is at- 
torney. 

Kilmer Bros. have purchased the bak- 
ery of Hancock Bros., Unadilla. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc. will open 
branches at 47 White Plains Avenue and 
3801 Broadway, New York. 

J. Henkin, baker, 153 West Burnside 
Avenue, will open a branch store at 592 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York. 

Recent incorporations in the state of 
New York: Heginger Patent Bread Co., 
Inc., New York; A. & C. Bakery, Inc., 
New York; Putnam Cafeteria, Inc., 
Brooklyn; Mizrach Matzoth Co., Inc., 
New York; Boston Restaurant, Inc., El- 
mira; Unity Products Corporation, New 
York; Clarke Bakery, Inc., Jamestown; 
Tremont Cafeteria, Inc., New York; 
Dole’s, Inc., New York; Schubert & 
Marks, Inc., New York; Kismet Restau- 
rant, Inc., Brooklyn; Riechers Baking 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn. 

W. H. Beebe, formerly of Patchogue, 
is now operating the Model Bakery and 
delicatessen store, 28 School Street, 
Glen Cove. 

The Silver Friedman Corporation will 
erect a one-story bakery and stores at 
Morrison Avenue, south of One Hun- 
dred and Seventy-second Street, New 
York. 

J. H. and H. E. Kilmer are the new 
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owners of the baking business of Han- 
cock Bros., Unadiila. 

The Main Street Pastry Shop, Hudson 
Falls, has been opened by Herman L. 
Storrer. 

Kereakas Kookas, of the Sparta Bak- 
ery Co., has entered into partnership 
with James M. Likas, 2905 West Fif- 
teenth Street, Brooklyn. 

The Ward Baking Co. is planning an 
addition to its plant at Oswego and 
Sonnard streets, Syracuse. 

The Sherman (N. Y.) Bakery has 
been purchased by W. A. Edmunds. 

The Pure Food Bakery, owned by 
Thomas G. Eastman, has moved from 
Main Street, Pine Bush, to the Teller 
Building. 

Ernest Messner has purchased the 
baking business of Harry Kuntz, Cherry 
Creek. 

John Feuerbach has leased a store at 
Locust Avenue and East Everett Place, 
St. Albans. 

Walter Giercke has opened a bakery 
at St. Johnsville. 

The bakery and restaurant of A. Pro- 
wisor, 195 Roebling Street, Brooklyn, is 
now owned by A. Kudinsky. 

John Maase has moved his baking 
business from Massena to Norfolk. 

The Alpha Bakeries, Inc., has leased 
a store at 8 and 5 West Thirty-sixth 
Street, New York. 

A bakery and confectionery store will 
be opened by Lewis Stern and Harris 
Goldstone at 245 West One Hundred 
and Fourth Street, New York. 

Simon Schmuckler, owner of a bakery 
at 1049 St. Nicholas Avenue, has leased 
a store at Twq Hundred and Thirty- 
first Street, New York. 

Arthur Pawloska has established the 
Wawel Bakery at 80 Berry Street, 
Brooklyn. 


North Dakota 


S. S. Morgan, for 10 years manager 
of the Minot (N. D.) Grocery Co., has 
resigned and on Jan. 1 will become man- 
ager of the Nash-Finch Co. branch at 
Butte, Mont. G. B. Finch, Aberdeen, 
S. D., will succeed him at Minot. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Wahpe- 
ton, recently operated by Miss Bertha 
Barsten and Mrs. Marie Olsen, has been 
closed. The property belongs to the 
Wahpeton State Bank. 


Ohio 
The Nickles Bakery Co., Navarre, is 
erecting a two-story plant, brick, 60x90. 


Oklahoma 


The Grovers Bros. have purchased the 
Lewis Bakery, Mangum, and renamed it 
the Mangum Bakery. 


Oregon 


Wadhams & Kerr Bros., wholesale 
grocers, Portland, will discontinue busi- 
ness on Dec. 31. Their manufacturing 
business will be continued by the Kerr 
Conserving Co. 

The Haynes-Foster Baking Co., Port- 
land, plans placing a new brick oven in 
its Lakeview (Oregon) Bakery. 

The Royal Baking Co., Portland, has 
installed a divider and molder. 

A bread mixer has been added to 
the machine equipment of the French 
Bakery, Portland. 

Ernest Christ is now proprietor of the 
Toledo (Oregon) Bakery, having pur- 
chased the interest of his partner, W. A. 
Ludtke. 

Mosler’s Bakery, Portland, has moved 
to 189 Third Street. 

L. D. Pierce has sold the bakery and 
delicatessen department of the Table 
Supply Co., Eugene, to A. L. Burnell 
and F. J. Huntington. 

About $1,700 damage was caused in 
the Sip & Bite Restaurant, 304 Grand 
Avenue, Portland, when grease in the 
doughnut machine caught fire. 

The Community Bakery, 5634 Wood- 
stock Avenue, Portland, has been pur- 
chased by H. J. Schoen. 

A. E. Dorf has sold his interest in the 
Palace Bakery, Oakridge, to F.C. Gosha, 
from whom he recently purchased it. 
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Pennsylvania 


The Henry German Baking Co., Scran- 
ton, has installed a gas-fired traveling 
oven of 2,200 loaves per hour capacity. 


South Dakota 


The Fair City Bakery, Huron, has 
been opened. 

M. Broadley has sold his Model Bak- 
ery, Belle Fourche, to A. F. Botkin & 
Son. 


Texas 


W. J. Strickland has purchased the 
Bake-Rite Bakery, Coleman. 

E. E. Starkey and John Henderson 
have purchased the Bon Ton Bakery, 
Seymour. 


Utah 


A contract has been let by O. P. 
Skaggs, of the Skaggs Food Stores of 
Utah, for the building, ovens and equip- 
ment for a bakery to be located on 
South State Street, Salt Lake City. It 
will have a capacity of 15,000 loaves 
daily. 

L. C. Mitchell, of Seattle, formerly 
manager of the Ogden branch of the 
Continental Baking Corporation, who 
has been in California for some weeks, 
is on a trip through the South, but will 
return home for the holidays. 

Olaf Anderson reports $1,000 fire 
damage to his bakery at 550 West Third 
North Street, Salt Lake City. 

Herman Kretzner is president of the 
new Supreme Baking Co., Salt Lake 
City. 

Washington 


H. J. Salmela, of Seattle, has pur- 
chased the stock of Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Warming in the Apex Bakery Co., Brem- 
erton, succeeding them in the business. 

W. J. Wilson has purchased the inter- 
est of O. F. Everett in the Columbia 
Feed Co., Colville, becoming associated 
with J. O. Morris. 

The Minneapolis Baking Co., Spokane, 
has placed an order for a new unit, con- 
sisting of divider, rounder and molder. 

The Van Herset Baking Co., Spokane, 
which is developing a new system of 
making bread, has ordered a dough di- 
vider. 

Sigurd Ness has sold his Model Elec- 
tric Bakery, 8540 Greenwood Avenue, 
Seattle, to J. Searight. 

An electric oven has been purchased 
by Stinger’s Bakery, Olympia. 

George Fisher has opened a bakery 
on Cornwall Avenue, Bellingham. 

R. M. Weihe has installed a dough 
mixing machine in the Royal Bakery, 
Bellingham. 

L. A. Smith, Olympia, has opened a 
bakery in the Grand Central Public 
Market, Bremerton, and installed an 
electric oven. 

Gerald Bader has sold the Ferndale 
Bakery, Bellingham, to Fred Beuhling. 

N. Nybo has sold the West Seattle 
(Wash.) Bakery to S. W. Diggle, for- 
merly with the Barker Bakery, Tacoma. 

R. W. Lewis, formerly of Shelton, is 
now operating a bakery at 215 Front 
Street, Bremerton. 

Bruner’s Bakery, South Tacoma, has 
installed an electric oven. 


Wisconsin 


The Success Bake Shop, New London, 
was damaged by fire. 

R. W. Keyes & Co., operating a chain 
of groceries in the Fox River Valley, 
with headquarters at Oshkosh, have 
opened their sixth store. 

The High Street Cook Shop (bread, 
pastries, etc.) has been opened at 635 
High Street, Racine. 

H. Hibbard has purchased William 
Frahner’s bakery, Medford. 

George R. Chinn has sold his City 
Bakery, Viroqua, to H. C. Reget. 

Franzmann & Manning, La Crosse, 
have gone out of business. 


Canada 


Isaac McCaughen, baker, Stirling, 
Ont., has sold his business to Norman 
Moore. 

Alexander Eagleston has purchased a 
bakery in Drayton, Ont. 

The new school of baking at Guelph, 
Ont., known as the Trent Institute, will 
be open for students on Jan. 4. 

The Viau Biscuit Co., Montreal, earn- 
ings for the fiscal year ending with De- 
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cember are expected to pay dividends on 
the two preferred issues and provide 
something to apply to the common. 

At a recent meeting of the directors 
of Christie, Brown & Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
J. C. Millar was appointed secretary and 
A. H. Field acting sales manager. 

James Franklin Coon, until lately an 
official of Christie, Brown & Co., Ltd., 
died at his home in Toronto, after a 
lingering illness. 

There has been a bread war in Owen 


Sound, Ont. The proprietor of a cash- 
and-carry store reduced the price from 
20c to 18c for the large loaf, it being 
supplied to him at 17c. Local bakers 
refused to supply him with bread, but 
presumably this was subsequently fur- 
nished by outside concerns, as he con- 
tinued to advertise the lower price. 

Some Canadian bakers use electricity 
or gasoline for delivery purposes, but ex- 
perience favors the horse as being quick- 
er, cheaper and more efficient. 








An Important Court Ruling Under 


Wisconsin’s Bakery Law 
By A. L. H. Street 


HERE a state law provides for 
\ \ the licensing of bakeries directly by 

the state, cities must have specific 
charter or statutory authority before 
they can impose additional license re- 
quirements. This point, decided by the 
Wisconsin supreme court in the case of 
Wisconsin Association of Master Bakers 
vs. City of Milwaukee (210 N. W. 707), 
makes the opinion a matter of more than 
local interest. 

Defendant city adopted an ordinance 
that forbade the manufacture or sale of 
bakery products, but the association, 
joined by several Milwaukee bakers, at- 
tacked the validity of the measure. The 
circuit court held that the ordinance was 
valid, but this decision was reversed by 
the supreme court. 

The supreme court reasons from the 
foundation principle that cities have 
only such legislative powers as are ex- 
pressly or impliedly conferred by their 
charters or by state law. That tribunal 


holds that towns and cities in Wisconsin 
are given no power to license bakeries, 
that being a matter that has been com- 
mitted directly to the jurisdiction of the 
state dairy and food commissioner. A 
provision in the Milwaukee charter, au- 
thorizing the city to “regulate the sale 
of bread . . and prescribe the size 
and weight of bread in the loaf, and the 
quality of the same,” could not sustain 
the ordinance, especially in view of the 
statutes of the state giving jurisdiction 
to state officials over bakeries. 
“Furthermore,” says the court, “no 
necessity for a municipal license ap- 
pears. An examination of “certain 
statutes,” all of which relate to the sani- 
tary regulation of bakeries, indicates 
that the health commissioner of the city 
of Milwaukee enjoys all the power of in- 
spection under the state law that is ac- 
corded to him by this ordinance, and the 
imposition of an additional license fee 
upon the bakers of Milwaukee is a bur- 
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den not warranted by law, but would 
seem to be most unnecessary and un- 
reasonable in fact.” 





FLEISCHMANN FILMS SHOWN 

New Yorx, N. Y.—About 75 Brook- 
lyn bakers, helpers and salesgirls wit- 
nessed The Fleischmann Co. motion pic- 
tures recently. J. J. Casey, sales agent 
for the company, opened the first meet- 
ing with a short talk of welcome. He 
introduced E. L. Kunze, sales promotion 
representative, who explained the ad- 
vantages of tying up with the “Variety 
of Breads” advertising campaign. The 
motion picture, “What Shall We Eat To- 
day?” followed his address. Mr. Schep- 
pelman introduced the “Basic Sweet 
Dough” film. A showing also was made 
of The Fleischmann Co.’s film, “Youth 
Regained,” a picture depicting the ad- 
vantages resulting from the use of yeast. 
After the program, baked goods were 
served, all the products offered being 
made from the basic sweet dough for- 
mula. 





SAN BERNARDINO BAKERS MEET 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—Thirty-five mem- 
bers attended the monthly meeting of the 
San Bernardino Valley Bakers’ Associa- 
tion held at San Bernardino, on Dec. 8. 
William Francis Ireland, secretary of the 
Associated Bakers of Southern Califor- 
nia, delivered the principal address of 
the evening, giving the outlook on busi- 
ness conditions that could be expected 
by the bakers. Dr. B. E. Butler re- 
viewed the work accomplished at the na- 
tional convention at Atlantic City. The 
next meeting will be held at Pomona, 
Cal., Jan. 5. 





BREAD BY AIRPLANE 

It is seldom that bread baked as far 
west as Colorado Springs, Colo., arrives 
in New York City fresh enough to be 
served on the table, but here is one in- 
stance where it did. Carl O. Zimmer- 
man, president of the Zim Bread Co., 
Colorado Springs, wished to enter the 
better bread contest of the Quality Bak- 
ers of America, so he sent several loaves 
by air mail. The postage was $7.55. 
The bread arrived in perfect condition. 





FLEISCHMANN MOVIE PRESENTED 

Los Anceres, Cat.—The first of a 
series of four meetings for bakers in each 
section of Los Angeles, sponsored by The 
Fleischmann Co., in which it is planned 
to give the retail baker fundamentals for 
successful advertising and salesmanship, 
was held at the Knights of Pythias Hall 
on Dec. 16. Bakers of the southwestern 
section of the city attended. Stress was 
laid on the film showing methods of using 
basic sweet dough. 





PRICE CUTTING ON PACIFIC COAST 

Seattte, Wasu.—Bread price cutting 
has occurred during the past few weeks 
on the Pacific Coast. Washington and 
Oregon prices are weak. In northern 
California the quotation has been low- 
ered lc. The bulk of bread sold on the 
coast averages 8@10c for the 1-lb and 
1%-lb loaves, wholesale, wrapped. Bak- 
ers claim the flour market justifies the 
lower prices. 





RADIO CONTEST FOR SALESMEN 


The sales promotion department of the 
Quality Bakers of America is directing 
a radio contest among the salesmen of 
the individual member plants. A radio 
is the prize offered to the salesman who 
shows the largest increase in sales be- 
tween Dec. 1 and Christmas. 





MOTION PICTURE PRESENTED 
Oxtanoma Citry, Oxta.—The Fleisch- 
mann Co.’s motion picture, “What Shall 
We Eat Today?” recently was shown to 
Oklahoma City bakers. Harry Wyatt, 
local district sales manager for the com- 
pany, was in charge. 





At the outset it may appear uneco- 
nomical to buy new equipment when 
there is already a machine in the shop 
which will do the work. However, new 
equipment often pays for itself within a 
comparatively short time, and then the 
bakery has gained that which it could 
obtain in no other way—lower manufac- 
turing costs. 
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Alton B. Hastings 


Of the Community Bakeries, Inc., Campello, 
Mass., who will head the New England Bak- 
ers’ Association during the coming year. 
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Charles G. Reed 


Of the Morehouse Baking Co., Lawrence, 
Mass., the new secretary of the New England 
Bakers’ Association, 


Walter H. Dietz 


Of the Dolly Madison Baking Corporation, 
Springfield, Mass., wholesale vice president 
of the New England Bakers’ Association. 








ASSOCIATED BAKERS WILL 
HOLD CONVENTION, OCT. 3-6 


At a recent meeting of the executive 
board of the Associated Bakers of 
America, held in Chicago, it was voted 
to hold the next convention on Oct. 3-6. 
No decision was made as to the place. 
Michael Hoffmann presided at the ses- 
sion of the board. 





NAFZIGER PLANS ADDITION 
TO KANSAS CITY BAKERY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Upon completion 
of the deal whereby the 12 midwestern 
bakeries of the Schulze Baking Co. come 
under the control of R. L. Nafziger and 
associates of Kansas City, Mr. Nafziger 
announced that the capacity of the local 
plant would be doubled. Work on the 
addition, which will include a building 
adjoining the old to the north of the 
present site, will be started as soon as 
weather permits. 





WINTER SPORTS TO ENLIVEN 
NEW YORK BAKERS’ MEETING 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The annual con- 
vention of the New York State Bakers’ 
Association, to be held at Lake Placid, 
Jan. 16-19, is something of an innova- 
tion, inasmuch as the place of meeting 
is a winter resort. In January, outdoor 
winter sports there are at their height. 
Reservations should be addressed to 
Frank A. Lyon, secretary, 17 East For- 
ty-first Street, New York. 





BAKERS’ JOINT MEETING IS 
HELD AT EVANSVILLE, IND. 


The Tri-State Bakers’ Club, Evans- 
ville, Ind., and the Indiana Bakers’ As- 
sociation, held a joint meeting at Evans- 
ville on Dee. 2, The Fleischmann Co.’s 
film, “What Shall We Eat Today?” was 
presented, Edward Piercy, In- 
dianapolis, explained _ briefly 
the purpose of his company in 
conducting the educational 
campaign. Henry Thoman, 
Cincinnati, of the sales promo- 
tion department of the com- 
pany, gave an interesting ad- 
dress on advertising. 

C. P. Ehlers, secretary of the 
Indiana Bakers’ Association, 
gave a report on the federation 
plan of the American Bakers 
Association. William Walsh, 
Evansville, Herman Bogg, 
Henderson, Ky., and W. H. 
Wetzel, Mount Carmel, IIl., al- 
so spoke briefly, commenting 
upon the good work that had 
been accomplished by their club 
working in conjunction with 
the state association. 

About 80 attended the meet- 
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ing. A chicken dinner was served at 
the end of the business session. 





BAKER-SWIMMER TO BE WELCOMED 
New York, N. Y.—Ernst Vierkoetter, 
German baker, who successfully swam 
the English Channel last summer, will 
be welcomed by New York bakers upon 
his arrival in this country. Herr Vier- 
koetter is a member of the Baecker In- 
nung, of which his father is an officer. 





PHYSICIANS TO ISSUE CERTIFICATES 

New York, N. Y.—Adam Metz, presi- 
dent of the United Master Bakers of 
New York, reported at the last meeting 
of that association that bakers had been 
successful in persuading the health de- 
partment to allow licensed physicians to 


issue bakery health certificates. Indica- 
tions are that the department will aban- 
don its proposed ruling which would re- 
quire bakery operating licenses to be 
renewed each year and a fee paid, he 
said. 





BAKERY MANAGERS PROMOTED 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—R. L. Smith, man- 
ager of the National Biscuit Co.’s bak- 
ery here the past two years, has been 
promoted to Pittsburgh, Pa., where he 
will assume charge of the two bakeries 
operated by the company there. S. D. 
Works, Minneapolis, has been named Mr. 
Smith’s successor here. He has been em- 
ployed by the company more than 20 
years, and became manager of its Min- 
neapolis bakery in 1925. 








Large Attendance Marks Annual Convention 
of New England Bakers 
By Louis W. DePass 


ORE than 400 bakers and their 

guests attended the annual con- 

vention of the New England Bak- 
ers’ Association, held Nov. 30-Dec. 1, at 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston. O. F. 
Parker, president, welcomed the dele- 
gates. The report of William L. Dur- 
land, treasurer, was read and showed 
the association to be in good financial 
condition. 

A general session was held on the 
afternoon of the first day. Mr. Parker, 
the retiring president, spoke. The re- 
pert of the business manager, H. D. 
Likens, was read. Thomas E. Brooke, 
of R. G. Dun & Co., spoke on “Credit, 
Why and How.” Subsequently the gen- 


eral session was divided, one part for 
retail bakers, the other for wholesalers. 

At the retail session, William A. Wag- 
ner, retail vice president, occupied the 


a 





chair. The speakers were Mrs. W. C. 
Whitman, ex-president of the Medford 
Woman’s Club, whose topic was “The 
Housewife’s Point of View”; George D. 
Beroth, of the Beroth Bread Shop, Hart- 
ford, Conn., who spoke on “Pie Plates 
and Pie’s Place”; William J. Gurley, 
Brookline, Mass., who considered “Com- 
bating Chain Store Competition.” 

Joseph E. Brazier, wholesale vice 
president, presided over the other sec- 
tion. Harry N. Brown, of the Worces- 
ter Baking Co., spoke on “Salesmen’s 
Meetings and Contests.” Peter G. Pir- 
rie, of the Bakers Weekly, spoke on 
“Misplaced Equipment.” E. B. Price, 
of the Whiteside Baking Co., Louisville, 
Ky., president of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, took for his sub- 
ject “Getting Together.” 

In the evening E, C. Johnson, Bos- 

















ton, discussed “Salesmanship in the Re- 
tail Bakery.” “What Shall We Eat To- 
day,” a motion picture, was presented 
by The Fleischmann Co. “The Sale- 
girl’s Part in the Program” was con- 
sidered by Daniel P. Woolley, vice presi- 
dent of The Fleischmann Co. “Prac- 
tical Suggestions” were given by Miss 
Alice M. Dowling, of The Fleischmann 
Co. Russell W. Varney, of the same 
company, spoke on “Better Selling,” and 
William J. Mead on “Count on Us.” E. 
Travers Smith, of The Fleischmann Co., 
explained the fine points of selling. The 
meeting closed with refreshments and 
dancing. 

On Dec. 1 the convention opened with 
a general session, at which the board of 
governors made its report for the year 
and announced new officers as follows: 
Alton H. Hastings, of the Community 
Bakeries, Inc., Campello, Mass., was 
elected president; general vice president, 
Justin E. Aubry, of the Federal Bakery, 
Pittsfield, Mass; wholesale vice presi- 
dent, Walter H. Dietz, of the Dolly 
Madison Baking Corporation, Spring- 
field, Mass; retail vice president, Wil- 
liam J. Gurley, of Gurley’s, Brookline, 
Mass; secretary, Charles G. Reed, of the 
Morehouse Baking Co., Lawrence, Mass; 
treasurer, William L. Durland, of the 
Durland & Candage Baking Co., Brigh- 
ton, Mass. 

Henry Stude, president American 
Bakers Association, spoke on that or- 
ganization. Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
explained that institution. Mr. Woolley 
spoke on “Markets and Association 
Work.” L. A. Schillinger, vice president 
of the American Bakers Association, 
gave a talk on “Association Work.” 

At the retail session in the afternoon 
there were moving pictures of “Basic 
Sweet Dough” and of the Swampscott 
convention held earlier in the year. 
George I. Crane spoke on “The Baker 
Takes the Cake.” “A Short Course for 
New England Bakers” was the subject 
of a talk by Dr. Barnard. Mr. Var- 
ney discussed “Five Points of Success- 
ful Merchandising.” Miss Dowling gave 
her views on “What Well-trained Sales 
People Mean in Dollars and Cents.” 

At the wholesale session, Elmer L. 
Cline, vice president of the Continental 
Baking Co., spoke on “Advertising That 
Really Pays.” Other speakers included 
Professor Erwin H. Schell, of Harvard 
University and the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, who spoke on “The 
Technic of Executive Control,” and Al- 
bert Klopfer, of Bakers Weekly, New 
York, who discussed “Making Bread 
More Attractive as a Food.” 

The banquet held in the foyer of the 
hotel was attended by nearly 1,000, and 
was followed by dancing. 





CANADIAN BAKERS OUTLINE 
DRIVE FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Toronto, Ontr.—A joint meeting of 
the executives of the Allied Trades As- 


sociation and the Bread and Cake Bak- 


ers’ Association of Canada was held 
here on Dec. 8, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing how best the Allied Trades As- 
sociation could help the bakers’ asso- 
ciation in a membership drive. 

The bakers’ association last June es- 
tablished offices at 96 Bloor Street, West, 
and installed H. E. Trent as secre- 
tary. The need of a larger member- 
ship to carry on the work is felt. 
The present membership is somewhat 
below 400, out of a total of about 
8,600 bakers in Canada. The bakers 
have formed new bylaws which are 
now ready for ratification by the 
general membership, and which pro- 
vide for a membership fee of $10 a 
year and an additional $1 per route 
where the minimum is $200. 

The allied trades agreed to 
assist in a campaign for mem- 
bers of the Bread and Cake 
Bakers’ Association on _ the 
basis of the proposed new fees. 
It is understood the associa- 
tion has funds sufficient to car- 
ry on until next June, so that 
the allied trades will sell mem- 
bership privileges to begin at that 
date, and be for the period of one 
year. 
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Some Helpful Business Hints for the 
“Shop Hacked” Baker 


By Joe Cresap 


ABIT is one of the strongest forces 
H of nature. We hang our hats on 

the same rack, read a certain sec- 
tion of the newspaper first and other sec- 
tions in consecutive continuity, year in 
and year out. We call it habit, but that 
is merely a common noun which is more 
consoling than the descriptive phrase, 
“following line of least resistance.” We 
take our business and ourselves for 
granted after we have arrived at a sta- 
tion in life that will provide the things 
necessary to carry out our routine. We 
are prone to resent interference with our 
self-made conventions. It is less trou- 
ble to criticize the offender than to pull 
out of the old rut and beat a new path. 
We sit smugly by and allow the invaders 
to build shorter cuts to the city of pros- 
perity, hoping the weight of their ef- 
forts will mire them down. 

Take the case of the small baker who 
is an expert craftsman, in most cases 
making a superior product of the very 
best ingredients. He uses high grade na- 
tionally advertised products in his bread, 
and keeps his shop immaculately clean 
and open for inspection. It would not 
be extravagant to say that he uses, on 
the average, better raw material in his 
products than the housewife. Why does 
he not put the housewife out of the 
bread business? There can only be one 
reason. It can be best illustrated by 
the story of the old shoemaker. He 
made good shoes—better, in fact, than 
the larger manufacturers. He was in a 
philosophical mood one day and men- 
tioned to a prospective purchaser that 
he made better shoes than his competi- 
tor, but did not sell half so many. The 
customer’s terse reply was, “No one 
knows it but you.” 

The housewife reads reams of maga- 
zine advertising telling the world about 
the very products the small baker uses 
in his shop. There are millions of dollars 
spent yearly for advertising every item 
he uses. The housewife does not know 
he uses the products pictured so vividly 
and realistically in the full pages of 
her favorite magazine. She may even 
be laboring under the delusion that the 
baker buys inferior materials. When 
she learns he uses, the same nationally 
known products that she reads of and 
possibly uses at home, she immediately 
begins to speculate upon the idea that 
she may be wasting time by baking at 
home! Here is a tie-up for the small 
baker. He can tie himself up with a 
million dollar advertising campaign, he 
can benefit by the efforts of trained ad- 
vertising experts. He can hook on to 
the tide, and if he does he is bound to 
gather his portion of the benefit. 

It is simple. Tell your customer 
through your local paper that you use 
the same materials she does; that you 
use nationally known products in your 
shop—and name them. Keep on telling 
the women! They also are the victims of 
habit, and to shake them loose from their 
old ideas you must keep pounding. They 
may be kitchen hacked, just as the baker 
may be shop hacked. They are both sat- 
isfied with their finished products, and 
being so inclined, they are not frightened 
by the first onslaught. Constant sugges- 
tion, however, will finally make an im- 
pression. This is a very reasonable meth- 
od of grabbing some of the glory of na- 
tional advertising. 

The small baker cannot depend any 
longer upon his craftsmanship entirely. 
His business is not big enough to justify 
an advertising layout as imposing as that 
of his larger competitor. He would 
hardly be content to go into it in a man- 
ner that would reflect his size and posi- 
tion in the trade. There are many ways 
to overcome obstacles. In fact, the zest 
or life lies in friendly rivalry, and there 
is always an escape from every predica- 
ment. 

A large magazine has carried several 
full-page advertisements on the back cov- 
er glorifying the baker. These adver- 
tisements have told the housewife that 
the baker uses the same materials she 
uses in her kitchen. They have pointed 
out the economy of buying bread, and 
have suggested in the illustrations how 


sanitary and clean the bakery shop is 
kept. The baker could have tied on to 
that publicity by putting the advertise- 
ment in his window and a sign over it 
saying, “This means us.” Or he could 
have run a few items in his local paper 
the next day after the magazine came 
out, calling the public’s attention to the 
advertisement. Or he could have bought 
50 copies of the magazine, and advertised 
in his local paper he would give them 
away free to the first 50 people who came 
into the bakeshop. The magazine costs 
five cents. Fifty would be $2.50—a cheap 
price for the amount of publicity it would 


paigns for the baker which are available 
at a very small cost. There are con- 
cerns that absorb the preparatory art 
work and engravers’ costs for the cuts, 
making these accessible to the baker for 
a small sum as opposed to what for one 
baker alone might amount to an exces- 
sive figure. Each advertisement is so 
written and laid out that it is necessary 
for the baker only to have his firm name 
or the name of his bread set in the in- 
dicated space. 

To say “Eat more bread” is a waste of 
effort. But if you tell people why they 
should eat more bread, it is more likely, 
if the reason is the right one, to bring 
results. If people ate more of every- 
thing the producer told them to eat more 
of we would be a nation of gluttons. To 
say “Use Geevum tooth paste” means 
nothing to the public. But to say, “Use 











was made office manager. 
later, when that plant was opened. 





master Bread Co., first became connected with the firm in 1919, tak- 
ing charge of the wrapping department of the Duluth plant. In 1920 he 


| GEORGE WARD, manager of the Hibbing, Minn., plant of the Zins- 
| He was transferred to Hibbing two years 
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get. There are many ways within 
reach, 

The small baker has the advantage of 
the large one, in that he is in personal 
contact with his trade. He can keep 
something new for them all the time, and 
train them to come into his shop looking 
for a surprise. Once a week the baker 
could advertise “Surprise day.” 

Use the local papers. Acquaint the 
public with the day by slips wrapped in 
your bread. Advertise “Surprise Day.” 
You'll be surprised at the results. 

The allied industries are vitally inter- 
ested in your problems. They are al- 
ways glad to suggest ways and means of 
helping to increase bakery business. They 
will welcome the opportunity of giving 
what they have to give in the way of 
sales helps. Ask the supply salesmen; 
they have a wealth of ideas. 

If the baker will inquire through sales- 
men who call on him he will find that 
some of them have constructive sugges- 
tions as well as definite information as 
to where he can secure real advertising 
assistance. There are advertising cam- 


Geevum tooth paste because it preserves 
the gums,” is giving a plausible selling 
reason for using this particular brand. 

When a baker tells people to eat more 
bread because a pound of bread has the 
food value of two pounds of steak, or 
four pints of milk, or 15 eggs, he is giv- 
ing them something to think about. Re- 
member the old shoemaker. Do not wait 
for the public to find out you make the 
best bread. Tell about it. A little fold- 
er wrapped with each loaf of bread tell- 
ing about your coffee cake, rolls, etc., will 
often result in the housewife ordering 
some of these products. Suggestion is 
one of the greatest forces in human na- 
ture. 

When your baking is done, your work 
has just begun. That philosophy might 
not have been in order 10 years ago, 
when bread was more or less a local 
commodity. Today, we who have watched 
the evolution of the bakery business have 
observed a transformation that has been 
miraculous, to say the least. We have 
lived to see highpower trucks traverse 
125 miles a day loaded with bakery goods 
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from cities that, before the advent of the 
automobile, were considered out of reach 
of the business of smaller cities. We 
have watched the advent of the chain 
store with only passive resistance. Our 
small towns have been put on a com- 
petitive basis with the cities. In fact the 
large city has been brought to the thresh- 
old of the small city by motors and 
paved roads. The small baker can 
give no quarter. He is facing somethin 

new. His only weapons are quality on 
advertising. If he has quality, he will 
be obliged to tell the public about it. 
There is no alternative—he must adver- 
tise. 

As I have pointed out, the baker can 
procure the necessary stereotypes or 
electrotypes for circulars or newspaper 
use. If he does not feel the expense 
of newspaper advertising would be jus- 
tified, he can use circulars. The small 
baker in the large city can circularize 
his neighborhood with attractive and con- 
vincing advertisements. There are many 
ways of turning the trick. It is a mat- 
ter of getting away from the old tradi- 
tions. It is difficult to drag ourselves out 
of the habits that have grown during a 
period of years. It will seem a bitter 
dose at first, but after we are launched 
into the ways of the new business era 
and start hitting on all six cylinders, we 
will wonder how it was we did not get 
aboard the 1927 model sooner. 

Ask your salesmen for ideas. That is 
one of their obligations to the trade. 
They can tell you what the other fellow 
is doing. It is a service they will gladly 
render. The hardest medicine to take 
generally accomplishes the quickest re- 
sults. It is very easy to become ac- 
customed to being ill. Only by contrast 
with good, healthy activity can we dis- 
cern the symptoms of sluggishness. It 
is easy to become shop hacked. Routine 
is the borderland of stagnancy. A sena- 
tor once made the remark, “I would give 
anything if I just had a mole or wart 
on my face—something to identify me 
from the crowd.” 

Be different occasionally. Cook a pot 
of beans and set them on the counter 
where the aroma will reach the nostrils 
of your patrons. It will suggest food. It 
will stimulate the appetite, and probably 
cause them to buy, not only the beans, 
but bread or cakes. When it rains, the 
stores that sell umbrellas put a strip 
across their windows reading, “umbrellas 
for sale.” The baker could use a window 
strip every day. Hot rolls, doughnuts, 
whole wheat day, surprise day—the pos- 
sibilities are infinite. 





INSPECTION FEES AT PHILADELPHIA 

Puuapetpuia, Pa.—On Dec. 1 the fol- 
lowing schedule of fees for the inspec- 
tion of hay and straw became effective 
in this market: car lots of baled hay and 
lots of baled hay not in or from cars, 
12 tons or less, minimum $1.50, maximum 
$3; additional fee per ton on lots ex- 
ceeding 12 tons not in or from cars, 
minimum 13c, maximum 26c; loose hay, 
five tons or less, minimum $1.50, maxi- 
mum $3; additional fee per ton on loose 
hay exceeding five tons, minimum 30c, 
maximum 60c; individual bale inspection, 
small bales 2c per bale, large bales 4c 
per bale, minimum charge $3, sample in- 
spection $1. These fees apply only to 
hay located ‘in the public warehouses and 
regular railroad terminals in Philadel- 
phia. Expenses and time for the inspec- 
tor at $1 per hour, with $10 the maxi- 
mum for each 24 hours, may be charged 
in the case of inspection given at other 
locations. Inspections of straw at the 
same rates as for hay. The minimum 
fee is charged for inspections performed 
for members of the Commercial Ex- 
change and the maximum fee for inspec- 
tions performed for other than members 
of the exchange. 





MARKET FOR FLOUR IN JAMAICA 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—A prominent firm 
in Jamaica, with brokers in several cities, 
desires to obtain an agency for soft 
wheat flour in that country. Due to the 
preferential tariff in favor of Canadian 
flour, the sale of American hard wheat 
flour meets with difficulties, but it is be- 
lieved that there is a good opening for 
American soft wheat flour. Firms inter- 
ested may obtain further information by 
addressing the grain section of the food- 
stuffs division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 
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COAL STRIKE END BRINGS 
TRADE REVIVAL PROSPECTS 


Lonvow, Ens. Dec. 8.—After six 
months of bitter struggle, the coal strike 
is at an end. The national settlement 
for which miners held out so long has 
not been effected; the various districts 
have made their own terms, These terms 
are on the basis of an 8-hour day, with 
a concession in certain districts of 74% 
hours to hewers. In most cases a three- 
year agreement has been effected. 

The Miners’ Federation tried to the 
last to hold the men, and ballots were 
taken in regard to the terms of agree- 
ment. The voting was not general, as so 
many had already returned to work, and 
although it was mostly contrary to a set- 
tlement, it proved abortive, as a two 
thirds majority was. not forthcoming. 
The men still are sullen and discontent- 
ed, for they have been forced by circum- 
stances to give way, but with wise and 
generous handling on the part of the 
mine owners a spirit of good will may 
follow. The South Wales miners, who 
work the anthracite mines, are still re- 
calcitrant, but elsewhere more men are 
returning to work every day as the 
mines are opened up. 

Prospects for a trade revival are ex- 
cellent. Merchants and exporters have 
received numerous orders from abroad, 
and should there be a steady output at 
reasonable prices, British coal soon will 
regain its own, owing to its superior 
quality. A large contract has _ been 
placed by the French state railways for 
delivery during the next year, and those 
who have had to use the poor coal sold 
during the strike are eager to fill their 
bunkers with the British variety. 

Recently the public has had a con- 
crete example of the use of poor coal, 
as it has been impossible to generate 
sufficient power from it to run the tube 
railways at their usual speed. There has 
been a general slowing down and much 
inconvenience caused thereby, and this is 
likely to continue for some time, as the 
tube railways have contracts for large 
quantities of foreign coal. As far as 
—— they mix it with British coal, 

ut since the strike began they have 
imported 114,000 tons, as they need 700 
daily. 

Coal is still retailed at a very high 
price, but the public refrains from buy- 
ing as much as possible, since the price 
is bound to come down to a reasonable 
level. 





CAPITAL IS INCREASED BY 
FRENCH MILLING COMPANY 


Paris, France, Nov. 80.—The Grands 
Moulins de Strasbourg, one of the prin- 
cipal milling firms in France, at a gen- 
eral assembly of stockholders held re- 
cently increased its capital from 20,000,- 
000 francs to 25,000,000. 





SCOTTISH FARMERS OBJECT 
TO IMPORTED GOODS BILL 


Giascow, Scottanp, Nov. 380,—The 
farmers of Scotland are making them- 
selves articulate on the subject of the 
imperfections of the merchandise marks 
(imported goods) bill which the House 
of Commons considered last week. In 
Scotland the oat crop is the main cereal, 
and the prices obtained for it are a big 
factor in the agricultural solvency of 
the country. Hence farmers object 
strongly to a bill which, though it might 
enable imported oatmeal to be marked 
as such, would exclude from its mark- 
ing provisions all oatmeal milled in this 
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Pessimism in the Flour Trade 
Lonpon, Ene., Dec. 1.—It is perhaps advisable to explain the reason for 


the unchanging statement of “no business passing.” 


Today all classes of 


traders buy largely in bulk, making long contracts ahead, which tend to 
make trading spasmodic. At the end of August and early in September, Lon- 


don millers sold large quantities to bakers at 
below cost of production. This buying continue 


rices now admitted to be 
on a gradually decreasing 


scale until the middle of October. Imported flour, principally from Canada, 


was taken in considerable quantities early in September, 


Demand for im- 


ported strong flour increased, owing to a genuine shortage on the spot, and 
to the necessity of having strong flour to mix with local made. This, com- 
bined with the increasing freight difficulties, created overconfidence, and, as a 
result, more flour was brought forward by importers and factors than the 
market can absorb. Shipping prices began to drop; arrivals were in excess 


of immediate requirements. 


Hence many 


parcels were pressed for resale. 


In addition to financial considerations, there have been heavy arrivals 


owing to difficulties by shippers in getting freight. 


Normally, they would 


spread their shipments over quite a period, but have recently been com- 
pelled, in order to fill their contracts on time, to ship in one or two steamers, 
instead of three or four. This has led to congestion in London, where, owing 
to the high post-war landing charges, both importers and factors prefer to 
sacrifice their flour at a known loss in value rather than land it with the con- 
tingent heavy charges, combined with uncertainty as to its future disposal. 
At the time this looked almost a foolish throwing away of good property, 
but has proved to be good market sense, for values have steadily declined, 
during which period there has been little or no forward buying. 

Pessimism would seem to have been justified during the past month or 


more, 


But it now appears that the worst is over. November shipments are 


now afloat, and inquiries indicate that there is comparatively little flour to 
come forward during December. It is reported that the baking trade has no 


contracts of any volume beyond December. 


It is only reasonable to antici- 


pate fresh purchasing soon, and it may be that present pessimism may be 
turned into optimism with the entry of 1927, 








country from imported oats. The bill 
excludes articles which after their arriv- 
al in this country undergo a process 
which substantially alters their charac- 
ter. Under this provision, oatmeal milled 
from imported oats would escape. Farm- 
ers dislike the bill because it does not 
specify what articles should be marked, 
but puts the onus on traders to appeal 
to a committee in favor of marking 
some specific article. They are putting 
forward a last effort to amend it. A 
circular has been issued by the National 
Farmers’ Union of Scotland to all mem- 
bers of the House of Lords. 





DEFENSE OF WHITE BREAD 
ABLY PRESENTED IN LONDON 


Lonvon, Ena., Dec. 3.—In a letter to 
one of the leading daily papers a rear 
admiral recently defended white bread. 
He pointed out that in a report issued 
by the British Ministry of Health on 
“Diet in Relation to Normal Nutrition” 
it was stated that the commonly presumed 
disadvantages of bread made from white 
flour compared with that made from less 
highly milled flour, in respect to the rela- 
tive content of water soluble B vitamin, 
was less serious than might at first be 
supposed, Experiments had shown that 


the requirements in regard to water sol- 
uble B vitamin were easily satisfied, and 





there was nothing to prove that its 
needs would not be met by the yeast in 
white bread. It was said that the truth 
appeared to lie in the fact that bread 
of all kinds, so far as it supplied the 
needs of the body in respect to energy 
protein and mineral matter, was a good 
food, but that none of the cereals alone 
were complete or ideal. 





FOODSTUFFS PROFITEERS TO 
BE PROSECUTED IN FRANCE 


Panis, France, Nov. 30.—A _ cabinet 
council has prepared a law which will be 
presented to the senate for ratification 
whereby certain applications of the 
penal code will be brought to bear on 
illicit prices of foodstuffs, notably those 
affecting cereals, flour and bread, A 
mill firm on the lower Seine states that 
the high cost of flour in this country is 
due to grain speculation. 





London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 
——— Week ending——, 
Nov. 26 Nov. 19 Nov. 27 


United States— 1926 1926 1925 
MUIAMEES ceccscccecs 10,203 8,492 5,258 
Pe wesc r vecces 1,200 000 000 

Canada—Atlantic .... 15,325 12,400 19,853 

AUSTFAHA wcccccccccee 200 000 400 

AFHOMUIBR ccccccceces 000 000 000 

Continent ......eeee. 11,194 488 2,681 

Coastwise .........4+. 000 000 000 






FAVORABLE VERDICT IN 
FLOUR BLEACHING INQUIRY 


Lonvon, Enc., Dec. 1—The depart- 
mental committee of the ministry of 
health, appointed to inquire into the al- 
leged harmful effects of the “improving” 
and bleaching of flour, has issued to the 
press a draft report of its findings. 
This is now being considered in detail . 
the committee, and the result of further 
deliberations is eagerly looked for by 
the milling trade. 

It may be some weeks before the com- 
mittee is able to issue its full recom- 
mendations, but it can be stated that, 
as the result of its researches, which 
have covered a very wide field, includ- 
ing special practical work at one of the 
leading universities, there is no corrobo- 
ration of alarmist views. Of the num- 
ber of “improvers” and bleaching agents 
used by the milling trade which have 
been under inspection, only one has 
been definitely singled out as being pos- 
sibly harmful. 

Both the milling and the baking trades 
have been following the inquiry closely, 
and they are led to believe that the 
findings and recommendations of the 
committee will not involve any great 
revolution in the present methods of 
milling. 

Major P. R. Reynolds, president of 
the National Association of British and 
Irish Millers, is reported to have said: 
“We (the millers) have taken the best 
advice available, and we have confidence 
in the methods based upon this advice, 
but we do not mind which way the gov- 
ernment decides. Our sole anxiety, in 
view of the extravagant statements re- 
cently published in some quarters, is 
that the government should make up its 
mind quickly. We have been petition- 
ing for clear guidance on this question 
of flour treatment for a long time, and 
have not been able to get it. Let the 
government only specify anything it con- 
siders harmful in our practices, and we 
will willingly and whole-heartedly con- 
form to its decision.” 





BELGIAN FLOUR IMPORTING 
PROSPECTS ARE REVIEWED 


Lonpvon, Ena., Dec. 3.—A _ representa- 
tive of an American mill who recently 
visited Antwerp, Belgium, said that pros- 
pects for Belgium importing American 
flour are not very promising. The re- 
strictions against it have been with- 
drawn, but bakers still have to use 15 
per cent of rye flour with all white flour 
used. The mills also have to mix the 
Same percentage of rye flour with all 
white flour that they manufacture. The 
duty of four gold francs per 100 kilos 
is still maintained on flour, which makes 
it difficult to compete with the home 
milled products. 





RYE OFFERS SCARCE IN GERMANY 

Hamsvurc, Germany, Nov. 27.—Dur- 
ing November it is usual for large quan- 
tities of rye to be available here, but this 
season the supplies are comparatively 
small. This is attributed to the warm, 
dry weather which prevailed recently, 
enabling farm work to make good prog- 
ress, and farmers have been too busy to 
do much threshing. 





WHEAT RAISING IN SWITZERLAND 

Berne, Swirzertann, Nov. 80.—Ac- 
cording to a report issued by the Swiss 
ministry of commerce, the area set aside 
for the cultivation of grain in 1926 was 
225,715 acres, compared with 196,250 in 
1917, in which year Swiss farmers were 
compelled to use a certain proportion of 
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their land for the raising of grain. Some 
ef them had never grown grain pre- 
viously, and were unacquainted with its 
culture. of course, meant that 
some of the results were very poor. The 
compulsory measures have now been 
abolished, but some of those farmers 
who were compelled to grow grain are 
continuing to do so and, therefore, the 
acreage shows a considerable increase 
over pre-war days. Nevertheless, the 
country has to import two thirds to 
three quarters of the bread grain it re- 
quires. From Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, the 
imports of wheat amounted to 130,000 
tons. 





INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF AGRICULTURE AT ROME 


Paris, France, Nov. 30.—A meeting 
was held recently in this city to arrange 
the program for the thirteenth interna- 
tional congress of agriculture to meet at 
Rome in May, 1927. 

Representatives were present from 
France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Switz- 
erland, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Lux- 
emburg. 

It was decided that the discussions at 
the conference should be devoted to 
problems in connection with the world’s 
supply of wheat, meat, milk, etc. Spe- 
cial attention will be paid to the organi- 
zation of scientific agricultural research, 
with the object of intensification of pro- 
duction. 





FRENCH IMPORT REQUIREMENTS 

Paris, France, Nov. 30.—According 
to figures recently published by the 
French ministry of agriculture, the wheat 
crop in France this year yielded 6,725,- 
000 tons. This means that about 1,200,- 
000 tons will have to be imported. The 
rye crop is estimated at 850,000 tons, 
and the crop of mixed grain at 110,000. 
The barley crop is estimated at 1,176,000 
tons, and the oat crop at 6,100,000, which 
is considerably in excess of any previous 
record. In order to obviate the neces- 
sity of importing so much wheat, the 
French department of agriculture is en- 
deavoring to introduce three new va- 
rieties to farmers. The one most com- 
monly in use at present is Bon Firmier, 
the average yield of which is 2,400 kilos 
per hectare. 





BENEVOLENT GROUP MEETS 

Lonpon, Ene., Dec. 3.—An anniver- 
sary dinner recently was held by the 
Cereal & Baltic Friendly Society, a 
benevolent association connected with the 
Baltic & Shipping Exchange, London. 
This society is run in a very simple and 
efficient manner, and its invested funds 
amount to nearly £27,000. Its object is 
to help those members of the exchange 
in need from ill health or misfortune, 
also to obtain situations for the unem- 
ployed members and to look after the 
welfare of orphaned children of mem- 
bers. The membership of the society is 
1,600, but efforts are under way to in- 
crease it as additional income is needed 
to meet the applications for help that 
have been made this year. 





STOCKS OF FLOUR IN HOLLAND 

AmsrerpaAM, Hortanp, Nov. 27.— 
Stocks of flour in Holland are much 
above the average, arrivals during the 
last week having exceeded 100,000 bags. 
It is surprising that, in view of present 
stocks and heavy shipments on their 
way here, the market displays such a 
good tendency, as there seems to be no 
pressure to work off stocks. In fact, 
consumption is reported to be slightly 
on the increase. 





FRENCH REDUCE FLOUR PRICE 

Paris, France, Nov. 30.—Wheat flour, 
the price of which was fixed in the Paris 
district on Nov. 1 at 299 francs per 
220 Ibs, was reduced on Dec. 1 to 268. 
This brought the price of the kilogram 
oaf of bread to 2.45 francs. A month 
previously it stood at 2.75. 





CARGO OF AUSTRALIAN FLOUR LOST 

Lonpon, Ena., Dec. 3.—The steamship 
Ayrshire, which was bringing 3,000 tons 
of Australian flour to London, is a total 
loss, having sunk in the Indian Ocean. 
Every effort was made to tow her to 
— by H. M. S. Lupin, but without 
avail. 
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ST. LOUIS 


New flour business is confined to or- 
ders for immediate shipment, and this 
volume is light. There is a fairly steady 
demand for small lots from the South, 
and shipping instructions on old book- 
ings are fair. Little export business 
outside of that with South America is 
being done. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—The continued pol- 
icy of hand-to-mouth buying in the 
South is resulting in a light but con- 
tinuous demand for soft wheat flour 
from that locality. Old bookings are 
well used up, as shipping instructions 
have been satisfactory. Millers antici- 
pate heavier buying within the next 
month. 

Hard Wheat Flour—Demand for 
hard wheat flour was very quiet last 
week. Old bookings are being used up, 
and stocks will be well depleted by Jan. 
1, when millers look for much heavier 
buying. The bakery trade cannot be 
interested at any price, and is evidently 
waiting the further action of the mar- 
ket. Shipping instructions are only fair. 

Export Trade.—There is absolutely no 
feature to the export trade. European 
buyers and exporters are still apart on 
their ideas of price, and sales are lim- 
ited to scattered lots of clears. The 
South American trade remains un- 
changed. 

Flour Prices. — Quotations, 140-Ib 
jutes, St. Louis, Dec. 18: soft winter 
short patent $6.75@7.25 bbl, straight 
$5.90@6.30, first clear $5.50@5.90; hard 
winter short patent $6.90@7.40, straight 


$6.25@6.60, first clear $5.70@6.10; spring . 


first patent $7.20@7.60, standard patent 
$6.80@7.30, first clear $6.40@6.70. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

DOG. BEES 2c cccccccscsence 29,600 46 
Previous week ... -. 28,600 45 
WE GO. ccsucaweccecewures 25,800 40 
TWO. FOGPS QHO ceccceccvvse 26,100 41 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

errr ren ery 50,600 58 
Previous week ........+. 50,100 58 
(eer 38,700 44 
WWO PORTE EHO ooccvscvies 44,000 61 


W. E. Hotchkiss, of the Marshall Hall 
Grain Corporation, is spending the lat- 
ter part of the week in Chicago. 

Henry P. Bronaugh, city salesman for 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., left last week, 
accompanied by his family, for San An- 
tonio, Texas, for the holidays. 

P. J. McKinney, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., accompanied by his wife and daugh- 
ter, has gone to Cleveland for the holi- 
days. 

The Merchants’ Exchange memberships 
of the following have been posted for 
sale and cancellation: Fred T. Jacobi, 
Samuel P. Cummins, Jacob Goldsmith, 
Joseph A. Foerstel, Clarence Armbrust- 
er, Maxwell Kennedy, Charles B. Sel- 
domridge, William E. Meek and William 
F. Ryan. 


MEMPHIS 


Although flour trade is only for small 
lots, some unexpected improvement in 
demand is reported, due to exhaustion of 
stocks in the hands of consumers and 
distributors. Several mill connections 
say they have had better shipping in- 
structions, and indications point to fur- 
ther improvement after Jan. 1. Others 
report old contracts being reduced or 








cleaned up, although the trade generally 
does not seem to fear higher prices. 
Quotations are slightly higher than a 
week ago. Most encouraging reports are 
coming from specialists in lower grades 
and cheap flour. 

Flour quotations, Dec. 18, basis 98's, 
f.o.b., Memphis, in car lots: soft winter 
short patent $7.90@8.50 bbl, standard 
patent $7.25@7.50, spring wheat short 
patent $8.50@8.75, standard patent $7.75 
@§8.25, hard winter short patent $7.50@ 
7.85, standard patent $7@7.40; blended 
95 per cent patent, $7@7.25; western soft 
patent $7@7.25, semihard $6.70. 


NOTES 


Harry Douty, local manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was in Ala- 
bama last week. 


H. S. Fulcher, representative of the 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo., is out 
after a hard fight with sciatica. 

K. P. Aitken and G. S. Barnes, of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
were at the local branch last week. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, was at the local branch last week. 


C. H. Karshner, of the traffic depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, recently was a local visitor. 

W. H. Burtt, formerly of this city, 
now manager of the Centennial Mill 
Co., Seattle, last week visited here en 
route from New York. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour business was quiet last week, 
except for export to Latin America. 
Most bakers are buying only what they 
need, but there was a little business 
booked for January to April delivery. 
Slight ocean freight rate reductions to 
certain European ports had little or no 
effect in stimulating the flour export 
trade in that direction. Inquiries from 
that source were few, and dealers here 
reported that Canadian flour was being 
offered abroad at as much as 40c bbl 
under American. In spite of this, a fair 
volume of flour was exported to Europe 
through New Orleans, most of which is 
understood not to have originated here. 
There was a lively interest in New Or- 
leans offerings shown by buyers in the 
tropics. 

Flour prices, Dec. 16: 


-—Winter——, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.20 $7.15 $8.40 
95 per cent ....... 7.90 6.85 7.75 
100 per cent ...... 7.60 6.40 7.80 
GUE. ceccccvcsccces 7.25 6.15 7.20 
Pivat ClOAF .0ccccce eove 5.90 6.25 
Second clear ..... esee 5.60 4.95 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

A total of 27,507 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port 
— the seven days ended Dec. 16, 
according to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamshi ~~ that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 3,000 bags. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 2,010; Vera Cruz, 1,250; Panama 
City, 1,600. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Puerto Cortez, 300; Tampico, 680; 
Cienfuegos, 1,200; Vera Cruz, 1,700. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 5,500; San 
tiago, 1,150; Kingston, 400; Colon, 800; 
Puerto Colombia, 320; Panama City, 200; 
Tumaco, 80; Buenaventura, 1,195; Guay- 
aquil, 2,314; La Libertad, 334; Puerto 
Limon, 1,400; Manta, 100; Punta Arenas, 
60; Puerto Barrios, 1,496; Puerto Cas- 
tella, 420. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported elevator stocks, on Dec. 
16, as follows: wheat, 1,081,000 bus; corn, 
249,000; oats, 25,000. 

There was little domestic activity in 


rice last week, but continued interest was 
shown in the export field. The following 
figures were posted, Dec. 16, at the 
Board of Trade: 

Rough Clean 


Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Dec. 16 ........ 339,354 631,993 
Same period, 1926 ........ 467,836 269,707 

Sales— 

Season to Dec. 16......... 67,883 247,326 
Same period, 1926 ........ 68,511 267,887 


Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Dec. 16: 





Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ..... $45 Maracaibo ..... 700 
APecibo .....20% 100 Mayaguez ..... 750 
BIGGS 2 dvievece 800 Oslo ........... 2,400 
Aux Cayes .... 350 Panama City... 1,800 
DD. ses cesses 1,000 Pointe-A-Pitre. 2,300 
pee RiGee BOOS cccéceck< 1,110 
Buenaventura . 1,840 Port au Prince. 1,575 
CE 2s #0260009 67 Punta Arenas.. 60 
Cienfuegos ....1,402 Puerto Barrios. 1,496 
Colon .......... 800 Puerto Cabello. 200 
Copenhagen .... 500 Puerto Castella. 6501 
Fort de France. 975 Puerto Colombia 320 
Guayaquil ..... 2,515 Puerto Cortez... 620 
Hamburg ...... 6,489 Puerto Limon.. 1,400 
Havana .......15,822 Puerto Mexico.. 250 
Pere 850 Rotterdam .... 8,636 
Kingston ......2,225 San Juan ...... 1,649 
La Guayra ....1,700 Santiago 
Laguna del Car- Santos ........ 

Se enséeecne 75 Tampico 
La Libertad ... 3834 Tumaco 
London ....... 3,000 Vera Cruz 
eee 100 

NOTES 


J. D. Journee, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., is calling on the trade in Louisiana. 

W. H. Burtt, of the Tacoma (Wash.) 
Grain Co., was a recent visitor in New 
Orleans. 

F. Klein, operator of the Biloxi 
(Miss.) Bakery, and Mrs. Klein, were 
recent visitors in New Orleans. 

P. L. Thomson, of P. L. Thomson & 
Co., has returned from a business trip to 
eastern Louisiana and central Missis- 
sippi. 

J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., has closed 
negotiations for the exclusive represen- 
tation in this territory of the Union Salt 
Co., Cleveland. 





BREADSTUFFS FOR HUMANS 
ONLY PROPOSED IN FRANCE 


Paris, France, Nov. 30.—The govern- 
ment is about to launch a decree for- 
bidding the feeding of breadstuffs to 
animals. This would be in the nature 
of a temporary law. It would further 
forbid the destruction of foodstuffs 
without ample justification. With re- 
spect to grains in general and bread- 
stuffs in particular, this is taken to 
mean that sound wheat and flour can be 
used for nothing but human food. 





SWISS REFERENDUM KILLS 
FEDERAL GRAIN MONOPOLY 
Wasurnoton, D. C.—After a trial of 
11 years, Switzerland has, by a popular 
referendum, abolished the federal grain 
monopoly established Jan. 9, 1915. 





OATMEAL SITUATION IN IRELAND 

Betrast, Ire.anp, Nov. 29.—Oatmeal 
is in a difficult position. Importers are 
afraid to buy ahead, in face of the low 
price of the home manufactured article, 
but are selling out their stocks at consid- 
erably less than mills’ prices. There is 
pressure by Irish oatmeal millers of 
their packet goods, as they consider 
these pay better, but whenever large 
quantities of rolled oats are required the 
buyers invariably prefer American and 
Canadian to the Irish. 





IMPORT OF BARLEY TO HAMBURG 

Hamesvurc, Germany, Nov. 80.—The 
Association of Hamburg Grain Import- 
ers has decided to buy and import Amer- 
ican and Canadian barley of the follow- 
ing grades only: No. 1 and No. 2 fed- 
eral and No. 1-4 Canadian western. It 
has also decided to discontinue the im- 
port of malting barley, either direct or 
indirect, effective at once. 





BREADSTUFFS FREIGHT RATES 

Paris, France, Nov. 30.—The minister 
of agriculture has declared that French 
railroads shall reduce freight rates on 
breadstuffs by a figure amounting to 50c 
ton per 100 kilometers. The ruling is to 
be of temporary duration, and in any 
case. will not extend beyond Dec. 27, 
1927, unless renewed. 
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CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 

Sometimes, when a man realizes that 
almost half his waking hours are given 
over to his business, he wonders whether 
or not the game is worth the candle. 
For about 50 weeks he centers his inter- 
est on his work, and it js only at the end 
of the year that he takes stock of the 
friends it has brought him and realizes 
that they are pretty good ones after all. 
Some are men he has known for 10, 15, 
maybe 20, years, with whom he has 
weathered many a storm; others have 
come into his life more recently, but still 
have proved worthy of the name. 

When greeting cards are ordered 
weeks in advance, there is not much 
Christmas spirit to them, but as they 
come in around Dec. 25, each one takes 
on a personal tone and recalls a friend 
or acquaintance who is showing an in- 
terest in one’s welfare. Forgotten inci- 
dents are recalled, and a man’s heart 
is warmed, thinking -of the valuable hu- 
man relations his work has brought him. 

The New York office of The North- 
western Miller has received cards from 
men throughout the trade, and takes this 
opportunity to thank each one for his 
thought at the Christmas season. These 
cards are interesting and beautiful, and 
are a tangible proof that there is some 
sentiment in business. In turn we send 
out the hope that the joy and good will 
of this time may pervade the coming 
year, and that 1927 may bring peace and 
contentment to all. 


NEW YORK 


Flour buyers show a lack of interest 
that will doubtless last until after Jan. 
1, and reports of business are almost 
entirely of a routine character. 

Shipping Directions.—An encouraging 
feature is the improvement in shipping 
directions. Instead of making new pur- 
chases, the trade is clearing up previous 
orders, and as the difficulty of getting 
flour ordered out has been a problem 
here for some time, such activity helps 
the general situation. 

Spot Stocks.—Arrivals of cars are 
slightly better than for the past few 
weeks. Bakers claim that previous or- 
ders have supplied their needs for the 
near future, and some say that they will 
be able to refrain from purchasing in any 
quantity until the new Kansas crop ma- 
tures. It is felt, however, that an at- 
tractive price would bring a renewal of 
interest. 

Prices.—Quotations on both springs 
and hard winters were generally con- 
tained within a 25c range. Clears were 
slightly easier, though still high in price. 

xport.—The export market was quiet, 
with foreign buyers inclined to hold off 
in expectation of further reductions in 
freight rates. Crop prospects in other 
countries also have strengthened their in- 
clination to wait. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Dec. 18: 
spring fancy patents $7.65@8.10 bbl, 
standard patents $7.30@7.65, clears $6.85 
@7.35; high glutens, including Montanas, 
$7.80@8; hard winter short patents $7.50 
@8, straights $6.90@7.55; soft winter 
straights, Pennsylvania $6.30@6.65, Pa- 
cific Coast $6.65@6.90. 


FLOUR CLUB ENTERTAINS 


The New York Flour Club held its 
midwinter entertainment on Dec. 16 at 
Janssen’s Hofbrau Hous. A dinner was 
served, after which the entire party ad- 
journed to Madison Square Garden, 
where a boxing tournament was being 
held. Several bouts were staged between 
aspirants ranging in size from what 
looked like small boys in short pants to 
men big enough to move a safe. On the 
whole, it was a good show. 

Toward the end of the program two 
gentlemen were introduced, each about 
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as broad as a bale of hay and equally 
as active. They pounded away at each 
other much as one might try to break 
rocks with a sledge hammer, and one 
could hardly keep from feeling that had 
each of these pugilistic stars been pro- 
vided with such a weapon the fight could 
have been finished sooner. However, as 
eventually one or the other had to tire 
out, the referee apparently decided that 
one was too weary to continue further 
and the other was declared the winner. 
The loser’s name was Simpson and it was 
rumored that E. O. Challenger was vital- 
ly interested in the outcome. 

There were over 200 members of the 
club and their friends present, and all 
seemed to enjoy themselves. The enter- 
tainment committee, consisting of John 
H. White, Harry Spear, George Flach 
and J. O. Wade, is to be congratulated 
for arranging the details of the party. 


NOTES 


J. A. Walter, manager of the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Flour Mills Corporation, spent 
several days in New York last week. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,094, the previous week 
1,202, and the same week a year ago 
1,225. 

Ray Kilthau, New York flour broker, 
left for Miami, Fla., on Dec. 17, with 
Mrs. Kilthau and their daughter, to 
spend the holidays with relatives. 

H. M. Meech, president of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., was in New 
York last week and visited Fred Quack- 
enbush, who represents the mill here. 

Cliff H. Morris, eastern representative 
for the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., left 
for Seattle Dec. 17, to spend the Christ- 
mas holidays with his family in that city. 

C. P. Walton, president and manager 
of the Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, 
spent several days last week in the local 
market, with headquarters at the office 
of L. A. Viviano, who handles the mill’s 
account here. 

R. C. Williams & Co. have purchased 
the block front on the west side of Tenth 
Avenue, between Twenty-fifth and Twen- 
ty-sixth streets, as a site for a 10-story 
building. The plot covers approximately 
20,000 square feet, and the proposed 
building will contain 200,000 square feet 
floor space. 

Among last week’s visitors at the of- 
fices of the Broenniman Co., Inc., were 
W. B. Hanna, Boston manager for the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and H. P. Gallaher, vice 
president and manager of the same com- 
pany, who also called at the offices of 
the Standard Milling Co. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, and Dwight K. Yerxa, manager of 
the Buffalo plant, visited the local office 
of the mill last week, and attended the 
Flour Club banquet. J. Reed Lane, presi- 
dent of the Federal System of Bakeries, 
Davenport, Iowa, also called at this office. 


Clearances of flour from the port of 
New York for the week ending Dec. 11, 
as compiled by the Barr Shipping Cor- 

ration, showed a decided increase, be- 
ing 144,433 bbls, going to 16 different 
ports, the larger shipments being 25,381 
bbls to the United Kingdom, 20,280 to 
Copenhagen, 18,912 to Saloniki, 13,000 
to Bergen, 12,285 to Alexandria, and 
11,300 to Pireus. Wheat clearances were 
771,535 bus. 


It is understood that returns on the 
questionnaire sent to members of the 
New York Produce Exchange to ascer- 
tain their sentiments with regard to sell- 
ing the exchange’s real estate holdings 
have shown a majority in favor of such 
a sale, the ratio being 618 to 58. It is 
also understood that the petition to the 


board of managers 4 esting immediate 
action, and urging R. L. Sweet’s appoint- 
ment as real estate broker to represent 
the exchange in negotiating for the best 
terms, has thus far shown a sentiment 
approving such an appointment. Mr. 
Sweet has been active on this proposition 
for some time, and it is said has ob- 
tained a bid of $11,000,000, which is the 
best submitted thus far. 


BUFFALO 


This year the seasonal dullness in flour 
milling is more pronounced than ever. 
This fact is borne out by the output 
figures. 

Mills hope that shipping instructions 
will come in more freely than was the 
case last week. The effect of the recent 
blizzards may be experienced later, as 
buyers’ receipts have probably been light 
lately. 

Flour prices here have been reduced 
in an effort to secure some business. 

Buffalo quotations, Dec. 18: spring 
fancy patents $8.25@8.35 bbl, standard 
patent $7.50@7.60, clears $7.10@7.15, 
second clears $5.50; hard winters $7.90@ 
8, straights $7.30@7.35; semolina, No. 2 
5%4c lb, bulk, New York, lake-and-rail 
shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Dec. 18, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $9.15@9.25 
bbl; pastry, $8.20@8.30; rye, $6.75@7. 

Output of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 12-18 ...... 238,000 202,739 85 
Previous week .. 238,000 203,286 85 
WUOF OBO <evceee 238,000 204,636 86 
Two years ago... 238,000 177,927 73 
Three years ago. 166,500 139,005 83 


NOTES 

M. F. Mulroy, Buffalo manager of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., is in Minne- 
apolis. 

E. W. Stuhr, of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., has returned from a trip 
to Minneapolis. 

The additional office space which the 
Ralston-Purina Co.’s office here requires 
will be available in February. 

William J. Heinold, president of the 


- Buffalo Corn Exchange and of the John 


G. Heinold Grain Co., has recovered 
from his recent serious illness. 
M. A. McCarruy. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is quiet, and busi- 
ness is confined to such small lots as are 
needed to satisfy current requirements. 
Stocks in the hands of jobbers and bak- 
ers are light. There is some export in- 
quiry, but limits are generally out of 
line with the market. 

Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Dec. 18: spring first 
patents $8@8.25, standard patent $7.50 
@7.85, first clear $7.15@7.40; hard win- 
ter short patent $7.75@8.25, straight 
$7.50@7.75; soft winter straight, $6@ 
6.75. 

Samuet S. Danrezs. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was steady but neglected last 
week. Buyers apparently are out of the 
market until after the holidays. Mills 
were anxious to make sales, especially 


those in the Northwest, for prompt 
shipment. 
Sales last week were small, with 


stocks large and consumptive demand 
down to the minimum. Springs were 
easier to buy than hard winters, while 
near-by soft winter straight was a little 
scarcer and more firmly held. Export- 
ers showed more interest in near-by of- 
ferings than the home trade. 

Closing prices, Dec. 18, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood or 15@25c less in bulk: spring 
first patent $7.75@8, standard patent 
$7.25@7.50; hard winter short patent 
$7.65@7.90, straight $7.15@7.40; soft 
winter short patent $7@7.25, straight 
(near-by) $6@6.25. 

NOTES 


Included in receipts last week were 
6,042 bbls flour and 92,607 bus barley 
destined for export. 

William H. Noyes, with George E. 
Pierce, representing the Dakota Eleva- 
tor Corporation, Great Eastern Elevator 
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Corporation and the Evans Grain Ele- 
vator Corporation, Buffalo, was on 
*change here last week. ; 

No. 2 red garlicky wheat sold here 
on Dec. 18 at 64%c under No. 2 red, 
against 10%2c under recently. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
and Lewis Blaustein, of the General 
Flour Co., have returned from business 
trips to New York. 

The Capitol Cake Co., 1304-1314 Lau- 
rens Street, Baltimore, has offered to 
furnish pound cake for Christmas dinner 
to the children in all the orphanages and 
child caring institutions of Baltimore. 

A meeting to discuss the question of 
handling new crop corn in local eleva- 
tors is to be held in the directors’ room 
of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
by members of the grain trade and of- 
ficials of the elevators on Dec. 22. 


J. Arthur Manger, with J. A. Manger 
& Co., grain and feed commission, and 
William F. Volmerhaus, with Dichmann, 
Wright & Pugh, Inc., steamship agent, 
have applied for membership in the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 


Principal Canadian wheat inspections 
at this port last week: 4 cars No. 1 
hard spring, 7 No. 1 dark northern 
spring, 77 No. 2 dark northern spring, 
14 No. 8 dark northern spring, 58 No. 4 
dark northern spring, 1 sample grade 
northern spring, 5 sample grade dark 
northern spring and 12 No. 4 northern 
spring, a total of 178. 


The central purchasing bureau of 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, man- 
ager, has awarded contracts for sup- 
plying the state institutions with about 
1,750 bbls flour, basis 98-lb cottons, as 
follows: to J. Ross Myers & Son, 1,400 
bbls hard winter standard patent at 
$7.20, and 100 bbls near-by soft winter 
straight at $6.15; also to a woman miller 
in western Maryland, in close proximity 
to one of the state institutions, 250 bbls 
near-by soft winter straight at $6. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

Flour conditions are unchanged. De- 
mand continues slow with sales only in 
small quantities. Buyers are just meet- 
ing their most pressing needs. The ten- 
dency is to reduce stocks as low as 
possible. 

One thing that is causing considerable 
complaint among mill agents is the dif- 
ficulty in getting shipping directions on 
flour already purchased for future de- 
livery, but not yet ordered out. One of 
the reasons given is that there is no out- 
let for these purchases, owing to the ex- 
tremely dull demand from retailers and 
the consuming trade. Jobbers and other 
distributors, therefore, are reluctant 
about ordering flour shipped from the 
mill for which they have no immediate 
use and of which they have no prospect 
of getting rid. As they have to pay 
draft as soon as shipped, they do not 
want to tie up any more money than is 
absolutely necessary until they see some 
prospect of getting it back by the sale 
of the product. 

The bulk of arrivals last week was 
flour destined for export, coming in bond 
from Canada and destined for various 
ports on the Continent, principally Ham- 
burg and Bremen. 

Flour quotations, mill shipment, per 
196 lbs, in sacks, Dec. 18: spring pat- 
ents, special $8.50@8.65 bbl, standard 
patents $7.40@8.50, first clears $7.25@ 
7.50; hard winter patents, $7.25@8; soft 


winter patents, $7.10@7.60, straight 
$6.50@7, clears $6.35@6.50. 
NOTES 


P. M. Sowden, of Arkell & Smiths, 
Canajoharie, N. Y., paid a visit to Bos- 
ton the past week. 

H. E. Irvin, vice president of the Unit- 
ed Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio, was 
a visitor at the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange last week. 

Charles D. Frey, sales manager of the 
Washburn Crosby Co.’s Boston office, has 
been appointed manager of that office, 
to succeed George M. Coss. The latter 
will continue with the Washburn Crosby 
Co. 

Roy P. Purchase, manager of the Com- 
mander Flour Co., Philadelphia, was in- 
troduced on the trade room floor of the 
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Boston Grain & Flour Exchange last 
week by Walter E. Fuller of the same 
company. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour business was very dull last 
week, with sales of only a few small lots 
for prompt shipment. Retail bakers did 
most of the buying. The bulk of the 
flour purchases was established brands 
of spring and hard winter, the largest 
quantity being the product of north- 
western mills. 

Flour prices are unchanged. Mill rep- 
resentatives who made overtures to the 
larger consumers for the purpose of 
securing good-sized orders last week met 
with little success. Shipping directions 
were poor. Clears were in good demand, 
and soft winter sales increased, the 
principal buyers being cake and cracker 
makers. Semolina took an upward 
trend, being quoted, on Dec. 18, at 5c 
lb, f.o.b., Chicago. 

Flour quotations, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh, Dec. 18: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.50@8 bbl, standard patent $7@ 
7.50; hard winter short patent $7.50@ 
7.75, standard patent $7@7.50, clears 
$6.50@7.25; soft winter, $5.50@6, bulk. 

NOTES 

Paul L. Selby has been appointed re- 
ceiver of the Central Grain & Milling 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

After a brief illness, Adam Eiden- 
muller, baker, Northside, Pittsburgh, 
died on Dee. 13, aged 61. He had been 
a baker for 40 years. 

David M. Reinert, veteran miller, died 
at his home in Lobachsville, Pa., on Dec. 
14, aged 74. He had been engaged in 
the milling business since he was 17 
years old, but retired from active busi- 
ness last March. 

The Berks County prison board, Read- 
ing, Pa., awarded the contract for flour 
for the ensuing six months to F. S. 
Wertz & Son at $8.45 bbl for spring 
and $6 for winter wheat. The prison 
operates its own bakery. 


ATLANTA 


Atlanta brokers reported that flour 
sales declined still further last week, 
but they seem confident that there will 
be a heavy increase in bookings during 
the present week for shipment the first 
quarter of the year. Many of the larg- 
er bakers and wholesalers consider 
Christmas week the time to buy for the 
first quarter of the year. Prices, how- 
ever, probably will continue to have an 
adverse effect on business. Stocks are 
exceptionally low. Bakers have done 
little buying for several weeks. Ship- 
pings directions show a steady improve- 
ment. 

Quotations, Dec. 18, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
98-lb cottons: hard winter short patent 
$7.50@7.75 bbl, standard patent $7.20@ 
7.50, straight patent $7@7.25; soft win- 
ter short patent $8.25@8.60, fancy pat- 
ent $7.90@8.20, standard patent $7.40@ 
7.70; spring wheat short patent $8.25@ 
8.50, standard patent $8@8.35, straight 
patent $7.90@8.20; Utah soft white 
wheat flour $7.25@7.55, Idaho $7.50@ 
7.80, Washington and Oregon $7.50@ 
7.80. 

* * 

F. Y. Johnson, grain broker, who re- 
cently moved his offices to the Security 
Warehouse, will move back to the Can- 
dler Building this week. The Atlanta 
branch of the Kansas Flour Mills Cor- 
poration has offices with Mr. Johnson, 
and will move to the Candler Building 
at the same time. 





WEST PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS MEET 

PirtssurcH, Pa.—At the monthly 
meeting of the Western Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association in the Fleischmann 
Building, on Dec. 11, the new federated 
plan of the American Bakers Association 
was explained by Horace W. Crider, 
president. He lauded the work of the 
national organization, and stated that he 
saw no reason why every progressive 
baker in the country should not be affili- 
ated with the state or national associa- 
tion. E. J. Burry, chairman of the 
executive committee, submitted a recom- 
mendation favoring a contribution of $50 
to the work of the Western Pennsylvania 
division of the National Safety Council, 
which was unanimously adopted. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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PACIFIC: COAST 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 
Cable Address: “Palmking” 


SEATTLE 


Washington mills found business ex- 
tremely quiet in all directions last week. 
Bakers in the Pacific Northwest are not 
buying, excepting when obliged to do so 
for immediate requirements, and most of 
them are booked ahead to February or 
March. A moderate business was done 
with the Middle West and the Atlantic 
seaboard. Sales for the crop year so 
far to the latter markets are far ahead 
of last year. 

Flour Prices——Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Dec. 18: 
family short patents $7.60@8 bbl, basis 
49-lb cottons; pastry flour $6.50@6.90, 
98’s; standard patent $6.90@7.20, 98's; 
blends, made from spring and Pacific 
hard wheats, $7.40@8, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival 
draft terms: Dakota, $7.90@8.35; Mon- 
tana, $7.20@7.60. 

Export Trade.—No export flour busi- 
ness was put through last week, with 
the exception of small bookings to 
South America, the Philippines and the 
Hawaiian Islands. Nominal quotations 
on export straights to Hongkong and 
North China were $6.45@6.60 bbl, c.i.f., 
basis 49-lb cottons, with clears about 
10c bbl more. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 12-18 ...ccces 46,800 15,965 34 
Previous week .... 46,800 23,363 50 
VORP Q@HO ecccccess 52,800 32,026 61 
Two years ago..... 52,800 24,131 46 
Three years ago... 52,800 37,662 71 
Four years ago.... 52,800 34,443 65 
Five years ago.... 52,800 30,467 58 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 12-18 ........ 57,500 28,606 50 

Previous week .... 57,000 26,490 46 

WOOF OBO .cccccese 57,000 50,101 88 

Two years ago.... 57,000 25,143 44 

Three years ago... 57,000 50,975 89 

Four years ago.... 57,000 28,432 50 

Five years ago.... 57,000 34,919 61 
NOTES 


The Washington Farmers’ Union, 
Spokane, has been organized, with $50,- 
000 capital, to handle farm products. 


The Pacific Northwest Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board met at Seattle last week 
and organized an agricultural council 
to co-operate with farmers’ associations 
to aid in solving marketing and trans- 
portation problems. 


E. H. Leonard, president of the Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co. Waitsburg, 
Wash., I. A. Welk, president of the Pen- 
dleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co., and N. 
A. Leach, assistant manager of Kerr 
Gifford & Co., Inc., Portland, were in 
Seattle last week. 


Seattle and Tacoma flour exports the 
first week of December: to Oruro, 3,840 
bbls; La Paz, 4,750; Charana, 750; 
Uyuni, 660; Pisco, 1,500; Mollendo, 
8,510; Guayaquil, 2,120; Piura, 250; 
Antofagasta, 250; Honolulu, 2,660; 
Hongkong, 16,790; Oslo, 224. 


Williatl Pigott, Seattle, president Pa- 
cific Foreign Trade Council, has an- 
nounced that representatives of British 
Columbia and other Canadian provinces 
will meet with the Pacific council at 
Victoria, B. C., to discuss mutual ship- 
ping and commercial problems. 


Twenty-seven interior mills of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho, with 
a monthly aggregate capacity of 320,125 
bbls flour, produced 184,239 in Novem- 
ber, or 56 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 207,372 produced in October 
by 26 mills, with a monthly capacity of 
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338,130, or 61 per cent of capacity, ac- 
cording to reports to the North Pacific 
Millers’ Association. 


PORTLAND 


The flour market is holding its own, 
with deliveries in fair volume, but no 
large amount of new business is re- 
ported. Prices remained at $7.65 for 
the best family patents, $8.15 for bakers 
hard wheat and $7.15 for bakers blue- 
stem flour on Dec. 18. 

Export trade is light, with little 
chance of doing business with the Orient 
in competition with Canadian flour. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ae |) ree 8 | 47 
Previous week .......0.: 28,126 45 
(i. 2k ae 27,709 44 
Bwe PORTO OOO occccccvese 41,537 66 
Three years ago .......... 59,264 95 
i ek | ere 32,558 56 
PIV FORTS GOO occ ciescsces 34,611 60 


NOTES 

William F. McKibbin, who for 25 
years was connected with the sales de- 
partment of the Albers Bros. Milling 
Co. here, died on Dec. 13, aged 61. For 
the past three years he had been in busi- 
ness for himself as a merchandise bro- 
ker. 


A study of Portland’s grain storage 
facilities with reference to the handling 
of business now available and the pro- 
curing of other grain business which 
properly belongs to this port has been 
undertaken by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The purpose is to determine 
what further facilities Portland should 
have. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour trade is little improved, although 
large buyers show some interest at pre- 
vailing low prices. No large sales are 
reported, however. One large local mill 
has closed temporarily, and_ mills 
throughout California are running at a 
minimum. While deliveries in San Fran- 
cisco are holding up, business in the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valley ter- 
ritory is slow, and shipping instructions 
are difficult to get. Quotations, Dec. 16, 
98’s, f.o.b., San Francisco, draft terms: 
top patents, $8.80@9 bbl; Montana 


standard patents $7.50@7.70, clears $6.60" 


@6.80; Kansas standard patents, $7.70@ 
7.90; Dakota standard patents, $7.50@ 
7.70; Oregon-Washington blue-stem pat- 
ents, $6.80@7; straight grades, $6.50@ 
6.70; northern pastry, $6.50@6.70. 

E. M. Larstncer. 


OGDEN 


Although the larger mills continue to 
operate at capacity, business throughout 
Utah and Idaho feels the effect of the 
approaching holidays and _ inventory 
period. Country mills are operating at 
about 25 per cent of capacity. New or- 
ders are reported scarce, with little pros- 
pect for increased interest until Jan. 1. 
Shipping instructions are not entirely 
satisfactory. The larger mills have or- 
ders booked to about Feb. 1. 

Trade on the Pacific Coast was only 
slightly improved last week. The inter- 
mountain territory’s business was below 
normal. Very little interest was indi- 
cated in the Southeast. Prices remain 
unchanged. 

On Dec. 17, high patents were quoted 
to Pacific Coast buyers at $7.45@8.10 
bbl and second patents $7.05@7.65, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia common points, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons. To the Southeast, the quotations 
were $7.30@8.10 bbl for high patents and 
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$7.10@7.55 for straights, car lots, f.o.b., 
Memphis and other lower Mississippi 
River common points, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons. Quotations for Utah and Idaho 
were $6.65@7.25 bbl for top patents and 
$6.25@6.65 for straights, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. 
NOTES 

John Pursell, aged 68, former flour 
miller of Kewanee, IIl., died on Dec. 11 
at Salt Lake City, where he had lived 
since 1919. 


Louis F. Becker, age 63, former man- 
ager of the Manti (Utah) Roller Mill, 
died on Dec. 14. He had operated the 
Manti mill for 36 years. 


The plant of the Gem Milling Co., 
Spanish Fork, Utah, burned on Dec. 12, 
with a loss of $50,000 to the plant and 
$25,000 damage to wheat and flour. The 
structure was built in 1888, replacing one 
destroyed by fire that year. It was 
owned by Joseph Hanson and other 
Spanish Fork business men. William 
Simmons was manager. 

W. E. Zouprann. 


LOS ANGELES 


Demand for flour was practically nil 
last week. The only thing that kept pro- 
duction up was the delivery of orders on 
old bookings. Mills expect things to re- 
turn to normal early in 1927. Prices on 
locally milled flours remain firm, while 
those on northern and midwestern have 
dropped 10c. 

Quotations, Dec. 15, car lots, basis 14’s: 
hard wheat seconds $7.80 bbl, blended 
seconds $7.50; California pastry, $7.20; 
Kansas straight grade, $7.70; Washing- 
ton-Oregon blue-stem, $7.10; Dakota 
straight grade, $8.40; Montana straight 
grade, $8.40; Washington pastry, $6.90. 





NEW SOUTH WALES TO VOTE 
ON COMPULSORY WHEAT POOL 


MELBOURNE, Vicror1a, Nov. 6.—Aus- 
tralian wheat growers are hearing a 
great deal about the advantages of wheat 
pooling, and vigorous efforts are being 
made to secure effective indorsement of 
the principle throughout the common- 
wealth. 

The Canadian pool delegates have ad- 
dressed many meetings in the different 
states, and their revelations concerning 
the success of the Canadian pools have 
made a powerful impression. It is sig- 
nificant that, concurrent with their visit 
to Victoria, the two pools which had 
been operating in this state independent- 
ly decided to join forces, and this season 
they will buy on the market as one or- 
ganization. 

Following a resolution adopted at a 
producer-consumer conference the gov- 
ernment of New South Wales has ar- 
ranged to take a vote of wheat growers 
regarding the proposal to establish a 
compulsory wheat pool next season. Not 
unless a majority of the producers favor 
it will one be established, and even then 
special provisions will have to be incor- 
porated in the act to safeguard the spe- 
cial interests of the growers. 





OGDEN’S FIRST MILL BUILT 
BY GUN INVENTOR’S FATHER 


Ocpen, Utan.—When the funeral of 
the late John M. Browning, famous gun 
inventor, was held in Ogden on Dec. 12, 
it was disclosed by Mayor George E. 
Browning that their father, Jonathan 
Browning, built the first flour mill in 
this city. John M. Browning was born 
here on Jan. 21, 1855. The inventor, 
later in his life, was financially inter- 
ested in the Utah Cereal Food Co. 





NEW OIL MILL FOR CALIFORNIA 

Los AwnGetes, Cat.—Flax is to be 
grown in Imperial Valley, near Calexico, 
Cal., on a commercial scale during the 
coming year, and a mill is to be installed 
to crush the oil from flaxseed, soya 
beans, sesame seed and copra, according 
to W. J. Hartman, Calexico, who is 
financing the project. Mr. Hartman re- 
cently purchased the cotton gin buildings 
north of Calexico owned by the South- 
western Cotton Co. He said that ma- 
chinery has been ordered for the new 
mills. Extensive experiments conducted 
last year have convinced local men that 
flax can be grown profitably in Imperial 
Valley, and 1,800 acres have been as- 
sured for the coming season. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed demand has de- 
creased. There has been fairly heavy 
buying so far this month, and buyers do 
not like to have too much on hand when 
inventories are taken. Prices remain 
firm. Offerings from the Northwest are 
scarce, especially from Minneapolis, but 
those from the Southwest are fairly free. 
Spring bran was quoted, Dec. 18, at 
$28.50@28.75 ton, hard winter bran 
$28.25@28.50, standard middlings $29.50 
@30, flour middlings $34@35.50, and red 
dog $38.50@39.50. 

Milwaukee.—The tone of the wheat 
feed market has weakened, although only 
for bran, which is unchanged to 50c ton 
lower. Spring wheat mills offer feed 
very sparsely, however, and any stimu- 
lation of demand doubtless will cause an 
advance. The season is at hand when 
consumption is the heaviest of the year, 
and the trade looks forward to im- 
proved business, as supplies are be- 
lieved to be unusually small. De- 
ferred feed was available last week on 
the same basis as prompt stuff. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 18: bran $28@29 ton, win- 
ter bran $28@28.50, standard middlings 
$29@30, flour middlings $33@34, and 
red dog $37@38, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis—Millfeed is steady, and 
slightly higher than a week ago. De- 
mand is limited to purchases for imme- 
diate requirements. Offerings are in 
keeping. Quotations, Dec. 18: soft 
wheat bran $27.50@28.50 ton, hard wheat 
bran $27@27.75, and gray shorts $32@33. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.—Light production keeps 
feed offerings for near-by shipment at 
a minimum. City mills report relatively 
heavy inquiry for mixed cars, sufficient 
to absorb current production and pre- 
vent them from satisfying buyers in the 
matter of deliveries. In consequence, 
some mills are in the market to buy 
feed. City mill offerings are restricted 
to 60-day shipment. Country feed is 
offered in a limited way for deferred 
shipment, but at present prices these 
offerings do not attract buyers. 

Some of the best-posted jobbers look 
for a continuance of the present tight 
situation until spring. ‘They say that 
stocks in the hands of the trade are 
unusually light. It was impossible to 
accumulate supplies during the early 
fall months, and now, when a dealer or- 
ders a car he wants immediate delivery. 

High protein feed like cottonseed meal 
is the cheapest in many years, without 
disturbing the price of linseed meal. 
Demand from mixers for these oil meals 
is increasing steadily. Jobbers who or- 
dinarily buy one car of cottonseed meal 
at a time have taken advantage of the 
low price and contracted for six months 
ahead. They figure on an unusual de- 
mand for oil meals during the next few 
months. 

Mills hold bran firm at $26.50 ton, 
standard middlings $27.50@28, flour mid- 
dlings $31@32, red dog $35.50@36, wheat 
mixed feed $29@32, and rye middlings 
$21, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
Pure bran in mixed cars brings as high 
as $28 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Dec. 21 Year ago 
BPA occcccosscces $26.00@26.50 $.....@26.00 
Stand. middlings.. 27.00@27.50 24.00@25.00 
Flour middlings.. 30.00@33.00 27.00@29.00 


R, dog, 140-lb jute 36.00@36.50 35.00@38.00 

Duluth.— Millfeed continues urgent, 
with mills in no better position to sell. 
The trade wants to buy, the cold weath- 
er evidently accentuating the need for 
consumptive requirements. Mills are 
working in an effort to catch up on 
bookings already on hand rather than 
make new ones. 

Great Falls——Mills report a heavy de- 
mand from the north Pacific Coast. 
Buyers who have been reluctant in tak- 


ing on late winter and spring supplies 
are now buying freely at advanced prices 
for delivery up to next July. Prices 
have advanced $1. Many mills find it 
difficult to fill near-by commitments. 
Standard bran was quoted at $25 ton, on 
Dec. 18, and standard middlings $28. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City—Demand for millfeed 
slackened considerably as the market 
reached a new high for the season early 
last week. The only effect, however, was 
to check the advancing prices, as quota- 
tions are well maintained at their peak. 

Cold weather over the entire country, 
limited production in other milling sec- 
tions, and less competition from Cana- 
dian feeds in the East, all contributed a 
part to the rise in value of sauthwest- 
ern millfeed. Prices are now about $5 
ton over those of a few weeks ago. 

Despite the less active demand from 
jobbers and mixers, mills are not press- 
ing offerings on the market. Occasion- 
ally a reseller offers bran below the 
recognized quotations, but, in general, 
stocks are moving well into consuming 
channels even at the advances. 

Shorts participated in the strength to 
a greater degree than for several weeks, 
going to $31 ton, Kansas City basis. 
Brown shorts are virtually unobtainable 
in the Southwest, and many mixers are 
buying rye middlings in their stead. 

Quotations, Dec. 18, basis car lots, 
Kansas City: bran, $25@25.50 ton; brown 
shorts, $28@28.50; gray shorts, $30@31. 


Atchison—A sharp upturn in the 
prices of all millfeed followed the low 
temperatures early last week. Mills are 
experiencing difficulty in producing suf- 
ficient for their mixed car shipments. 
They are reluctant to offer for future 
delivery, although active bidding exists 
for feed as far forward as March. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 18, basis car lots, Atchison: 
bran, $25.50 ton; mill-run, $28; gray 
shorts, $30.50; red dog, $34.50. 

Salina.—Millfeed continues in active 
request, with the market strong. De- 
mand is both local and general, due to 
cold weather. Quotations, Dec. 16, basis 
Kansas City, in 100-lb lots: bran, $1.20@ 
1.30; mill-run, $1.85@1.40; shorts, $1.50 
@1.60. 

Hutchinson.— Demand for millfeed 
continues good, and from a wide terri- 
tory. Mills are holding for their prices, 
and this has reduced the volume of busi- 
ness. Early accumulated stores have 
almost vanished in the face of strong 
bidding. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran, $25@30 ton; mill-run, $28@29; 
gray shorts, $31@32. 

Oklahoma City——Demand continued to 
exceed supplies, and bran and _ shorts 
prices were higher last week. Mills ad- 
vanced quotations $1@2. Two or three 
months ago dealers made few contracts 
for feed, and their stocks are excep- 
tionally low at a time when the mill sup- 
ply is limited by reason of part-time op- 
erations. On Dec. 18 straight bran sold 
at $1.30 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.40; 
shorts, $1.65. 

Wichita.—Sales of millfeed continue 
strong, with increasing demand. Quota- 
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tions, Dec. 18: bran, $1.30 per 100 lbs; 
mill-run, $1.40; shorts, $1.60. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Nashville—A good demand continues 
for millfeed. Colder weather is increas- 
ing consuming requirements for bran 
and mixed feeds. The market is strong- 
er, prices being u Quotations, Dec. 
18: soft winter the bran, 100-lb bags, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $26@28 ton; 
standard middlings, $29@31. 

Evansville—There was a slump in 
millfeed last week, buyers dropping out 
suddenly, giving mills an opportunity to 


recoup stocks. Quotations, Dec. 18: 
bran, $29 ton; mixed feed, $80@31; 
shorts, $31.50@33. 

THE SOUTH 


Atlanta.—Millfeed business continues 
quiet. The outlook, however, is im- 
proved for early in 1927. A few small 
orders for immediate needs are coming 
in. Collections continue slow. Prices 
are slightly higher. Quotations, Dec. 18: 
bran, basis 100-lb bags, $34@35 ton; 
winter middlings, $34@35; standard mid- 
dlings, $33@34; red dog, $47@48. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed has been compara- 
tively inactive, with few important price 
changes. Quotations, Dec. 17: red dog, 
$41@43 ton; fancy winter middlings, $34 
@35; flour middlings, $33@33.50; stand- 
ard bran, $31@32; standard middlings, 
$31@31.50. 

Memphis.—Offerings of millfeed were 
not heavy last week, due to light flour 
output. Local demand for gray shorts 
was extremely limited. Offerings, on 
Dec. 18, were quoted at $34.50 ton. In- 
quiry for wheat bran was fairly good, 
but few sales were made because so 
little was offered. Dealers quoted at 
$27.50@28 ton. 


THE EAST 


Buffalo—Millers offer millfeed only in 
mixed cars. Output is lighter than 
usual, and offerings are limited and hold- 
ing firm at the advance. Quotations, 
Dec. 18: bran $31 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $32, flour middlings $36, red dog 
$40, and second clears $5.50 bbl. 

Baltimore——The feed market is firm, 
but no higher, the limited demand be- 
ing supplied by a few tributary mills 
that are willing to sell at low prices. 
Quotations, on Dec. 11, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $33.50@34; soft 
winter bran, $32.50@33; standard mid- 
dlings, $32.50@33; flour middlings, $36@ 
37; red dog, $43@44. 

Boston.—Wheat feeds are firm, with 
a fair demand for near-by or transit 
shipment lots. Inquiry for mill ship- 
ment is restricted. No Canadian pure 
bran or middlings are offered. Quota- 
tions, transit or near-by shipment, in 
100-lb sacks: spring bran, $34.50@35.50 
ton; hard winter bran, $34.50@35; soft 
winter bran, $35@35.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $36@36.50; flour middlings, 
$39.50@40; mixed feed, $36@39.50; red 
dog, $45.50@46; stock feed, $36; re- 
ground oat hulls, $16. 

Pittsburgh—Sales are only in small 
quantities for prompt shipment. Prices 
are slightly higher, and offerings mod- 
erate. Quotations, Dec. 18: standard 
middlings $33.50@34.50 ton, flour mid- 
dlings $36.50@37.50, spring bran $32@ 
33, and red dog $41.50@42.50. 

Philadelphia.—There is a better in- 
quiry for millfeed, and the market rules 
firm and again higher, with offerings 
very light. Quotations, Dec. 18, prompt 
shipment: spring bran $33.50@34 ton, 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Dec. 21, 
baged on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Pptee ry 
Spring bran ..........+. $28.50 @ 28.75 o. -@26.50 §$.....@. $.....@..... $33.50@34.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 28.00 @ 28.25 éspe Dieses 24. ‘00@24. 50 26. 50@27. > a 
Soft winter Dram ......+ ssese @. oMisius -@. 27. a 50 33. 50@34. 00 
Standard middlings*.... 29. 50@30. 00 27.50 @ 28.00 27. 50@28. 00 . 83.00@34.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 34.00@35.50 31.00@32.00  29.00@29.50 31. boo8i. 50 37. 00 @38.00 
OP Sera 88.50@39.50 35.50@36.00 eT. Str -@..... 438.00@44.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston ‘Colembus Nashville 
ee a re Be tees @31.00 $33.50@34.00 $34.50@35.50 $.....@..... $cc. QDs vane 
Hard winter bran ...... ceoor @..... 34.00@34.50 ae) 1k, a PYER ETT) etre 
Soft winter bran ....... secce @..... 34.50 @35.00 35.25@35.50 .....@..... 25.00@27.00 
Standard middlings*.... ..... @32.00 35.00@36.00 36.00@36.50 .....@..... 28.00 @30.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @36.00 40.00@41.00 ik 3} a eres, Perrpmeeretie cor 
Mee Gee eaicssccessivces coves @41.00 44.00@45.00 45.50@46.00 ebiesee Keene Gv iiss 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Ee oe Bi cs0e @31.00 $.....@33.00 $.....@40.00 
TWinMipes~ ..ccveee coves @ 24.00 --@26.00 


tGray shorts. 


*Brown shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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hard winter bran $34@34.50, soft winter 
bran $34.50@35, standard middlings $35 
@36, flour middlings $40@41, as to 
quality, and red dog $44@45. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Ogden. — Millfeed prices are higher, 
largely because of increased demand on 
the Pacific Coast. Buying was also 
heavier in Utah and Idaho due to heavy 
storms and increased feeding last week. 
Prices have advanced 50c@$1 on all 
grades. Quotations to Pacific Coast on 
Dec. 18: red bran and mill-run, $30.50 
@82 ton, blended bran and mill-run $32, 
white bran and mill-run $32.50@34, and 
middlings $45@47, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. Quotations to Utah and Idaho 
were $26.50@27 ton for red bran, $28.50 
@29 for white bran, and $41.50@43 for 
middlings, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

San Francisco.—Millfeed shows excep- 
tional strength, with an advance of $1.50 
@2. While demand has increased, sales 
have been curtailed by the high prices 
and scarcity of feed. Montana mills re- 
port being sold up until February. 
Northern mills are disposing of their 
output locally, and are offering nothing. 
Limited supplies from Colorado, Utah 
and Texas have permitted some busi- 
ness. Kansas bran is too far out of line 
to be workable. Local mills are offer- 
ing some low grade flour and standard 
mill-run at slightly under the market, 
representing feed bought and stored a 
month ago on speculation. The general 
feeling is that feed will continue firm 
throughout January, and possibly Feb- 
ruary. Quotations, Dec. 16, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
Montana bran and mill-run, February, 
$31@32 ton; Kansas bran, $36@37; 
northern standard bran and _ mill-run, 
$51@32; Colorado mill-run, $33@34; 
Utah mill-run, $82@33; Texas mill-run, 
$33@33.50; white bran and mill-run, $34 
@35; middlings, $46@47; low grade 
flour, $50@51. 

Los Angeles.—Mills report a more 
brisk demand for millfeeds than for 
some months. Prices remain firm, with 
bran quoted $2 higher. Production is 
not as heavy as usual, but large stocks 
are carried by most mills. Good de- 
mand for millfeeds is expected to con- 
tinue well into 1927. Quotations, Dec. 
15: Kansas bran, $35 ton; white mill- 
run, $33.50; red mill-run, $31.50; blend- 
ed mill-run, $32.50; flour middlings, $45. 


Portland. — Millfeed continues firm, 
and prices are tending upward. Stocks 
at the mills are limited, and supplies in 
country dealers’ hands are generally 
small. The cold wave has also stimu- 
lated buying. Prices were advanced $1 
last week. Quotations, Dec. 18: mill- 
run $29 ton and middlings $44, in 
straight cars. 

Seattle—With good demand from all 
directions in the Pacific Northwest and 
from California, and light stocks, mill- 
feed developed great strength last week, 
and prices were advanced $1@2. On 
Dec. 18 Washington mill-run was quoted 
at $28 ton, coast. No near-by Montana 
feed was offered. Quotations for mixed 
feed, January and February shipment, 
were $28.50@29. 


CANADA 


Montreal.—There is a good call for 
millfeeds. Farmers keep pressing coun- 
try dealers for bran, shorts and mid- 
dlings, and the stocks throughout Que- 
bec are reported low. Mills are better 
able to meet demand than they have 
been for some weeks. The market con- 
tinues very strong. A fair business is 
reported with New England. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 17: bran $31.25 ton, shorts 
$33.25, middlings $40.25, all jutes, f.o.b., 
cars, Montreal rate points. At Fort 
William, bran $23, shorts $25, middlings 
$32, all jutes, ex-track, net cash, and $1 
ton less when containing mill-run screen- 
ings. 

Winnipeg—Demand for bran and 
shorts in western Canada continues in 
excess of the supply. Last week millers 
reported a very heavy demand from 
country points, which they were not in 
every case able to fill. The severe weath- 
er and almost general snowfalls account 
for this unusually keen demand. 
Prices remain unchanged. Quotations, 
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Dec. 18, Fort William basis: Manitoba, 
bran $24 ton, shorts $26; Saskatchewan, 
bran $24, shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, 
shorts $27; British Columbia, bran $25 
@27, shorts $27@29; Pacific Coast, bran 
$28, shorts $30. Oat feed was quoted at 
$11 ton, Winnipeg. 

Toronto.—Stocks of bran and shorts 
are low, and not much is available for 
export or car lot shipments. All the 
big mills need what they make, for 
mixed car trade. Quotations, Dec. 18: 
bran $31 ton, shorts $33 and middlings 
$40, jute, mixed cars, cash terms, de- 
livered, Ontario points. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Dec. 18, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis ... 1,006 605 13,447 12,284 
Kansas City .. 1,040 260 3,900 5,480 
New York .... 3 8 aoe eve 
Boston ....... 41 20 

Baltimore ..... ees 610 

Philadelphia .. 280 340 eon eee 
Milwaukee .... 120 870 3,266 2,315 





COTTONSEED MEAL 

New Orleans.—Interest in cottonseed 
products declined last week, with little 
indications of a change for the better in 
either city or country demand. In the 
export field, however, inquiries were bet- 
ter, and some fair deals were closed. 
Exports amounted to 19,688 bags and 
eight cars, all for Great Britain, last 
week. Quotations, Dec. 16: choice cake, 
8 per cent ammonia, bulk, $23 ton; choice 
meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $26; 
hulls, sound quality, $4.50. 

Memphis.—As a result of slightly im- 
proved inquiry and a more restricted 
selling disposition on the part of some 
mills, cottonseed meal is up $1. Home 
consumption is still heavy, due to rela- 
tive cheapness, which helps the position 
of the interior mills. Some districts re- 
port fair export inquiry. On Dec. 18 
dealers quoted 41 per cent at $25 ton 
and 43 per cent at $26, local basis. 
Loose hulls were in better demand at 
$4 ton, car lots. 

Milwaukee.—Current demand for cot- 
tonseed meal is slow, while offerings are 
liberal. Trading is of small proportions, 
despite the cheapness of this feed in re- 
lation to all other feedingstuffs. Quo- 
tation, Dec. 18, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $27.50 
@31 ton. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal is a trifle 
firmer, although still very cheap com- 
pared with other feedingstuffs. Demand 
is limited. Quotation, Dec. 18, $30.50 
ton for 43 per cent. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for cottonseed 
meal is light. The bulk of business is 
in small lots. Quotations, Dec. 18: 43 
per cerit protein, $31.20 ton; 41 per cent, 
$30.20; 36 per cent, $28.20. 

Los Angeles.—Sales of cottonseed meal 
were fairly heavy last week, although 
prices remained firm. Mills are heavily 
stocked up, and optimism prevails in the 
market. Quotation, Dec. 15, $31 ton. 


Boston.—Cottonseed meal is stronger, 
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with prices advanced $1@1.50. Demand 
shows considerable improvement. On 
Dec. 18 shippers offered meal at $31.50@ 
35.25 ton, in 100-lb sacks, shipment 
through March. Local stocks are light. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal is a popu- 
lar feedingstuff with Ontario buyers, and 
is good value at present prices. On Dec. 
18 43 per cent protein sold at $33 ton, in 
ear lots, Hamilton freights. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis ——Demand for screenings 
is again quiet and the market lifeless, 
though prices are unchanged. Where a 
buyer wants a car, he does not quibble 
over the price asked. Light-weight 
screenings are held at $5@10 ton, me- 
dium $10@14, and heavy $14@18. 

Winnipeg.— Refuse screenings were 
quoted, Dec. 18, at $3 ton, Fort William 
basis. 

Toronto.—Screenings are scarce. Sup- 
plies seem to be fairly well cleaned up, 
and the quantity available is limited. 
Prices advanced $1 last week. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 18: standard recleaned 
screenings $24.50@27 ton, car lots, de- 
livered, Ontario points, according to 
freights. 





FEEDING SITUATION IN CORN BELT 

Increased shipments of stocker and 
feeder cattle into the corn belt states 
in November brought the total move- 
ment, July-November, to practically the 
same number as for the corresponding 
period in 1925. This was materially less 
than for the same period in 1922, 1923 
and 1924. Decreased shipments into the 
states west of the Missouri River were 
offset by increases into Iowa, Indiana 
and Ohio. Illinois and Missouri received 
about the same number as last year. 
To the extent that total shipments dur- 
ing these months indicate the volume of 
winter feeding, it would seem that there 
would be about as many cattle fed this 
winter as last in the corn belt. 






Se 
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Toronto.—Production of rolled oats 
and oatmeal is limited, and trade is of 
a hand-to-mouth character. There is 
some price cutting, but list prices show 
no change. Quotations, Dec. 18: rolled 
oats $7 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed 
cars, delivered; straight cars to jobbers 
at Ontario points, $6.50; oatmeal, in 98- 
lb jutes, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


Montreal.—Business is active in both 
the bulk and the package trade. Prices 
have advanced. Rolled oats were quoted 
on Dec. 17 at $3.45 per 90-lb jute bag, 
and oatmeal, 10 per cent more, both sub- 
ject to 1 per cent cash discount. 


Winnipeg—Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is unusually dull for this 
time of the year. Some western plants 
are closed temporarily, partly on ac- 
count of the scarcity of good milling 
oats. The usual volume of sales for ex- 


port account is being done, but domestic 
trade is featureless. Quotations, Dec. 
18: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.10, and 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Philadelphia—Oatmeal is in small 
supply and firm, but trade is quiet and 
largely of a jobbing character. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 18, $3.25@3.50 per 90-lb sack 
for ground. 

Boston.—Oatmeal is quiet but firm. 
On Dec. 18 rolled was quoted at $3.10, 
and cut and ground at $3.40, in 90-Ib 
sacks. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 


on Dec. 21 at $2.82 per 90 lbs. 





Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Dec. 20, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 


Milwaukee, were, per ton: 













Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
PPP ere $26.00 $25.50@26.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.50 26.00@26.50 
eee 24.50 26.50@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 28.00 30.50@31.00 
PE «a6 se b.0:054 602 38.00 34.50@35.50 
pS eee 29.00 26.50@27.50 
Old process oil meal... 45.00 43.50@44.00 
BE. sth-<0e cok veodase 34.50 34.00@34.50 
BRIGGRIMGS® .ncccccccee 4 34.50 35.50@36.00 
Pee GE” on es cw cewenne 45.50 44.00@44.50 

Duluth— 

) . EPPrerrerrerrerrre 26.00 25.50 @ 26.50 
Middlings ............ 24.50 26.00@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 30.00@30.5 
Country mixed feed... 29.50 27. 

MeO GO ccccncciccvee TO 840608 34. 50 

St. Louis— 

BIFOR cc icacveccssecsesses 28.00 27.00@27.50 
Brown shorts ........ 33.50 28.50@29.50 
Gray shorts .......... 35.00 30.00@31.50 
OOS BOOG. cccvrecvecsees 8.50 10.00@12.00 
Biomtmy fe08. ..csccecs 28.50 27.00@29.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure DAM ...ccccccecs 30.50 31.50@32.00 
BOG. sccccecevcccesene SOO 89.60@31.00 
Standard middlings ... 29.50 31.50@32.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 36.00@36.50 
MOG, GOR scccccsescvce 40.00 39.50@40.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 34.00 35.00@36.00 
CED TRORL. ccccsivicccesss 48.00 42.50@44.50 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran ..........-- 27.00 25.00@26.00 
BPO accccccccccccccee S408 35.00@36.50 
Brown shorts ......... 29.00 28.00@28.50 
Gray shorts .......... 32.00 29.50@30.00 
Be GP acto erat ovres 41.00 35.00@35.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 36.00 34. 00@: 34.50 
PEO CPG ccc cccccccee S608 83.5 34.00 
Baris BEAM .2ccccrcee 84.50 33.50 
Spring middlings ..... 34.50 35. 36.00 
Be GO a5 050.004 6008 46.50 43.50@44.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.00 39.00@42.50 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 29.70 28.00@28.50 
BOPRE sccccscvseccocces S008 36.000 89.00 
Middlings ............ 27.50 29.00@30.00 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 33.00@34.00 
Red dog ...........-+- 39.00 37.00@38.00 
Rye feed ............- 25.00 22.00@22.60 
Cottonseed meal ...... 40.50 27.50@31.00 

Brewers’ dried grainst... 34.50 29.00@30.00 

Hominy feed* .......... 36.50 36.00@36.50 

co er 38.90 - @28.75 

Rate to Boston from— Lake- ey rail All-rail 
BEORINORIIOIED oc icccvccves $8.3 $9.10 
BPURUER co ccceecccccveucs 7.00 9.10 
es. SAE cn ccccsccccveve esas 7.50 
De SEE Noceeeevces 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ............. 5.70 6.50 
BMIOEO vascsecroccceses 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. {$100 Ibs. 
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Chicago. ae is a > tales active de- 

mand for mixed feeds in moderate quan- 
tities, and mainly for near-by shipment. 
Dairy and mash feeds seem to be in best 
request. High protein dairy feeds were 
quoted, Dec. 18, at $37@38 ton, Chicago, 
first grade poultry feeds $41@42, and 
first grade mash feeds $56. 

St. Louwis——Mixed feed prices last 
week were slightly stronger, but demand 
was not sufficient to warrant an increase. 
Stocks are low in the hands of feeders 
and distributors, and little is on the 
books of manufacturers. High grade 
dairy feeds were quoted, Dec. 18, at 
$40.50@41.50 ton, high grade horse feed 
$37 @38.50, and scratch feed $43@44. 

Memphis.—Mixed feed mills report 
that colder weather and less pasturage 
are increasing feeding necessities, but 
cotton conditions cause economical buy- 
ing in most sections. Prices are without 
important change. The movement of 
poultry and dairy feeds holds up well. 

Nashville—Demand for mixed feeds 
remains almost at a standstill, and manu- 
facturers are not expecting renewal of 
activity in demand until after the holi- 
days. Prices were unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 18: horse feed, 100-lb bags, 
$30@42 ton; dairy feed, $29@40; poul- 
try scratch feed, $39@47; poultry mash 
feed, $57@70. 

Atlanta.—A few small orders for im- 
mediate needs are being booked for 
mixed feeds. Brokers believe there will 
be fairly good sales during the rest of 
the month for delivery during the first 
quarter of 1927. Low cotton prices are 
causing slow collections. Stocks in the 
hands of buyers are the lowest for sev- 
eral months. Prices are higher. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 18: best grades of horse 
feed $42@43 ton, lower grades $29@30; 
best grade chicken feed $50@51, lower 
grades $40@44. 

Montreal.—Country districts continue 
to demand mixed feeds in all mixed cars 
destined to provincial points. Prices re- 
main firm and unchanged. Quotations, 
Dec. 17, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points: special high grade feed $43 ton, 
first grade $39@40, second grade $34@ 
38, third grade $29; chicken feed, $69; 
growing mash, $72; first quality scratch 
grains $54, seconds $51. 

Toronto.—Demand is keen, and mills 
are doing a good business in mixed 
feeds. Prices are steady. Quotations, 
Dec. 18: oat chop $46.25 ton, oat and 
barley chop $43.26, crushed oats $45.25, 
barley .meal $42.25, corn meal $40.25, 
feed wheat $54.25, oat feed $28.25, chick 
feed $68.25, car lots, delivered at On- 
tario country points; less than car lots 
are quoted at the same prices, but the 
basis is f.o.b., point of shipment; dis- 
count for cash, 25c ton. 








Baltimore.—Oats prices, s, Dec. 18: No. 
2 white, domestic, 58@59c bu; No. 8 
white, domestic, 54@55c. 








December January February 


$36.00 
35.00 
34.00 
33.00 
32.00 
31.00 
30.00 
29.00 
28.00 
27.00 
26.00 
25.00 
24.00 
23.00 
22.00 
21.00 
20.00 
19.00 


Range of Bran Prices 


March April May June 
5 12 19 26]/2 9 16 23 30] 6 13 20 27/6 13 20 27} 3 1017 24]1 8 15 22 5 12 19 26 


July August September 





Spring Bran (Mi li 

Hard Winter Bran (Kansas siiiel 
Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 





October November December 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Premiums on hard winters 
were off a little last week end, but other 
wheats were about steady. On a few 
days early in the week there was a fair 
demand for hard winters, but later only 
two mill buyers were in the market. A 
few cars of red winters were received, 
and the better grades went to mills. 
Buyers were disposed to hold off unless 
prices were attractive. On Dec. 18, pre- 
miums on No. 1 red were 1@1%c over 
December, No. 2 red 1@1(c over, No. 3 
red December price to 2c under; No. 1 
hard 5@6c over, No. 2 hard 3@4c over, 
No. 3 hard Ic under to Ic over; No. 1 
dark northern 4@10c over, No. 2 dark 
December price to 7c over, No. 1 north- 
ern 2@8c over. At the close, No. 3 red 
sold at $1.35 bu, No. 1 hard $1.42%@ 
1.43%, and No. 2 hard $1.414%,@1.424,. 

Minneapolis——The cash wheat market 
has been rather inactive all week. 
Usually, early each day, mills pick up 
what choice wheat they need, and 
other offerings are neglected. Re- 
ceipts are fairly heavy, though a lot of 
it goes direct’ to mills and does not ap- 
pear on the floor for sale. The trading 
basis has been switched from the De- 
cember to the May option. For 15 per 
cent protein wheat, 5@8c over May is 
asked; 14 per cent, 4@7c over; 13 per 
cent, 3@6c over; 12 per = over; 
11% per cent, or under, May price to 
3c over, depending upon weight and 
quality. 

Based on the close, Dec. 21, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.28 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.26; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.31, No. 1 northern $1.29; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.27, No. 1 northern $1.25; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.15, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.13. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 18 
was $1.3614,@1.56%4, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.3544@1.51%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Dec. 21 at $1.4314@1.59%4, and No. 1 du- 
rum at $1.42144,@1.544. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 18 
was $1.404%4,@1.46¥2, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.3914@1.43¥%2. No. 1 dark closed 
Dec. 21 at $1.445%4,@1.48%, and’ No. 1 
northern $1.43°54@1.45%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Dec. 18, 1926, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 





1926 = 192 1924 1923 

Minneapolis .. 37,986 54,6 518 57,540 63,007 
Duluth ...... 27,255 50,032 85,151 22,402 
Totals ..... 65,241 104,650 142,691 75,409 
W innipeg.—Considerable fluctuation 


occurred in wheat last week, but closing 
prices were within a fractional level with 
the previous week’s close. Offerings were 
less generous than for some time. Ele- 
vator companies bought considerable De- 
cember wheat, and milling interests were 
fairly steady buyers. Speculative inter- 
est has been lacking. Export business 
has been moderate, the wheat pools be- 
ing credited with having worked a fair 
business. Cash wheat offerings were 
chiefly odd car lots, and trading was only 
moderate last week. Toward the end of 
the period, there was a flurry of cash 
wheat buying, and premiums on No. 1 
and No. 2 northern increased. This de- 
mand, however, was soon satisfied. Of- 
ferings were light. No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William and Port Arthur, 
closed, Dec. 18, at $1.33%, bu. 
Duluth.—Cash wheat buyers limit their 
purchases according to receipts. While 
they give protein some consideration, 
color counts mainly. Premiums hold un- 
changed, although the market is firmer 
in sympathy with the futures. No. 1 
dark closed, on Dec. 18, at $1454@ 
1.514% bu; No. 2 dark, $1.4144,@1.48%; 
No. 3 dark, $1.3714@1.46'%; No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $1.444%,@1.50%. The out- 
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standing feature in durum was _ the 
urgent demand for milling grades. Pre- 
miums for the fancy type mill buyers 
wanted were the highest on the crop. 
Top bids for No. 1 and No. 2 amber hit 
53c over December. The ordinary class 
was well taken by elevators. Peak range 
on No. 1 durum and No, 1 mixed proved 
steady at 28c and 35c over December. 
No. 1 red was unchanged, 5c under De- 
cember. Receipts are light. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

o—— Amber durum——, ——Durum—, 
Dec. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
11... 135% @177% 134% @177% 160% 160% 
13... 135% @179% 134% @179% 160% 160% 
14... 1355 @179% 134% @179% 160% 160% 
15... 1375 @182% 136% @182% 162% 162% 
16... 188% @185% 137% @185% 163% 163% 
17... 1388 @185 137 @185 163 163 
18... 140 @190 139 @190 165 165 

Great Falls.—Severe cold weather last 
week stopped farm deliveries to elevators 
and, although prices are slightly higher, 
wheat transactions are practically at a 
standstill. On Dec. 18 choice No. 1 dark 
northern spring was quoted at $1.23 bu, 
delivered, Great Falls. 

Milwaukee.—Cash wheat closed 1@2c 
higher last week, with the basis steady 
to firm. Offerings are small and largely 
mediocre grain, while there is a relatively 
excellent demand, chiefly from shippers. 
Absorption is good. Receipts were 9 
cars, against 10 in the previous week and 
95 a year ago. Closing quotations, Dec. 
18: No. 1 Dakota dark northern $1.42@ 
1.45 bu, No. 1 hard winter $1.43@1.45, 
No. 1 red winter $1.40@1.41, and No. 1 
durum $1.33@1.34., 

Kansas City.—Fair demand for wheat 
continues, with shippers and elevator in- 
terests taking most of the high protein 
grain and scattered cars of off grade, 
while mills are absorbing the medium to 
low strength offerings of clear, sound 
grain. Receipts are rather larger than 
usual for December. Quotations, Dec. 
18: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.87@1.40 bu, 
No. 2 $1.36%,@1.3914, No. 8 $1.33@ 
1.3914, No. 4 $1.31@1.38; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.34@1.35, No. 2 $1.383@1.34, No. 3 
$1.31@1.33, No. 4 $1.29@1.31. 


Oklahoma City.—A_ seasonable small 
mill demand for wheat prevails over 
Oklahoma and Texas. Little is moving 
from farms, and export orders are light- 
er. The Oklahoma wheat movement in 
November was larger than usual. In 
that month 612 cars wheat were inspect- 
ed, 157 cars corn, and 17 cars oats. 


St. Louis.—There is a fairly steady de- 
mand for the better grades of soft winter 
milling wheat at steady prices. Millers 
were the heaviest buyers, taking desir- 
able wheat as sales of flour warranted. 
Receipts last week were 198 cars, against 
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240 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Dec. 18: No. 1 red $1.39%, bu, No. 2 
red $1.88Y,, No. 4 red $1.35; No. 2 hard 
$1.48, No. 3 hard $1.42. 

Nashville——Wheat last week had a 
quiet tone, with receipts and shipments 
moderate. Demand is just about equal 
to supply. Red continues somewhat ir- 
regular, with no great range in prices. 
No. 2 red wheat, with bill, on Dec. 18, 
was quoted at $1.50@1.52 bu, at Nash- 
ville. 

Buffalo.—Trading in wheat lacks vigor. 
State winter wheat is neglected, and 
western holdings are considered too high. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Dec. 18 
was %4,@%c lower than in the previous 
week, with export demand good and 
stocks, about one fourth more domestic 
than Canadian, showing a decrease of 
323,000 bus. Closing prices, Dec. 18: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.464% bu; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.393,; No. 
8, $1.353,; southern No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.383,; No. 3, $1.3434,; No. 4, 
$1.30%,; No. 5, $1.263,; range of south- 
ern bag lots by sample for week, $1.28@ 
1.82. Practically all receipts for the 
week went to export elevators. Exports 
included 147,588 bus domestic and 285,- 
239 Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat last week were 236,691 bus; stock, 
$1,507,304. 

Philadelphia.—The wheat market fluc- 
tuated within narrow limits last week, 
and prices at the close are in buyers’ 
favor, though without important net 
change. Demand is quiet. Quotations, 
Dec. 18, car lots, in export elevator: No. 
2 red winter, $1.46 bu bid; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.38 bid. 

New York.—The local wheat market 
fluctuated within narrow limits last week. 
The trend was downward, although losses 
were small. Foreign news was generally 
bearish. Export business was moderate, 
and crop reports favorable. Quotations, 
Dec. 18, cash grain: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.52, bu; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.6444; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.5714; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.55; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.5014; bonded wheat, December 
$1.42, May $1.38%. 

Portland.—The wheat market holds 
steady, but there is no urgent buying. 
Export sales of a half cargo and a 
smaller parcel were reported last week. 
Shippers apparently have enough grain 
in hand for all their needs. Mills took 
little last week. Closing bids, on Dec. 
18, at the Merchants’ Exchange for De- 
cember delivery: Big Bend blue-stem, 
hard white, soft white, Federation and 
western white, $1.34 bu; hard winter, 
$1.33; northern spring, $1.32; western 
red, $1.30. 


Seattle—There was very little trading 
in wheat last week; exporters and mill- 
ers were out of the market, and farmers’ 
offerings very light. Cash quotations, 
No. 1, sacked, to arrive, coast, Dec. 18: 
soft and western white and Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.354%2 bu; hard winter, 








Weekly Grain and Flour Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, by ports, and from Canada, 
the United States Department of Commerce for the week ending Dec. 11, 


omitted): 


as reported by 
in bushels (000’s 
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COMPARATIVE GRAIN AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Week ending 


July 1 to——— 











pirmasnccsnnemiis 
Wheat to— Dec. 11,’26 Dec. 12, ’25 Dec. 4, '26 Dec. 11,'°26 Dec. 12, '25 
See eres 265500 - cesses 312,000 6,774,000 1,093,000 
United Kingdom ....... 1,185,000 255,000 976,000 28,530,000 6,512,000 
Other Europe .......... 921,000 83,000 1,399,000 42,957,000 10,461,000 
SPY Fb acle céveceecbocs Serre 25,000 14,124,000 11,111,000 
Other countries ........ 235,000 30,000 516,000 14,673,000 4,465,000 
TE occ cas eatenen 2,536,000 368,000 3,228,000 107,058,000 33,642,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canadian, in transit 575,000 233,000 311,000 8,089,000 6,072,000 
OE EET Tree ery 630,000 111,000 402,000 10,033,000 21,464,000 
ME. HipEwRehseg sees ge cegees 324,000 342,000 229,000 6,516,000 5,464,000 
MRS GUN ss Ces bc oes 66a ans 30,000 303,000 11,000 2,475,000 21,316,000 
PD : wcnabetes ts saneney tases 284,000 35,000 16,000 5,566,000 6,049,000 





$1.35; western northern 
spring, $1.34. 

Ogden.—Little grain moved to Ogden 
elevators last week, heavy snows in Utah 
and Idaho stopping deliveries through 
country elevators. Quotations, Dec. 18, 
car lots, milling-in-transit billing, freight 
paid to Ogden: No. 2 northern spring, 
$1.21@1.28 bu; No. 2 dark Turkey red, 
$1.18@1.28; No. 2 hard winter, $1.02@ 
1.16; No. 2 soft white, $1.06@1.13. 


Toronto.—Ontario farmers have been 
delivering wheat more freely in the last 
fortnight than at any previous time since 
harvest. As a result, mills are oversup- 
plied and prices have dropped about 5c. 
There is no apparent reason for this 
sudden rush to market unless it may be 
a demand for Christmas money. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 18: good quality winter 
wheat of milling grades $1.25@1.30 bu, 
in car lots, on track, points of shipment; 
wagon lots at mill doors, $1.20. Most 
Ontario mills are well booked for winter 
supplies of western spring wheat, of 
which there is now a _ considerable 
amount in store at Georgian Bay and 
lake ports. The close of navigation came 
suddenly, and not all the wheat intended 
for winter storage at this end of the 
lakes was finally delivered. The price 
declined 2c last week. On Dec. 18 No. 1 
northern was quoted at $1.46, bu, track, 
Bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Receipts of rye were light 
last week, but there was a good demand 
from mills, and some fair sales were 
made out of store. Local mills continue 
to operate their rye units steadily, and 
apparently are in need of supplies. On 
Dec. 18 No. 2 was quoted at 92@93'%c 
bu. Oats were strong, and a good de- 
mand prevailed. No. 2 white was quoted 
at 49@50'%4c bu, No. 3 white 46@481c, 
and No. 4 white 40@4é6c. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Dec. 18, and the 
closing prices on Dec. 20, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 44%,.@471i4c, 46%.@ 
A7T3,c; No. 2 rye, 893, @95%c, 91@96c; 
barley, 50@70c, 50@70c. 

Duluth.—Oats continue in fair demand 
at unchanged basis, but prices indicate 
firmness. Feeders, the principal buyers, 
demand heavy weight of the best qual- 
ity. Receipts have slowed up. No. 3 
white closed on Dec. 18 at Ic under to 
3c over the Chicago December price. Not 
enough barley is being received to make 
a market. Buyers go over the meager 
daily offerings and pick up what they 
can use, at various prices, depending on 
quality, within the unchanged range, 50 
@65c bu. Demand for rye, which was 
slow early last week, later improved 
somewhat for the milling kind and nar- 
rowed the discount to 2c under May for 
the No. 1. The off grades did not fol- 
low, dragging for sale at 1@10c dis- 
count. May closed at 94%c bu on Dec. 18. 

Milwaukee—The cash rye market 
closed last week firm to Ic higher. Of- 
ferings are light and there is a good de- 
mand, especially from shippers. Much 
of the stuff is wet and out of condition, 
requiring heavy discounts to move. Re- 
ceipts were 17 cars, against 8 in the pre- 
vious week and 20 a year ago. Oats 
samples advanced 1@3c for the week, 
with light receipts and a good demand. 
Barley was stronger, and closed 2@3c 
higher. There is an active demand for 
both malting and shipping, with receipts 
light. Closing quotations, Dec. 18: No. 
2 rye, 9344@935%c bu; No. 3 white oats, 
48,@50%,c; malting barley, 65@79c. 

Buffalo.—There are light offerings of 
low grade barley, but no interest is 
shown. There is fair demand for low 
grades of oats; heavy weights are in 
good demand at premiums. Quotation, 
Dec. 18: No. .4 white oats, heavy test 
weight, 425,c bu. 

W innipeg.—Coarse grain prices showed 
considerable strength last week, and oats 
and barley closed higher than in the pre- 
vious week. Offerings of oats have been 
very light, and buyers have had difficulty 
in filling their requirements, consequent- 
ly prices reacted to all purchasing. Bar- 
ley was in fairly good demand, and 
offerings consisted of odd car lots. Prices 
for rye have held steadily, but demand 
was lacking. Quotations, Dec. 18: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 58c bu; barley, 
64%c; rye, 9034¢. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in-cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Minneapolis 
Dec. May 
138% 140% 
139% 141% 
139% 140% 
140% 140% 
140% 141% 
140% 141% 


St. Louis red 
Dec. May 
136% 139% 
138 140% 
136% 139% 
136 139% 


136% 140% 
136% 140% 





New York (domestic) Seattle 
Dec. Dec. May Dec, May 
| ere 140 143 % 129% 137% 
| err 141% 143% 130 138% 
Pee 140% 142% 130 138% 
Bivivccs 140% 142% 130 137% 
etre 141 143% 130% 138% 
} Pereres 141% 143% 131% 138% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
| rrr 127% 132% 132% 132% 
eae 129% 133% 134% 134% 
) Sree 129% 133% 135% 133% 
| eee 129% 133 135 134% 
ERvecdes 131% 134% 137 136% 
BD. cvces 131% 134% 136% 136% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Dec. Dec. May Feb. Mch. 
BE. 000% 163% 149% 125% 126 
| eer 162% 149% 124% 125 
ere 164% 150% 125 126 
Bie ccess 163% 149% 125% 126% 
| Free 163% 150% 126% 126% 
arr 164 |. Pr 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
Ries aes 74 82% 73% 79% 
Bs a00% 74% 82% 74% 19% 
Are 73% 81% 73% 79% 
Ser 74% 81% 73% 79 
| ee 13% 81% 73% 79% 
TOnccses 74% 82% 73% 19% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
| rr 46 50 45% 47% 
| ae 46 % 51 46 48% 
| ree 45% 50% 45% 47% 
wesenbe 46% 50% 45% 47% 
TET 46% 50% 45% 48 
BO csevde 47 51% 46% 48% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
| Sere 895% 96% seen 91% 
ere 90% 97% 88% 92% 
BS vcccee 89% 96% eves 92% 
> Pree 89% 96% 87% 92 
ae 90% 97% 88% 92% 
Beveacte 90% 97% oes 93 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
BOsccuse succes 223% 217% 222% 
| reer 217% 224% 218% 223% 
Pa 217% 224 217% 222% 
Bteecace 217% 224% 217% 222% 
Beeb acce 217% 224 217% 223 
BO ccvwe 217 224 217 222% 





Pittsburgh.—Demand for oats is brisk, 
and prices are firm. Quotations, Dec. 
18: No. 2 white 57c bu, and No. 3 white 
55c. 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Dec. 
18, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian 

American in bond 

WORE wes ccsenvensess 71,234,000 31,338,000 
| PPT eet 12,672,000 2,728,000 
CO: 04.6 S00 B60 00 0s 900% 31,745.000 == cc cece 
BABSON ccc cccanvcosese 7,395,000 . 3,524,000 
GREE ccccvrscocsesesee 46,941,000 230,000 
Piaxmeed ....ccscccses 2,658,000 11,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Dec. 18: wheat, 1,688,- 
000 bus; rye, 1,623,000; corn, 2,395,000; bar- 
ley, 306,000; oats, 495,000. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 18, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis 2441,040 737 970 16,990 20,152 
Kan. City... 52 180 30 105 626 5,828 
Chicago .... 640 926 662 720 


New York.. 58 710 .. 115 825 998 
Boston ..... 10 16 oe oe 30 67 
Baltimore .. 16 30 ee ee 153 109 


Philadelphia 33 72 32 30 123 376 
Milwaukee.. 178 
Duluth-Sup. 159 573 
Toledo ..... 123 eos 
tNashville.. 70 130 78 120 778 405 
*Buffalo -. 1,472 oe -» 5,242 6,706 

*Receipts and shipments by lake only. 
+Figures for 10 days ending Dec. 11. {fIn- 
cludes afloat, 


5 $7,953 7,920 
148 TT 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 18, in bushels (000’s omit- 

ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 72 342 26 35 3,656 2,879 
115 


Kansas City... 12 3 9 -- 297 
Chicago ...... 21 27 220 1 Tr os 
New York .... 28 26 57 751,029 320 
Boston ....... 2 oe o0 oe 7 2 
Baltimore .... 125 4 17 -- 219 56 
Philadelphia .. 2 2 


2 117 1 55 27 
Milwaukee ... 24 28 


5 ee ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 67 146 23 35,083 4,294 
tNashville .... .. es 1 2 - a. 
*Buffalo ..... ~- 287 -. 1,510 1,447 


*Receipts and shipments by lake only. 
tFigures for 10 days ending Dec. 11. 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending Dec. 18, in bushels (000'’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 

Minneapolis .. 1385 163 36 38 852 1,088 


New York .... 234 

Chicago ...... 35 30 rT ee es es 
Dul.-Superior.. 167 135 173 421,814 1,253 
*Bualo ...++ «se Ul ee 


*Receipts and shipments by lake only. 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 


Dec. 4— 1926 1925 1924 
Receipts from farms. .555,000 435,000 576,000 
TRRDOPED ccccccessvcee 105,155 32,000 129,476 
DED. <éhadeak45004 7,470 9,366 2,487 

Stocks on Dec. 4— 

At COTMMIMAlD 2 ccccces 78,911 54,674 107,623 


At country elevators, 

mills and in transit.133,929 136,338 124,388 
Week’s decrease ..... 5,176 ae sees 
Week’s increase ..... ete ° 4,111 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Dec. 18, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Mpls. ..... 1,5673,618 358 1,188 10,593 8,105 
Kan. City..1,2671,459 851 656012,124 5,231 
Chicago ... 302 440 217 146 ees a 
New York.. 2,478 3,699 2,3063,151 6,209 3,428 
Boston .... 142 os 48 221 695 133 


Baltimore... 2561,010 433 367 3,567 2,418 
Philadelphia 860 1,1231,057 877 2,649 1,682 


Milwaukee . 13 133 60 49 eee 
Dul.-Sup. 401 1,049 366 75 6,525 6,390 
Toledo .... 162 252 43 118 


tNashville . 16 17 28 38 912 652 

*Buffalo ... 955 14,523 .. 31,173 29,484 
*Receipts and shipments by lake only. 

tFigures for 10 days ending Dec. 11. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 18, in bushels (000's omit- 

ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 179 603 143 238 2,760 3,801 
85 


Kansas City... 4 4 2 3 14 

Chicago ...... 182 187 54 31 es es 
New York ... 443 581 578 529 802 849 
MORO ccc ccce 1 43 -- 120 -. 288 
Baltimore .... 93 271 185 177 307 372 
Philadelphia .. 267 3 30 17 243 61 
Milwaukee ... 203 123 42 23 ele es 
Dul.-Superior.. 36 58 6 -» 645 684 
*Buffalo ..... -. 1,134 . 2,143 4,791 


*Receipts and shipments by lake only. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Dec. 17, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
25 332 cee 














Ogilvies ........ 85 
G. FH. Bs ccasvvese 1,586 258 160 324 
Northland ...... 3,175 334 461 een 
Cem, Gers cscs 798 104 238 880 
Sask. Pool 
ae BOS 1,788 141 321 355 
i er eee 2,617 175 469 194 
Private elevators. 10,156 1,500 1,973 277 
BER ccc csceece 2,625 . 102 eee 
SOOO 2c cea 23,170 2,598 4,057 2,030 
ZORA OHO .cecsecs 20,424 4,017 4,175 1,577 
Afloat year ago.. 2,589 139 127 Te 
Receipts ......0. 5,873 492 1,097 166 
Lake shipments.. 4,277 16 de ne 
Rail shipments... 421 209 211 hae 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 36 DUO cccccvcs 911 
wee. 2 MOPEMOFR.. GOR BOR ccscacvecs 75 
No. 2 northern.. 490 Winter ........ 3 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor. 366 White spring... 76 
No. 3 northern.. 567 Others ......... 6,130 
SE Merrie re 690 Private ....... 10,156 
irc <6e6en0ewe ee. Gee ean eeeek 2,625 
Os B scccudceevs 289 aa 
POOR cock vncwes 123 Total .occvce 23,170 
Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
ee ee 2: | Ree 628 
ee, BG Ales c nce 226 Private ........ 1,500 
Ms. 1 feed ..... 
eer 111 BVOCs cccccecs 2,598 
BS GOOG. ssicness 87 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
- Week ending———, Jan. 1, 1926, to 
Dec. 4 Nov. 27 Dec. 4, 1926 
80,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
Week ending———, 








Jan. 1, 1926, to 


p= 
Dec. 4 Nov. 27 Dec. 4, 1926 
14,000 1,126,000 12,330,000 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 

Following are Bradstreect’s returns of 

stocks of wheat held on Dec. 11, in the 

United States, Canada and the United King- 

dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 

also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 

the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Changes 

Week from Totals 

ending pre- Dec. 12, 





Wheat— Dec. 11 vious week 1925 
United States*... 71,435 —4,512 50,006 
United Statesf... 2,710 —253 3,467 
GORRGR cocccecce 123,150 —1,613 111,795 

WOOO cs cccicc 197,295 —6,378 165,268 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


rer $40,600 +900 37,700 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
Fe 237,895 —5,478 202,968 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
TOME cccscccens 31,245 +492 8,836 
OATS—United States and Canada— 





re 60,800 —2,075 80,053 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
-———_United States——_,, 


East - Pacific 

1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
BER 2. occve 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
BOR. 2 ocecs 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
Gee. Bevvee 69,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
ee Bovoves 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
ae. Le ccics 77,714,000 3,461,000 81,175,000 

Week ending— 
Dec. 4 .... 75,947,000 2,963,000 78,910,000 
Dec. 11 71,435,000 2,710,000 74,145,000 


Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
Canada both coasts afloat* 
Sealy i... 39,900,000 56,386,000 653,300,000 


Aug. 1 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 

Sept. 1 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 

Ost. fa.ree 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 

Nov. 1..... 83,719,000 164,894,000 42,400,000 
Week ending— 

ee ae 124,763,000 203,673,000 39,700,000 


Dec. 11....123,150,000 197,295,000 40,600,000 

*Broomhall, 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

Month— Week ending— 
July 1....109,686,000 Dec. 4....243,373,000 


Aug. 1....110,649,000 Dec. 11...237,895,000 
Sept. 1 ...133,277,000 
GOR. Becres 170,478,000 
WOU, Breses 207,204,000 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 
for the week ending Dec. 18, in bushels 


(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 161 204 116 76 484 45 
Kansas City .. 148 838 26 421,770 705 
CRIORMO 2.202 1,873 3,363 452 722 ++ é* 
New York .... 30 332 17 1387 142 4 
a ae 9 1 os “xn 1 3 
Baltimore .... 58 693 es es 79 833 
Philadelphia .. 6 225 3 85 12 237 
Milwaukee ... 191 259 44 40 ° 

Dul.-Superior.. 3 1 - - 15 

PONOG® civiccs 118 218 77 86 - - 
tNashville .... 101 138 29 61 75 233 
*Buffalo ...... ° - 3,700 1387 


*Receipts and shipments by lake only. 
+Figures for 10 days ending Dec. 11. 





During the 11 months ended July 31, 
the operations of Canadian mills in- 
creased by between 10 and 15 per cent, 
compared with the activities of the simi- 
lar period of the previous crop year. 
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Corn #8 PRODUCTS | 


St. Lowis.—There was very little activ- 
ity in corn late last week. Interest in 
the future market was dead, and this 
was reflected to the cash grain. A heav- 
ier movement from the country is antici- 
pated in the near future, as weather con- 
ditions for husking and shipping have 
been very satisfactory. Receipts were 
295 cars, against 339 in the previous 
week. Cash prices, Dec. 18: No. 4 corn, 
67c; No. 8 white, 7lc; No. 4 white, 67c. 

Kansas City.—Prices, Dec. 18: white 
corn, No. 2 74@75¥,c bu, No. 3 72@ 
73,c, No. 4 68@7044c; yellow corn, No. 
2 77@78c, No. 3 74@76c, No. 4 69@71c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 74@751,c, No. 3 72@ 
73%,c, No. 4 68@70¥,c; cream meal, 
$3.85 bbl, basis cotton 24’s; corn bran, 
$29 ton; hominy feed, $29. 

Memphis.—Corn bran is about the only 
product apparently wanted, but offerings 
are very scarce, and prices firm and 
higher. On Dec. 18, brokers quoted at 
$32 ton. Corn meal was slow. Cream 
was priced at $3.45@3.70 bbl, basis 24’s. 
Dealers are not disposed to add to hold- 
ings until consumers buy more. Home 
ground meal is freely used. 

New Orleans.—Demand for corn was 
better, and export interest increased, al- 
though actual shipments last week were 
very small. The movement through this 
port amounted to only 2,287 bus, most 
of which went to Progreso. Quotations, 
Dec. 16: No. 2 yellow 944%,c bu, No. 3 
yellow 934%,c; No. 2 white 9414c, No. 3 
white 93¥,c; yellow chops, $1.84 per 100 
Ibs; hominy feed, $1.67; standard meal, 
$1.90. 

Chicago.—Corn goods are in slow re- 
quest, and the dullness is expected to 
continue until after inventory. Buyers 
have enough on hand to cover their im- 
mediate requirements. Corn flour was 
quoted, Dec. 18, at $2.20 per 100 lbs, 
corn meal $1.90, cream meal $1.90, and 
hominy $1.90. The local cash market is 
easier. Prices dropped %,@1%c on Dec. 
18. Receipts of new corn continue to 
increase, and the largest part of the ar- 
rivals last week were new. Demand is 
not active, and buyers are practically 
dictating prices. At the lower levels 
there was a pretty good clean-up daily. 
On Dec. 18 No. 2 mixed was quoted at 
754%,c bu, No. 3 mixed 74c, No. 5 mixed 
65@70c, No. 6 mixed 6214,@63'¥,c, No. 
2 yellow 77@77\,¢c, No. 8 yellow 75@7éc, 
No. 4 yellow 694,@75\4c, No. 5 yellow 
64, @73c, No. 6 yellow 62%, @6914c; No. 
2 white 7614c, No. 3 white 75@751,c, No. 
5 white 65@65\,c. 

Milwaukee.—Cash corn closed 1@3c bu 
lower for the week. Offerings were mod- 
erate and there was a fair demand, local 
and shipping. Receipts were 129 cars, 
against 92 in the previous week and 175 
a year ago. Closing quotations, Dec. 18: 
No. 4 yellow, 70%,@71%c bu; No. 4 
white, 693,@70%,c; No. 4 mixed, 694,@ 
70%,¢. 

Minneapolis——There has been hardly 
enough trading in corn this week to 
establish prices. Grinders are taking 
the limited offerings of dry Iowa corn, 
shippers the No. 4, and driers No. 5, 
No. 6 and sample grades. No. 2 yellow 
is held at 4@6c bu over Chicago De- 
cember, and No. 3 yellow at December 
price to 3c over. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 18 
was 724%.@7642c; the closing price on 
Dec. 20 was 744%2.@77%c. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on Dec. 
21 at $4.80@4.90 per 200 lbs, and yellow 
at $4.70@4.80. 


Nashville——Movement of corn from 
the West to the Southeast is practically 
at a standstill, as the market there is 
materially higher than local grain, which 
continues in liberal supply. Some ship- 
ments are being made from Ohio Valley 
stations. Prices were easy last week. 
Quotations, Dec. 18: No. 2 white 80@83c 
bu, No. 8 white 77@80c. Light demand 
is reported for corn meal. A revival is 
not expected at grist mills until after 
Jan. 1. Quotations, Dec. 18: bolted 
white, paper or cloth sacks, $1.90@2 per 
100 Ibs. 


Atlanta. — Corn business continues 
slow, with only a few orders for imme- 
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diate needs being placed. Considerable 
improvement is expected. Collections 
continue very slow. Prices are slightly 
lower. Quotations, Dec. 18: No. 2 yel- 
low 95¢ bu, No. 3 yellow 94c; No. 2 
white 95c, No. 3 white 94c. 

Baltimore.—Corn was firmer for old 
and steady for new, with contract grade 
still impossible to quote. Arrivals in- 
cluded 57,783 bus by rail and 82 by boat. 
The heavy rail arrivals evidently repre- 
sent direct through business from the 
West. No sales were reported during 
the week. Old domestic No. 2 yellow, 
track, on Dec. 18, was quoted nominally 
at 90c bu, and new at about 87@88c, or 
lc higher than in the previous week. 
New near-by prime cob corn was firmer 
at $3.40@3.45 bbl. Corn meal was un- 
changed and slow at $2@2.15 per 100 
Ibs; likewise hominy and grits at $2.10 
@2.25. 

Philadelphia.—The corn market is 
nominal in the absence of business. 
There is little inquiry for corn products, 
and the market is a shade easier. Sup- 
plies are small but ample. Quotations, 
Dec. 18, in 100-Ib sacks: kiln-dried gran- 
ulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.55@2.70; white cream meal, fancy, 
$2.55@2.70; pearl hominy and grits, $2.55 
@2.70. 

Pittsburgh.—Corn was in good demand 
last week. On Dec. 18, old No. 2 yellow 
shelled was quoted at 874%,@88',.c bu; 
new No. 2 yellow shelled, 86c; new No. 
3 yellow, 84c. 

Buffalo—A good demand for corn 
exists, with all grades taken at good 
limits over the futures. Corn meal is in 
active demand, both for export and do- 
mestic use, at lower prices. Quotations, 
Dec. 18: No. 4 yellow, 81%%c bu, No. 5 
yellow 744,@745%c, No. 6 yellow 724%@ 
735,c; corn meal, $2@2.10 per 100 Ibs. 

Boston.—Gluten feed and meal were 
advanced $1 ton last week, with a good 
demand and moderate local offerings. On 
Dec. 18 feed was quoted at $35.90 ton, 
and meal at $46.65, in 100-Ib sacks. 
Hominy feed was in fair demand at 
$36.50. Corn meal was firmly held, with 
a good demand for granulated yellow at 
$2.45, bolted yellow at $2.40, and feed- 
ing meal and cracked corn at $1.90, all 
in 100-Ib sacks. Corn for shipment is 
lower. On Dec. 18 No. 2 yellow, for 
shipment all-rail, was quoted at 96@98c 
bu, and No. 8 yellow 94@96c; lake-and- 
rail, No. 2 yellow 94@96c, and No. 8 yel- 
low 98@95c. 

San Francisco.—Eastern corn was 
weaker at $1.83 per 100 Ibs for No. 2 
yellow, bulk, on Dec. 16. -Six thousand 
tons Argentine corn arrived last week, 
the largest single consignment of its kind 
to be brought into this port. The quality 
was good. This corn was offered at $2 
per 100 Ibs, sacked. Sorghums are 
strong, due to damage to the California 
crop by recent rains. Milo was offered 
at $1.60 per 100 Ibs, sacked, and Egyp- 
tian corn $1.90, on Dec. 16. 


The BuckwHeat MARKET | 
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Chicago.—Demand for buckwheat flour 
is quiet. Pure white was quoted, Dec. 
18, at $3.50 per 100 Ibs, jute. 

Milwaukee.—The buckwheat market is 
largely nominal, but unchanged, in the 
absence of volume offerings and a mod- 
erate demand, which seems to be filled 
without difficulty. Quotations, Dec. 18, 
per 100 lbs: silver hull, $1.80@1.90; Jap- 
anese, $2@2.10, subject to dockage. 

Buffalo.—Sellers and buyers do not 
agree on their price ideas for buckwheat. 
Demand is not active enough to permit 
quotations. 

Philadelphia.—There is little inquiry 
for buckwheat flour, but offerings are 
only moderate and prices are steadily 
maintained. Quotations, Dec. 18, $3.50@ 
3.75 per 98-lb cotton sack. 

Toronto.—Delivery of buckwheat does 
not improve. An occasional car is ar- 
riving, but supplies are scarce. Prices 
declined 2c, and on Dec. 18 were 77@80c 
bu for good quality, shipping points. 

New York.—Buckwheat flour for do- 
mestic use is in slightly better demand. 
Export also shows improvement, with the 
price $1.97 per 100 lbs for the regular 
export grade. 


FLAXSEED “8s, PRODUCTS | 


Minneapolis.—The linseed meal mar- 
ket continues strong, with the situation 
tighter than a week ago. Mills are 
pretty well sold up, and have practical- 
ly nothing to offer for the next 30 days. 
There are no stocks on hand and demand 
is heavy, with considerable bidding just 
under what crushers ask. It is quoted 
at $44.50@45 at Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago, $45 at Toledo and $44.50 at Buf- 
falo. 

Better inquiry from the export trade 
is reported, and fair business was ac- 
complished on Dec. 20. Trade in cake 
is generally quiet, however. The price 
is up 25c, and it is quoted at $37.25 ton, 
f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis - Duluth \ 

Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 
Dec. 14 ..$2.22% 2.20% 2.22% 2.17% 2.22% 
Dec. 15 .. 2.23% 2.21% 2.23% 2.18% 2.23% 
Dec. 16 .. 2.28 2.21 2.22% 2.17% 2.22% 
Dec. 17... 2,28 2.21 2.22% 2.17% 2.22% 
Dec. 18 .. 2.22 2.20% 2.22% 2.17% 2.23 
Dec. 20 .. 2.22 2.20% 2.22 2.17 2.22% 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Dec. 
18, 1926, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

y-Receipts— ,-—Shipments—, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ... 6,079 7,578 1,451 1,884 














Duluth ....... 6,460 8,162 4,273 6,774 
Totals ...... 12,539 15,740 5,724 8,658 


Duluth—tThe flaxseed market is slow 
and narrow. Quotations are %,@Ic bu 
under a week ago. Quietness prevails 
in the cash market, where crushers evince 
less anxiety to secure track supplies, 
having apparently covered present imme- 
diate requirements. Spot No. 1 was 
quoted on Dec. 18 at December price to 
10c over. 

Chicago.—Linseed meal prices here are 
practically unchanged. There has been 
an improvement in demand, but sales 
still are in small amounts to dealers and 
mixers. The quotation on Dec. 18 was 
$44.50 ton. 

Milwaukee.—The linseed meal market 
is unchanged and largely nominal, de- 
mand being light and offerings small, but 
about equal to requirements. Mills see 
a better call in the foreground, with cold 
weather for several weeks apparently 
having depleted stocks and making it 
necessary to replenish again. Quotation, 
Dec. 18, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $46@46.50 ton. 

Buffalo.—Linseed meal is slow but 
steady. Quotations, Dec. 18: 34 per cent 
protein, $44 ton; 32 per cent, $42.50. 

Boston.—Linseed meal was dull last 
week, with not much change in prices 
and a slow demand. On Dec. 18 Buffalo 
shippers offered 34 per cent at $48.20@ 
49.20 ton, in sacks, prompt or January 
shipment, Boston points. Edgewater 
shippers offered 32 per cent for 45-day 
shipment at $47@49, Boston points. Mill 
offerings were light from both shipping 
points. Local stocks of meal are fair. 


Pittsburgh.—Sales of linseed meal are 
light. Quotation, Dec. 18, $47.20 ton. 

Toronto.—There is no great demand 
for linseed meal. Compared with other 
feeds, it is dear. Prices did not change 
last week. On Dec. 18 the quotation 
was $45 ton, in new bags, car lots, f.o.b., 
mill points. 

Winnipeg.—Manufacturers of linseed 
cake and meal are disposing of all they 
can offer. Inquiry from export markets 
is active, and local sales are of good 
volume. Quotations, Dec. 18: oil cake, in 
bags, $42 ton, and meal $44, Flaxseed 
was almost entirely neglected last week, 
Canadian and United States crushers 
showing no interest in this grain, which 
closed at $1.873, bu. 





FLAXSEED IN ARGENTINA AND RUSSIA 

Wasuinerton, D, C.—Flaxseed produc- 
tion in Argentina is only 5 per cent be- 
low the bumper crop of 1925, and a 
preliminary estimate for Russia is 9 per 
cent above the good crop of 1925, so 
that the total production for all countries 
reporting is now only 5 per cent below 
last year, according to the Department 
of Agriculture. The Argentine crop is 
estimated at 71,650,000 bus, or 4.6 per 
cent below last year’s production of 75,- 
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113,438, although the area sown this year 
is a record one. The flaxseed crop of 
Russia for this season is 25,904,000 bus, 
from an area of 3,889,000 acres, accord- 
ing to a cable from the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome. In 
spite of earlier reports of decreased pro- 
duction, this estimate is 9 per cent above 
last year’s production of 23,740,000 bus, 
while the acreage is slightly less. 


PRODUCTS | 





Minneapolis.—Although rye flour is 
very cheap, compared with wheat, no 
interest is manifested by buyers. A car 
lot order is unusual nowadays. Millers 
say the bulk of the business they are do- 
ing is a few barrels at a time out of 
warehouses at central distributing 
points. The big buyers apparently are 
able to contract for their needs else- 
where for less than local mills ask. Pure 
white is held at $5.65@5.75 bbl, in 98-lb 
cotton bags, f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure 
medium at $5.05@5.15, and pure dark at 
$4.15@4.25. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,108 bbls flour, compared with 
11,539 in the previous week. 


Duluth.—Quiet conditions prevailed 
last week, outside inquiry being light. 
Only an occasional new mill sale was 
made, in mixed cars of flour, to the East. 
Buyers appear to have current needs 
covered to at least Jan. 1. Locals pur- 
chase only as trade requirements call for 
it. Quotations, Dec. 18, f.o.b.- mill, in 
98-Ib cottons: pure white, $6.10 bbl; No. 
2 straight, $5.55; No. 3 dark, $3.65; No. 
5 blend, $6.10; No. 8 rye, $5.45. 

Buffalo—Rye flour demand is slack. 
Quotations, Dec. 18: white $6.40@6.50 
bbl, medium $6.05@6.15, and dark $4.70 
@4.75. 

Chicago.—There is little activity in rye 
flour. Shipping directions, however, are 
fairly free. The local output totaled 7,- 
500 bbls last week, the same as the pre- 
vious week. White was quoted, Dec. 18, 
at $5.80@6 bbl, jute, medium $5.40@5.60, 
and dark $4@4.50. 

Milwaukee.—Very little business is 
passing in rye flour. The views of the 
trade are exceedingly bearish. Large 
bakeries have their requirements booked 
fairly well ahead, and are furnishing 
shipping directions in sufficient quantity 
to enable the mills to operate continu- 
ously, although far below capacity. 
Eastern bulk buyers are showing no in- 
terest at the prices mills ask. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 18: pure white $5.60@5.80 
bbl, medium $5.20@5.35, and dark $4.15 
@4.50, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Boston.—Rye flour is quiet and a 
shade lower. There is some price cutting 
by resellers. Rye meal and dark rye are 
quiet, with the market lower. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 18: choice white patents, $6.25 
@6.45 bbl; standard patents, $6.10@6.30; 
rye meal, $5@5.05; dark rye, $4.60@4.65. 

Pittsburgh—Rye flour sales were 
light last week. Stocks in hands of bak- 
ers appear to be heavy. Quotations, 
Dec. 18: pure white $5.75@6 bbl, medium 
$5@5.50, and dark $3.75@4, cotton 98’s, 
Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia.—Business in rye flour is 
confined to small lots to satisfy current 
needs, but prices are steadily maintained, 
with offerings only moderate. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 18, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks, $6.35@6.60 for white, 
$6@6.25 for medium, and $5.75@6 for 
dark. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour holds firm, but 
local buyers ignore the product at its 
present level. Nominal quotations, Dec. 
18: white patent $5.90@6.15 bbl, and 
dark $4.40@4.65, in cotton. 


New York.—There was limited inquiry 
for white patent rye flour, with dark a 
drug on the market, last week. Mills 
find considerable difficulty in moving the 
lower grades. Quotation, Dec. 18, $6@ 
6.40 bbl for white patent. 


Toronto,—There is good inquiry for 
rye flour. Prices did not change last 
week. On Dec. 18 the quotation was 
$6.20 bbl, in two 98-lb jute bags, car 
lots, delivered, Ontario points; less than 
car lots at same price, but f.o.b., point 
of shipment. 
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HRANSPORTATION | 
SHIPPERS’ ADVISORY BOARD 
MEETS IN KANSAS CITY 


Wicurra, Kansas.—F. M. Kelly, presi- 
dent, and C. B. Rader, secretary, of the 
Wichita Board of Trade, Lon H. Powell, 
president of the Wichita Terminal Ele- 
vator Co., Glen Moffitt, traffic manager 
of the Red Star Milling Co., and C. B. 
Moore, of the Wichita Flour Mills Co., 
attended a meeting of the Trans-Mis- 
souri-Kansas Shippers’ Advisory Board 
in Kansas City last week. 

One purpose of the delegation from 
Wichita was to secure the suspension of 
the proposed dual rate on wheat ship- 
ments of the Santa Fe, Rock Island and 
Missouri Pacific railways, which was ac- 
complished, 

According to Mr. Rader the dual rate 
was sought as a measure of combating 
the proportional rate offered by the Ori- 
ent and Midland Valley. Under this 
tariff these roads haul wheat shipments, 
originating on any railroad, from Wichi- 
ta to gulf ports for payment of the dif- 
ference between the local rate to Wichita 
and the through rate from point of 
origin to the gulf. The proportional rate 
was intended to offset the advantages 
given Kansas City by the Santa Fe rates. 

“If the rate asked by the Santa Fe, 
Missouri Pacific and Rock Island had 
not been suspended we would have been 
unable to continue offering our propor- 
tional rate. The difference between the 
high local rate and the through rate 
would not have been sufficient to allow 
us to break even, let alone making a 
profit,’ a freight official of the Orient 
Railway said. 

The suspension is in effect until April. 
In the meantime the case must be fought 
out at a hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. If the dual rate 
is proved to be unethical, it will be un- 
conditionally refused. Data are being 
compiled here for use in the hearing. 





EQUAL RATES ARE ADVISED 
BETWEEN EASTERN PORTS 


Burra.to, N. Y.—Reports from Wash- 
ington state that Howard Hosmer, an 
examiner of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, made a decision that rates 
on grain moving out of the Great Lakes 
via Buffalo to the ports of New York 
and Boston should not be higher than 
rates on the same traffic to Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. On the question of 
water and rail grain rates to the North 
Atlantic ports from all points in the 
United States, the Commission was ad- 
vised by the examiner to make no 
changes in the all-rail charges. 

The Commission was also advised by 
him to equalize all the Atlantic ports in 
these charges. Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia are given a lower rate than the two 
northern ports on grain from Buffalo. 
It is believed that Buffalo millers will 
use their influence to have the New York- 
Boston rate lowered to that of the Phila- 
delphia-Baltimore, if the Commission de- 
cides that equalization is necessary. 


Canada Shipping Act 

MontTreaAL, Que.—Word comes from 
Ottawa that the government will be ap- 
proached for the purpose of amending 
the Canada shipping act. One amend- 
ment calls for abolishing the practice of 
suspending the coasting regulations by 
order-in-council. The second amendment 
refers to what is called the “evasion” of 
the coasting regulations by United States 
vessels changing cargoes in a United 
States port. This refers to grain taken 
by United States ships from the Head 
of the Lakes to Buffalo and supposedly 
transferred at that point to other United 
States vessels and then carried to Mont- 
real. The Dominion Marine Association 
is reported as strongly favoring the 
amendments, which it hopes will be made 
effective for the opening of navigation in 
1927. 


Canadian Rail Movement Increased 
Wiwnirre, Man.—According to offi- 
cials of the Canadian railways at Win- 
nipeg, the all-rail movement of grain 
has, since the closing of navigation on the 


Great Lakes, considerably increased. On 
Canadian Pacific lines, shipments of all- 
rail grain to the Atlantic now are aver- 
aging about 20 cars a day, making a 
total of 494 thus far this season. Cana- 
dian National Railways officials stated 
last week that 12 boats were being load- 
ed at Vancouver, and two more were ex- 
pected to arrive. The amount in stor- 
age, however, still is taxing the capacity 
of terminals at that port. At Prince 
Rupert the situation was relieved to 
some extent by the arrival of four boats 
for loading. At that time there were 
293 cars of grain in transit to the new 
port. 


RATES FROM NEW ORLEANS 
TO EUROPEAN PORTS DROP 


New Ortrans, La. — Flour rates 
dropped 5c to 11 European ports last 
week. The indications are that tramps 
will enter the field in the near future, 
and that ocean flour rates will decline 
shortly, but it is not expected that the 
bottom will drop out. The reduction is 
expected to be gradual unless shipown- 
ers get panicky and take offers that 
might prove ridiculous in the operation 
of steamships. Ports listed as having 
rate reductions, and their present rates 
from New Orleans, are: Amsterdam, 
now 30c; Antwerp, 30c; Belfast, 37c; 
Bremen, 30c; Dublin, 37c; Glasgow, 37c; 
Hamburg, 30c; Liverpool, 35c; London, 
85c; Manchester, 35c; Rotterdam, 30c. 
Ocean freight forwarders say the re- 
cent reduction in flour rates is in sym- 
pathy with the lower grain rates. It is 
predicted that the latter have now 
reached a basis by which flour rates may 
be computed. 


Boats Left on Lakes as Season Ends 

Duturn, Minn.—The vessel season of 
1926 is ended. The closing was unusual 
in that cold weather set in so severely 
that the Soo Canal could not be held 
open until boats had passed through. 
Some grain cargoes were accordingly 
held on Lake Superior, and must winter 
at ports on the lake. This is a condi- 
tion hitherto unknown, for while boats 
have sometimes had close calls, for any 
to be left on the lake is something new. 
Fifteen boats will winter in Duluth- 
Superior harbor. This is a larger num- 
ber than usual. It is not anticipated 
that much grain will be loaded during 
the winter, however. 


Boat Schedules Shifted 

New Orveans, La.—The Luckenbach 
Steamship Co. has shifted its schedules, 
beginning with the sailing arranged for 
Dec. 22, so that shippers using the inter- 
coastal route from New Orleans to the 
Pacific Coast will save 10 days, accord- 
ing to an announcement by R. A. Steig- 
ler, district manager of the company. 
After Dec. 22, steamers will proceed 
direct from the Pacific Coast to New 
Orleans, eliminating first calls at Hous- 
ton and Galveston. After freight is dis- 
charged here, ships will go to Galveston, 
Houston and Mobile, returning to New 
Orleans to load, and sail direct from here 
to the Pacific Coast. 


Long Haul Rule Suspended 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—A supplement to a 
Santa Fe transit tariff that would prac- 
tically prohibit turning shipments of 
grain or flour at the Missouri River, or 
basing such shipments through St. Louis, 
has been suspended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, pending a hear- 
ing. The supplement reads: “To desti- 
nations east of the Indiana-Illinois state 
line the Santa Fe is to receive the haul 
from the transit station of Illinois 
points, on shipments destined east of the 
Indiana-Illinois state line and north of 
the Ohio River.” 


Ocean Freight Situation 

New York, N, Y.—The bulletin of 
the Barr Shipping Corporation, issued 
Dec. 15, gives the following summary of 
the ocean freight situation: 

“The oft rumored settlement of the 
British coal strike is still in the embry- 
onic stage, rumors to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The miners are trickling 
back, and operations are steadily pro- 
ceeding toward a normal basis. This 


effect is being felt by the chartering 
market to some extent, and the full cargo 
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rates are declining gradually, with no 
immediate sign of a downward rush. 

“Undoubtedly, the tendency during the 
next few weeks will be for further re- 
ductions in rates, they having reached 
the peak about two or three weeks ago. 
December rates are holding rather firm, 
due to the volume of business already on 
the books and the subsequent scarcity of 
space. January rates have already de- 
clined to some markets and the volume 
of business during the next few weeks 
will govern the rate situation for Janu- 
ary-February loading.” 


Fort William and Port Arthur Shipments 

Wiynirec, Man.—A dispatch from 
Fort William, Ont., states that the offi- 
cial closing of navigation at the Head 
of the Lakes saw 14 grain boats clear 
from the ports of Fort William and Port 
Arthur, with 3,749,000 bus grain, mostly 
wheat, and consigned chiefly to Fairport 
and Buffalo. This brings the total ship- 
ments of grain since the opening of navi- 
gation to approximately 300,000,000 bus. 
The Lake Shippers’ Clearance Associa- 
tion states it is expected there will be 
more than 40 boats at those ports for 
winter storage grain. 


Improvement to San Francisco Harbor 

San Francisco, Cat.—This harbor will 
be cleared of practically every obstruc- 
tion that is a menace to deep draft ves- 
sels, according to a report received from 
the Washington bureau of the Chamber 
of Commerce. The government board of 
engineers for rivers and harbors has 
agreed to the full program of harbor im- 
provement initiated by the local cham- 
ber, which calls for the lowering of all 
present obstructions to a depth of 40 
feet in the whole main harbor. 





Last of Buffalo Receipts 

Burrato, N. Y.—With two boats still 
to: arrive, the last of the grain receipts 
for the year will be here. Total receipts 
will reach 210,000,000 bus, compared with 
263,000,000 for 1925. The principal 
causes of the decrease were the late 
opening of navigation last spring due to 
ice in this port, bad weather throughout 
the year, the British coal strike and the 
recent ice blockade on St. Mary’s River. 
The late ripening of the northwestern 
grain crop also had an effect. 


Improvements at Port of Southampton 

Lonpon, Enc., Dec. 3.—Improve- 
ments are being continually made at the 
Port of Southampton, and the latest 
scheme is to widen the channel from the 
docks to the sea. The idea is to make 
the channel 1,000 feet wide, with a mini- 
mum depth of 35 feet by dredging, and 
thus improve the facilities for the pass- 
ing in and out of the great ships that 
leave that port for all parts of the 
world. 


Exports from Galveston 

Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxra.—A report on 
exporting at Galveston during November 
shows that 2,259,340 bus wheat were 
shipped and 25,714 of rye. This was an 
increase in wheat shipments over Oc- 
tober of 481,274 bus, and brought the 
total for the season to 32,974,817. The 
total to that date last season was 32,687,- 
371 bis. 


Transit Charge Proposed 

Kansas City, Mo.—In a docket just 
issued by the Western Trunk Line Com- 
mittee, carriers propose to establish a 
transit charge of lc on transited grain 
or grain products moving from, to or 
between points in western trunk line ter- 
ritory, where the charge is now less than 
Ic. No date for a hearing on the pro- 
posal has been set. 


Rate Differential Hearing 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—An examiner for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
be in Kansas City, Jan. 4, to hear testi- 
mony of millers who have applied for 
elimination of the present 7c differential 
between wheat and flour moving from the 
Southwest to California. Another hear- 
ing will be held Jan. 13, at Los Angeles. 


Transit on Mixed Cars 
Kansas Crty, Mo.—The Missouri Pa- 
cific, effective Jan. 15, will permit transit 
on mixed carloads of grain, seed and 
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other commodities or products. The bal- 
ance of the rate on each of the articles 
in the car will be protected, and the car- 
load rate on each commodity in the car 
will apply. 
Navigation Closes at Buffalo 

Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 21.—(Special 
Telegram )—Navigation officially closed 
at this port today with the arrival of 
the G. N. Wilson. She will winter here, 
after unloading at the Concrete Eleva- 
tor. Storage grain amounting to 24,- 
_000,000 bus is now on the 70 boats of the 
storage fleet. 


Embargo on Grain for Export 
Puitapetpuia, Pa.—On account of ac- 
cumulation, the Reading Railway Co., on 
Dec. 10, placed an embargo on bulk grain 
destined to Philadelphia for export or 
Port Richmond Elevator, Philadelphia, 
consigned to all consignees. 


Rates Show Weakness 
Toronto, Ont.—Ocean freight rates as 
quoted to Canadian mills show increasing 
weakness, and should soon be back to 

something like a normal level. 


CANADIAN TRANSATLANTIC 
CONFERENCE LOWERS RATES 


MonrreaL, Quve., Dec. 21.— (Special 
Telegram)—Ocean rates on flour were 
reduced today by the Canadian Trans- 
atlantic Conference, to the following 
minima: Liverpool, London, Manchester, 
25c; Glasgow, Leith, Newcastle, Hull 
and all Irish ports, 27c; Bristol Channel 
ports, 26c; Southampton, 30c. 


Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

c From ‘ 

Canada 
{Dec.and tNew 











To— tNew York Jan. Orleans 
RROTROME, oc cctccsss *37.00 38.00 Pr 
Amsterdam ........ 35.00 28.00 tt30.00 
BRT . kate cecses 35.00 oes TT30.00 
Avonmouth ........ *36.00 26.00 TTT 
Sarre 37.00 27.00 37.00 
EEE 40.00 ee 51.00 
MOPGORER .cccccces 40.00 35.00 
EE dtbne<aeeed *38.00 os TT30.00 
8:66.20 3.8.24:4800 *36.00 26.00 ecee 
EEE 9:0.006- 560 05.00 *36.00 26.00 ous 
Copenhagen ....... 40.00 37.00 47.00 
Ns 54:64:63.0 0.8008 8 37.00 27.00 rr 
0 errs *42.00 41.00 65.00 
BPEEE assevcvewaes 37.00 27.00 37.00 
BPD bce casieeeee *36.00 37.00 secs 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 eves 40.00 
CROCRIREP cccccevces 40.00 ses eoee 
re *36.00 27.00 37.00 
Gothenburg ........ 40.00 38.00 47.00 
Hamburg *28.00 f130.00 
MERVEO scccceie eos 35.00 
Helsingfors ... ee 40.00 63.00 
PE Cate inur ds owed ° 27.00 oes 
DOE bt pho 644 ¥ 8808 ° 27.00 006% 
Liverpool R 25.00 35.00 
Pr Tee s 25.00 35.00 
Londonderry ....... 37.00 27.00 — 
SE: 645.00 00-00045 42.00 37.00 52.00 
Manchester ........ *30.00 25.00 35.00 
Marseilles .... oe . eves 50.00 
Newcastle .. ° 27.00 cece 
err R 37.00 44.00 
Pireus ....... x eeee 40.00 
Pree 35.00 28.00 30.00 
Southampton ...... *45.00 30.00 er 
DERVOEE scceveces 40.00 37.00 51.00 
MOOSE cecsccccccce *35.00 TTT cove 
Stockholm ......... 42.00 40.00 52.00 


tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads, tCon- 
ference rates, applying also to Mobile, Gal- 
veston and other Gulf ports. ‘*Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation rate to Aberdeen 38c, 
Avonmouth 37c, Bremen 30c, Bristol 37c, 
Cardiff 37c, Danzig 35c, Dundee 38c, Glas- 
gow 37c, Hamburg 28@30c, Helsingfors 35c, 
Liverpool 35c, London 35c, Manchester 35c, 
Pireus 32%c, Southampton 38c, Stettin 37c. 
{From Halifax and St. John. ttThrough 
April, 1927. 





DINNER FOR JOHN A. BUNNELL 

A banquet for John A. Bunnell, presi- 
dent, and other officers and directors of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, was given 
the evening of Dec. 14 at the Union 
League Club, with about 275 members 
present. Joseph P. Griffin was toastmas- 
ter, and the principal address was made 
by M. A. Taylor, president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago. Talks were 
also made by Mr. Bunnell, H. Rumsey, 
vice president, O. F. Mayer, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Institute of Meat Packers, 
L. A. Fitz, Grain Futures Administra- 
tion, and J. J. Badenoch. 


Philadelphia.—Oats advanced 3c early 
last week, but have since eased off AS 
and closed quiet. Supplies are small, but 
ample for trade requirements. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 18: No. 2 white, 591,@6014¢ 
bu; No. 3 white, 56144@581,c. 
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MR. STUDE ON BREAD 
CONSUMPTION 
Cuicaco, Itt., Dec. 8, 1926. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: With reference to the editorial in 
your issue of Nov. 24, headed “Fair 
Questions.” 

In this the question is raised whether 
or not the baker, in enriching his loaf 
and increasing its food value, has not 
surfeited the appetite of the American 
public to such an extent that it is a con- 
tributing factor to the decline in wheat 
consumption. 

This question was raised for consid- 
eration by the late Julius Fleischmann 
at a bakers’ convention some years ago. 
He stated bakers should consider the 
matter; that he was not quite prepared 
to offer a conclusion. 

It was also raised by myself in an ex- 
temporaneous address at a public gath- 
ering of bakers, in which I stated I be- 
lieved at that time it was a question of 
a merchandising policy which should be 
determined after a careful market analy- 
sis, and’ then the solution left to the 
individual enterptise of the baker. 

Whether it is a mistaken merchandis- 
ing policy for the American baker to 
build up a loaf of bread that is a food 
in itself, rather than to supply a loaf of 
bread that is a component of other foods, 
I am not prepared to state. Compari- 
son with European bread consumption is 
worthy of consideration, but hardly fair 
when one considers eating habits; one 
has only to consider the average lunch- 
eon of a continental European business 
man with the American business man. 

You are doubtless aware that at At- 
lantic City a conference was held look- 
ing to definite action in the near future 
to save the baking industry and its al- 
lied industries from the menace of the 
declining wheat consumption. The re- 
sult of that conference is now befor 
me, and the next step and course of ac- 
tion is one of the problems that I have 
undertaken. 

The problem, it seems to me, is three- 
fold: first, to arouse the baker from 
this state of lethargy into which he has 
drifted, due to increased volume, which 
is not due to his enterprise but mother’s 
unwillingness to sacrifice the flivver and 
the movie for the sake of home baking; 
second, to arouse the baker to the prob- 
ability that competition from here on 
will not be within the industry, but 
without; that bread must compete with 
other foods for its place upon the table 
—and other foods are off to a running 
start; third, to make a careful study of 
the situation and its causes and suggest 
a remedy and a means of applying it, 
for the present probably co-ordinately 
and, shortly, co-operatively. 

Lastly, I consider this one of the ma- 
jor problems of my administration, and 
I am grateful to you for aiding the dis- 
cussion, which may lead to some think- 
ing, and probably some action. 

Henry Srvupe, 
President American Bakers Association. 
* * 


THE BREAD OF FRANCE 
Paris, France, Dec. 2, 1926. 


Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: The bread is getting uneatable in 
France, worse than during the war; 
worse baked, I fancy. The improvement 
in the franc is only an unmixed blessing. 
Manufacturers who bought raw material 
at high prices now find their stocks diffi- 
cult to unload, and the shopkeepers are 
in much the same boat. 
stays where it is, or improves further, 
on the same rapid and unhealthy scale 
that it did, it will take a long period of 
liquidation and adjustment before trade 
will become stabilized. Outside the big 
department food stores the food dealers 
in France buy only from hand to mouth, 
so there is some hope that that will ac- 
tivate things as it will in other lines 
where stocks are small, which is often 


If the franc . 
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’ the case in towns of less than 25,000 in- 


habitants. Many a small food store in a 
town of 3,000 to 5,000 hasn’t a stock of 
$500 in hand. It was ever thus. How 
could it be different when the French 
housewife buys butter an ounce at a 
time, and flour half a pound at a time, 
with coffee and cocoa on the same di- 
minutive scale? 
Sincerely yours, 
Francis Mirtroun MANSFIELD. 
” aa 


Minneapouis, Minn., Dec. 10, 1926. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: Where is the bread wheat the 
government estimated for North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Minnesota 
on Oct. 1? Receipts and consumption 
by country mills, Aug. 1 to Dec. 1, com- 
pared to the same period a year ago, fall 
short of what they should Ye from a 
bread wheat crop of 111,375,000 bus in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Montana, which the government gave 
in its Oct. 1 report. 

Figures for mill consumption are based 
on The Northwestern Miller reports of 
flour production of country mills in 
these states. In 1925 our winter wheat 
receipts were about 2 per cent of the 
spring. This year they are running about 
15 per cent, so I have deducted these 
percentages in order to arrive at the 
amount of bread wheat accounted for. 


RECEIPTS AND COUNTRY MILL 
GRINDING AUG. 1-DEC, 1 





1926 1925 

Receipts .......ee005 46,263,538 72,386,292 
Ground by country 

MOEIRD ccccccsccecee 14,007,000 20,943,000 

WOOO: s.cksosccccges 60,270,638 93,329,293 
Less winter wheat 

ON Sera 2,000,000 400,000 
Accounted for to 

MOG DB ssevdivicene 58,270,691 92,929,293 


Crop bread wheat ... 111,375,000 134,888,000 


Per cent of crop ac- 

counted for ....... 53.1 68.6 

Bread wheat harvest in the four states 
is 17 per cent less than in 1925, but there 
has come to the terminals, or been ground 
in country mills, 37 per cent less. If 
the same per cent of the estimated 1926 
crop had been marketed and milled up 
to Dec. 1 as was the case last year, we 
would have 76,000,000 bus instead of 58,- 
000,000 accounted for—a discrepancy of 
18,000,000. 

Delayed threshing will not account for 
all of this. Canadian reports say wheat 
was practically all threshed by Nov. 15. 
This may not be entirely accurate, but 
with worse weather up there than we 
had, I do not believe there is much un- 
threshed wheat in our spring wheat belt. 
There is a chance for error in the rela- 
tive amount of winter wheat ground in 
outside mills, but it cannot amount to 
that figure. I do not claim the govern- 
ment is wrong to the extent of 18,000,- 
000 bus; some Montana wheat may have 
moved west, but I feel justified in say- 
ing that 100,000,000 bus bread wheat for 
the four states is the outside figure. 

I think durum is overestimated at least 
2,000,000 bus. The Oct. 1 report placed 
the crop 29 per cent less than last year, 
but receipts are 40 per cent lower. 

H. N. Owen, 
Editor, Farmstead, Stock & Home. 

Eprror’s Nore.—Mr. Owen does not 
take into account the wheat held by 
farmers and grain pools, which appears 
to be increasing in quantity annually. 
For this reason his views as to errors 
in the government estimate are largely 
speculative. 





CHICAGO SOUTH SIDE BAKERS’ BALL 

The Chicago South Side Master Bak- 
ers’ Association will hold a prize mas- 
querade ball on Jan. 15 at a hall at 
Sixty-ninth Street and Emerald Avenue. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
association, on the same date, officers for 
the ensuing year will be installed. They 
are: George Rauschkolb, president; Hen- 
ry Frank, vice president; George Popp, 
treasurer; Charles Goeb, secretary; 
board of directors, Otto Frase, Rudolph 
Grams, George Rauschkolb, George Popp 
and Joseph Goeb. 





INLAND EMPIRE BAKERS TO 
HOLD MEETING AT SPOKANE 


The second annual convention of the 
Inland Empire Bakers’ Association will 
be held at Spokane, Wash., Jan. 15-16. 
Headquarters will be at the Davenport 
Hotel. A program has been prepared, 
including several speakers of promi- 
nence. A banquet and dance will be 
held in connection with the convention. 
The Fleischmann Co.’s motion picture 
films on the production and marketing 
of sweet goods will be shown as a spe- 
cial feature. 





CROP IMPROVEMENT GROUP 
TO MEET IN ST. PAUL, JAN. 19 


The Minnesota Crop Improvement As- 
sociation has been apportioned Jan. 19 
as its day of the thirteenth annual 
Farmers’ and Homemakers’ Week Short 
Course at University Farm, St. Paul, 
Jan. 17-22. 

The principal speaker will be L. S. 
Tenny, chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Methods 
used by the Canadian Seed Growers’ As- 
sociation for the registration of im- 
proved varieties will be explained by L. 
E. Kirk, professor of field husbandry, 
University of Saskatchewan. E. le 
Booth, a representative of the field crops 
branch of the Saskatchewan department 
of agriculture, will tell how registered 
seed is marketed in western Canada. 

R. F. Crim, farm crops specialist of 
the agricultural extension service of the 
University of Minnesota, will lead a dis- 
cussion of the question, “Shall we adopt 
a sealed service in Minnesota?” Mem- 
bers of the staff of the Minnesota Ex- 
periment Station will present such sub- 
jects as certified seed from the farmer’s 
viewpoint, how to produce and sell cer- 
tified seed, problems encountered in cer- 
tifying seed, practices good for both sell- 
er and buyer, and why and how varieties 
are recommended. Professor Andrew 
Boss has prepared instructional pro- 
grams for each day of the week’s short 
course. Commercial fertilizers and con- 
trolling plant diseases will be discussed. 





CORN BORER QUARANTINE 
REVISION EFFECTIVE JAN. 1 


Revised rules and regulations under 
the foreign corn borer quarantine have 
been approved by Secretary Jardine, to 
become effective Jan. 1. The quaran- 
tine itself is unchanged. Under the re- 
vised regulations the entry of products 
covered by the quarantine is limited to 
clean shelled corn, clean seed of broom 
corn, and broom corn for manufacture. 
Corn and seed of broom corn may be 
imported only under permit, and under 
requirement of inspection and certifica- 
tion from the country of origin. Rein- 
spection will also be made of these ar- 
ticles at port of entry. The restrictions 
on the entry of broom corn for manu- 
facturing, including the limitation to 
certain ports of entry and the require- 
ment of sterilization at such ports of en- 
try, remain unchanged. 








campaigns began,” officials said. 








Pomological Society to Spend $500,000 in National 
Apple Campaign 


Granp Rapws, Micu.—The International Pomological Society, meeting 
here, has adopted a report calling for expenditure of $500,000 in a national 
advertising campaign to put “King Apple” back on the table. The society 
has 5,000 members, and is now in its seventy-eighth year. The campaign 
would replace the apple to “where it was before the orange and banana 

















COURT DECISION ON 
OWNERSHIP OF DRAFTS 


A Kansas mill shipped meal to a 
Baton Rouge customer, drawing a sight 
draft for the price. The draft was 
drawn to the order of a Topeka bank 
“for collection.” It was paid when pre- 
sented by a Baton Rouge bank, but the 
customer immediately attached the pro- 
ceeds on a claim against the mill. The 
Topeka bank intervened in the suit, as- 
serting that it owned the draft and that 
the inclusion of the words “for collec- 
tion” was inadvertent. 

Disposing of the controversy, in the 
case of Holmes & Barnes, Ltd., vs. 
Shawnee Milling Co. (4 La. App. 706), 
the Louisiana court of appeal fully rec- 
ognized that where a mill transfers a 
draft to a bank on a mutual under- 
standing that the bank is to become the 
owner, the proceeds are not attachable 
by a creditor of the mill. It is also 
recognized that the words “for collec- 
tion” on a draft will be disregarded 
where it appears that they were includ- 
ed through mistake. But the burden 
is upon the bank to prove that an un- 
qualified transfer was actually intended. 
The court found that the bank failed to 
prove that point in this instance. (For 
a citation of earlier decisions on this 
subject, see “The Miller and the Law,” 
sec, 434.) 

A. L. H. Srrzer. 





HARDEMAN-KING CO. BUYS 
OKLAHOMA CITY SEED FIRM 


Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxra.—John R. Eld- 
ridge has sold the Enterprise Seed Co., 
Oklahoma City, to the Hardeman-King 
Co., wholesale grain, Oklahoma City, 
and the company has appointed him as 
head of its seed department. In taking 
over the plant the Hardeman-King Co. 
assumed a lease on the elevator of the 
now defunct Plansifter Milling Co., and 
will use it for storage and seed cleaning 
purposes. The Hardeman-King Co. also 
recently acquired the plant and business 
of the Amarillo (Texas) Feed & Seed 
Co., and plans to enlarge the plant. 
Joseph Morris, who was manager of the 
Oklahoma City branch of the purchasing 
company, has been placed in charge at 
Amarillo. He was succeeded in Okla- 
homa City by Bruce Hardeman, who 
had charge of the company’s flour mill 
and grain business at McAlester, Okla. 
J. D. Saunders succeeded Mr. Harde- 
man. 





COMMENT ON WORLD WHEAT POOL 

Lonpon, Ena., Nov. 26.—In connection 
with press reports that W. H. Wood, 
president of the United Farmers of Al- 
berta, was unable to effect a world wheat 
pool and entertained no hope of it ever 
being accomplished, Milling, Liverpool, 
comments: 

“While there is a tendency toward 
large scale production and co-operative 
systems, it is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that there is also a limit to maxi- 
mum efficiency in control. Immediately 
that maximum is exceeded, a certain 
amount of inefficiency and waste begins. 
But for that fact, large as some concerns 
are at the present time, they would be 
infants compared with the concerns 
which would be brought into being. Sev- 
eral attempts have been made in the 
grain and milling trades to obtain dom- 
inating control, but they have only been 
partially successful. There was small 
prospect that the mission which set out 
from Canada to advise about a world 
wheat pool would succeed, and perhaps 
it is as well that this was the case. 
Such an organization would not be an 
unmixed blessing, either to grain mer- 
chants or millers, and even in its limited 
form in the prairie provinces it has had 
to avail itself of existing machinery for 
the disposal of the greater part of its 
grain. Wheat growers will surely re- 
quire fair remuneration, and they are en- 
titled to it, but a world wheat pool is 
much too unwieldy a concern to help 
them in the way they desire.” 


DEATH OF E. H. BINGHAM 
Cuicaco, Inu.—E,. H. Bingham, grain 
buyer for the Penick & Ford Co., Cedar 
Rapids, died on Dec. 17, aged 52. He 
formerly lived in Chicago, and was a 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
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*THERS have given you 
gifts worth the keeping, 
All that I have is a song; 
All that I have from the 
sowing and reaping, 
Just a thin melody, lilt- 
ing and leaping, 
Blown from the dusk where the twilight 
comes creeping 
Where you may wander along; 
Thrown to the winds where the open 
road gleams, 
Made up of nothing but star dust and 
dreams. 





Others have given you things to remem- 
ber, 
All that I have is a song 
Gray as the shadow- -strung. ‘fields of No- 
vember, 
Dull as the glow of a slow-burning ember, 
Thin as the first falling snows of De- 
cember, 
Sent to you out of the throng; 
Only a wandering, lyrical wraith, 
Made up of nothing but friendship and 


faith. 
& & 


A Massachusetts Christmas 

But now, as the winter came on, pro- 
visions began to be very scarce, upon 
the grounds aforesaid, and people were 
necessitated to live upon clams, and 
muscles, and groundnuts, and acorns, 
and these got with much difficulty in the 
winter time. Upon which, people were 
very much tired and discouraged, espe- 
cially when they heard that the governor 
himself had the last batch of bread in 
the oven; and many were the fears of 
the people that Mr. Pearce, who was 
sent to Ireland to fetch provisions, was 
cast away, or taken by pirates. But 
God, who delights to appear in greatest 
straits, did work marvelously at this 
time; for before the very day appointed 
to seek the Lord and celebrate His birth 
by fasting and prayer, in comes Mr. 
Pearce, laden with provisions. Upon 
which occasion the day of fast was 
changed to one of feasting; which provi- 
sions were by the governor distributed 
unto the people, proportionable to their 
necessities.—Chronicles of Massachusetts. 


& A 


THAT gay troubadour, Ellis Baum, in 
a recent article in The Northwestern 
Miller advised bakers to determine ex- 
actly the kind of cake the housewife 
wants. In our humble opinion, research 
is unnecessary. Almost any species will 
do, but it must have that rich, creamy 
softness of body and icing that perme- 
ates slowly through one’s system, bring- 
ing certain knowledge that if you eat a 
second piece (and of course you will) 
you will have to take a nap immediately 
after dinner. Some bakers are making 
good cakes; it is our experience that 
most of them are not. To sit at table 
eating a delicious dinner the little woman 
has prepared, and then have it topped 
off with a piece of such cake as, without 
careful shopping, baker’s cake is likely 
to be, is to experience the sensation of 
one who has. washed down a bottle of 
Clicquot Ponsardin with some synthetic 
gin. The cake dough will be rescued 
from the home ovens without much diffi- 
culty whenever as good cake can as read- 
ily be purchased as made. It remains a 
question of quality rather than variety. 


A & 


The Cratchits’ Christmas Pudding 

Hallo! A great deal of steam! The 
pudding was out of the copper. A smell 
like a washing day! That was the cloth. 
A smell like an eating-house and a pas- 
try cook’s next door to each other, with 
a laundress’ next door to that! That was 
the pudding! In half a minute Mrs. 
Cratchit entered—flushed, but smiling 
proudly—with the pudding, like a speck- 
led cannon ball, so hard and firm, blaz- 
ing in half of half-a-quartern of ignited 


brandy, and bedight with Christmas 
holly stuck into the ‘to 

Oh, a wonderful pudding! Bob Crat- 
chit said, and calmly too, that he regard- 
ed it as the greatest success achieved by 
Mrs. Cratchit since their marriage.— 
Charles Dickens. 


ERUDITION of a cookery expert, as’ 
revealed in an article by Alice Bradley, 
principal of Miss Farmer’s School of 
Cookery, in the Decémber Woman’s 
Home Companion: 


Flour for general purposes is 
made from spring wheat which is 
rich in gluten and has greater 
thickening (sic) properties than pas- 
try flour. It is always used in yeast 
mixtures, bread and rolls. Pastry 
flour is made from winter wheat, and 
usually makes a tenderer cake. Cake 
flour is for sale in packages. 


& & 


Bethlehem and Bread 

The generous, bountiful spirit of 
Christ is symbolized to all the peoples 
of the Christian world by a time of 
feasting at Christmas. In this period 
of plenty the products of wheat are 
usually given the prominence they de- 
serve as the staff of life for many cen- 
turies, but probably few know that this 
food is symbolical of Bethlehem, the 
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birthplace of Christ. The prefix, Beth, 
in biblical times meant “house of,” and 
lehem, “bread.” Thus Bethlehem has 
the meaning of “The House of Bread.” 


& 4 


SATIRE in a sandwich shop, as re- 
ported by a Los Angeles newspaper: 
The Aimee sandwich is a simple 
but appetizing confection, for those 
who like that sort of thing. Nestling 
side by side in it are slices of cheese 
and bologna. Some customers spec- 
ify nippy cheese, others limburger; 
there isn’t much difference of opin- 
ion about the bologna. 


A & 


The Country Miller's Christmas 

“Last week I put over 50 bushels of 
walnuts through the corn sheller. and 
hulled them to give to my neighbors. I 
can afford to, as they always bring me 
lots of apples, plums, pies, pumpkins and 
also berries.”—Letter received by a trade 
journal from a small country miller. 


4 & 


Sacredness of the Yule Log 
Among the peasants of southern 
Europe, the yule log is still a sacred 
thing, although in the cities many a 
hearth no longer burns a yule fire at 
Christmas time. But among the coun- 
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try folk the old rites and the old super- 
stitions are preserved. The yule log is 
cut and handled with great reverence. 
There is a superstition that any one who 
sits on a yule log will pay in his person 
for his temerity, either with a dreadful 
stomach ache that will not permit him to 
eat his Christmas dinner, or will suffer 
a pest of boils. And it is said that, 
while many of the peasants have ex- 
pressed the wish to test practically this 
superstition, there are none but whose 
faith in it is too strong to suffer him 
to make the trial. 


& A 


Now all our neighbors’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning; 
Their ovens they with bak’t meats choke, 

And all their spits are turning. 


Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
We'll bury’t in a Christmas pye, 
And evermore be merry. 
—Old English Rhyme. 


& A 


HOW to choose Christmas presents 
for your business friends: The New 
York Times conducted a survey to deter- 
mine the favorite pastime of successful 
men. Of 240 questions, 85 preferred 
fishing, 74 golf, and 52 shooting. 

















saw three ships come sailing in 

@n Christmas Day, on Christmas Bay; 
J saw three ships come sailing in 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 


Pray, whither sailed those ships all three 
On Christmas Dap, on Christmas Bap? 
Pray, whither sailed those ships all three 
@n Christmas Dap in the morning? 


©, they sailed into Bethlehem 

@n Christmas Dap, on Christmas Dap; 
©, they sailed into Bethlehem 

On Christmas Day in the morning. 





And all the bells on earth shall ring 
On Christmas Dap, on Christmas Dap; 
And all the bells on earth shall ring 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 


And all the angels in Beaven shall sing 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Bap; 
And all the angels in Beaven shall sing 
On Christmas Dap in the morning. 


And all the souls on earth shall sing 
On Christmas Dap, on Christmas Dap; 
And all the souls on earth shall sing 
On Christmas Dap in the morning. 


Anon. 
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One Reason Why Bread Remains the 
“Stepchild Among Foods” 


ly successful member of the in- 

dustry prides himself, and right- 
ly, on the uniformity of his product, 
isn’t it possible that this very uniformity 
has something to do with the average 
housewife’s neglect of bread? She will 
tell you that no man would think of 
eating the same kind of meat for his 
lunch six days in succession, and no 
woman would dream of giving her fam- 
ily the same menu day in and day out, 
but when it comes to bread she has 
practically no alternative, for it seems 
to be the same yesterday, today, and for- 
ever, with the result that the human 
palate finally revolts against it. 

Wherein, then, lies your remedy for 
this? 

We know it is economically imprac- 
tical to frequently change your formula, 
but from suggestions that have come to 
us, and from declarations made by lead- 
ers of housewives’ movements, it would 
seem that a closer friend could be made 
of the consumer if somehow or other 
this monotonous sameness day in and 
day out could be overcome by an occa- 
sional change in the make-up of your 
loaf. 

It may interest you to know that a 
wideawake member of the trade recently 
propounded the idea of establishing a 
bakery where a distinctly different loaf 
of bread would be turned out each day, 
and where it would be impossible for a 
customer to get the same kind of bread 
twice a week. So you see the idea, 
though nebulous, is already being con- 
sidered. This may, on the face of it, 
seem like an impracticable dream of 
service on the part of this particular 
baker, but could not this plan be modi- 
fied in some respects, and at least once 
or twice a week, instead of daily, could 
you not give the consumer an_oppor- 
tunity to enjoy an entirely different 
tasting product? 

I understand, of course, that most 
bakers, at stated intervals, bake such 
varieties as raisin bread, graham bread, 
whole wheat and rye bread, but there 
are hundreds and thousands of families 
who persistently cling to the white loaf, 
and it is in that white loaf that a change 
of appeal to the palate is most to be 
desired. — 

Would it not be possible, on certain 
days of the week, to get away from the 
richness of your bread and give the 
people a loaf more like the Italian or 
French bread, of which you and I know 
large quantities can be, and are, eaten 
at one sitting? 

We may decry the olden times when 
mother or wife used to slave in the 
kitchen to produce the daily bread for 
the family’s needs, but in those days of 
home baking only the most necessary 
and vital ingredients were used, yet the 
average housewife very rarely com- 
plained of having a lot of bread left on 
her hands at the end of the week. Rath- 
er, she could usually not bake enough. 
Was it perhaps the very plainness of 
the loaf which made is possible for the 
family to relish it so heartily? 

We must not overlook the fact, either, 
that when baking day was still prevalent 
in our homes, the smell of the newly 
baked loaf permeating the whole house 
so tempted our palate and appetite that 
we could scarcely wait until mother 
thought the bread sufficiently cooled to 
permit us to eat it. Now the bread 
baked in our commercial establishments 
today has, of course, just as inviting and 
— an odor when it leaves your 
ovens, but by the time it reaches the 
ultimate consumer, via the middleman, 
or even the house-to-house route, this 
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fine aroma, so noticeable in the home, 
has evaporated, and while we have be- 
fore us a fine, healthful, inviting looking 
loaf, that pleasant incentive to our nos- 
trils is missing, and at least one of the 
factors that used to create an appetite 
for bread is lost. This is possibly one 
of the reasons why many bakers through- 
out the country are giving their custom- 
ers hot bread as often as possible dur- 
ing the day, in this way attempting to 
carry this pleasant smell and stimulus 
to the consumer. 

There are bound to be a hundred and 
one reasons discovered why bread is not 
as popular as it rightly should be, for 
different people naturally view the mat- 
ter from different angles, but an honest, 
fearless discussion and investigation, I 
am sure, will in time help to solve even 
this riddle of why it is that consumers 
still insist upon considering bread the 
stepchild among foods.—Albert Klopfer, 
editor of Bakers Weekly. 


THE “RAISIN CAKE BIBLE” 

The staid old clergymen of England, 
who more than 200 years ago compiled 
the King James Bible, may have had a 
vision of the “jazz age” when, with per- 
fectly good intentions no doubt, they 
wrote into the scriptures the many fa- 
miliar references to wine with which that 
version abounds. 

But, like women’s dresses, though per- 
haps not so frequently, even the style of 
the Bible should be changed to keep up 
with the times is the opinion of certain 
educators, who have just issued a new 
edition of the Bible, which is made to 
conform with the prohibition tendencies 
of today by giving to the healthful, invig- 
orating raisin the place of honor held by 
wine in the older translations. And it 
should delight bakers to know that these 
latest reformers of biblical literature 
have decided that the proper way for 
both the ancients and the moderns to 
serve raisins is in raisin cake. 

Thus, the verse of the King James 
Bible, which tells of David dealing out 
“a cake of bread and a good piece of flesh 
and a flagon of wine,” is made to read in 
the new Bible, “a roll of bread, a portion 
of meat and a cake of raisins.” 

Also, the prophet Isaiah’s criticism 
of the children of Israel “looking to other 
gods and loving flagons of wine” appears 
in the revised edition as “although they 
turn to other gods and loved to eat raisin 
cakes at their festivals.” 

Already the new version has been 
called the “raisin cake Bible” and has be- 
come the subject of an animated discus- 
sion on the part of religious students and 
scholars, who either hail it as a progres- 
sive step in modernizing the Bible or con- 
demn it for desecrating the older estab- 
lished version. 

Whatever influence this new Bible may 
have on religion it certainly ought to be 
of material assistance to the raisin grow- 











ers, and to bakers who feature toothsome, 
appetizing raisin pound cakes, raisin 
Dutch es, raisin layer cakes, raisin 
snails and cookies. For these bakers now 
can boast that their product, by the au- 
thority of the church, will be given a 
free advertisement every time the minis- 
ter announces his text, every time the 
children in their Sunday school classes 
recite their lesson or every time the faith- 
ful read a chapter from the Bible.—The 
Retail Baker. 


THE DEMAND FOR WHITE BREAD 


The economic value of properly milled 
flour as a foodstuff is due largely to the 
fact that it can be subjected indefinitely 
to a wide range of conditions without 
appreciable deterioration. It keeps. 
That is one of the reasons for white flour. 
Another, and a far more impressive 
reason, is that the popular demand is 
for white bread. And as an indication 
of intelligent perception this demand 
will continue. If the consumption of 
flour as a foodstuff is not increasing it is 
because the dietary of the average man 
embraces a wider range of articles. 
There are more things to eat. Witness 
the fare of an ordinary family. For va- 
riety it would make a Roman feast look 
like a cold snack in the pantry. 

It is safe to say that people eat more 
white and less brown bread than ever 
before, a demand that bespeaks, more 
than anything else, improvement in qual- 
ity. What has become of all the health 
clubs of the country that were so com- 
mon a quarter of a century ago? One 
might hazard the guess that the members 
of these organizations have either suc- 
cumbed to stomach and intestinal dis- 
orders, or have seen the errors of their 
ways before it was too late. 

A normal, healthy man wants white 
bread. That demand is the incentive of 
the miller ever to improve his methods 
and better his product, and he and his co- 
adjutor, the baker, ought not be a bit 
modest in telling the people about it. 
That seems to be the function just now. 
Anyhow, it is well worth trying.—I. EZ. 
Diffenderfer, in the National Miller. 


BRITISH FLOUR NEEDS 

“Britain for the British,” “Buy British 
Goods,” “Trade Imperially,” and similar 
slogans have an inspiring sound when 
sung in chorus, but as solo efforts they 
are neither musical nor satisfying. In 
the wheat and flour trades, for example, 
it has been argued that all the wheat re- 
quired for consumption in the empire can 


be, and is, grown within the Empire. 
That is true enough, but wheat is grown 
in other countries, the attributes of 
which in the miller’s mixture are dis- 
closed in the flour supplied to the baker. 
It may be admitted without argument 
that good, appetizing, and satisfying 
bread can be made from Canadian, Aus- 
tralian, Indian, and English wheat—or 
the all-empire blend; but a still better 
blend of flour could be made from that 
wheat plus the wheat from the United 
States, Argentina, Russia, Hungary, etc. 
Other people may deal with the political 
and economic phases of the question, but 
millers and bakers are naturally disposed 
to regard it from the point of view of 
their respective trades. The desire to 
get the best is not incompatible with 
good citizenship, and in the case of flour 
the best can be made when the miller is 
able to choose his wheat from the sup- 
plies of the world.—The British Baker. 


CRANK FOODS 

The number of cereal foods which have 
been placed on the British market in re- 
cent years suggests that those intrusted 
with the responsibility of securing pure 
food for the people should make a care- 
ful examination of the composition of 
those foods. While medical officers of 
health and cranks of all ee are 
endeavoring to prohibit perfectly harm- 
less forms of flour treatment, cereal foods 
that would upset an animal’s stomach are 
being foisted on the public at extrava- 
gant prices and as the sort of stuff that 
makes strong, healthy, lusty men, women 
and children. We have from time to time 
examined these foods, and in some cases 
we have had no hesitation in forming the 
opinion that their indiscriminate use 
should be prohibited by law. 

If the average flour miller were to put 
the same kind of rubbish into the flour 
sack, if he could find a customer for it 
he would be denounced as a criminal 
adulterator. We are not referring now 
to brown or whole meal bread, but to 
some of the other prepared (or unpre- 
pared) cereal foods. To make matters 
worse, these totally unsuitable foods are 
invariably accompanied with the unmer- 
ited recommendation of extracts from 
professional and scientific men who dis- 
like white bread, to use a mild phrase. 
If the latter would only realize they are 
actually helping adulterators in the per- 
petration of their work, we should hope 
for an early reform, but the cult of 
“roughage” has become so popular that 
little help can be expected from outside 
quarters.—Milling (Liverpool). 








Attitude of Board of Tax Appeals Toward 
Bakery Property Depreciation 


By A. L. H. Street 


N the appeal of the Columbus 
Bread Co. to the United States 
board of tax appeals (4 U. S. B. 

T. A. 1126), the corporation was partly 
sustained in a controversy with the com- 
missioner of internal revenue as to right 
to make certain deductions in comput- 
ing its income and profits taxes for 1919. 
Of considerable importance to all man- 
ufacturing bakers are the board’s con- 
clusions as to the rates properly to be 
allowed the bread company for depre- 
ciation on its. property. The following 
stated rates had been claimed by the 











company and allowed by the commis- 
sioner: Buildings, claimed 3 per cent, al- 
lowed 2% per cent; commissioner’s al- 
lowance sustained. Ovens, claimed and 
allowed 10 per cent; machinery, claimed 
15 per cent, allowed 10 per cent; the 
board upheld the bread company’s claim. 
Tools and equipment, claimed and al- 
lowed 15 per cent. Horses, wagons and 
harness, claimed 20 per cent, allowed 10 
per cent; the board upheld the com- 
pany’s claim. Bread cases, claimed and 
allowed 20 per cent. Office furniture 
and fixtures, claimed 20 per cent, al- 
lowed 10 per cent; the board sustained 
the commissioner. Autos, claimed 30 per 
cent, allowed 25 per cent; the board up- 
held the company’s claim. 

The board’s opinion reads, in part: 
“The amount computed by the taxpayer 
is based on the cost of the depreciable 
assets and their estimated useful life. 
The useful life of the ovens, machinery, 
tools and equipment, horses, wagons and 
harness, bread cases and autos, depend- 
ed upon the usage to which they were 
put during each year. The taxpayer’s 
officers could not use a straight percent- 
age basis to determine the amount of de- 
preciation, for some assets had a very 
short useful life, while others had a 
longer useful one. However, the officers, 
through years of experience in the bak- 
ing business, determined the life of each 
particular asset at the end of each year, 
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and then took an approximate percent- 
age of depreciation of the assets as a 
whole. This practice has been followed 
from the time the business was started 
in 1912.” 

The bread company also claimed a de- 
duction, as an expense of its business, 
of a fine, court costs, and attorneys’ 
fees incurred in connection with the com- 
pany’s indictment for violating the anti- 
trust law of the state, to which indict- 
ment the company pleaded guilty. Hold- 
ing that the commissioner properly dis- 
allowed this claim, the board observed 
that “To be deductible under the law 
the expenditure must be both an ordi- 
nary and necessary expense of the tax- 
payer’s business.” 





RUSSIAN GRAIN PROCURING 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Russian grain 
procuring up to Nov. 20 amounted to 
5,850,000 short tons, compared with 4,- 
713,000 last year, according to a cable to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture from Berlin. The weather has 
continued favorable. The plan for De- 
cember is to procure 1,444,500 short tons 
of grain, including 19,862,000 bus wheat 
and 10,963,000 bus rye. Total exports 
from Russia and the Danube from Aug. 
1 to Nov. 25 were about 87 per cent 
above those for the corresponding period 
last year. 
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HEN the William Doerflinger Co. department store, La Crosse, Wis., re- 
cently observed its forty-fifth anniversary, the Erickson Bakery Co., of 
that city, was commissioned to bake the enormous cake shown in the above 


engraving to celebrate the occasion. 


It weighed 325 ibs, and was served to 


3,500 guests. It stood 4 feet 6 inches high, its base being 4 feet 10 inches square. 
The cake proper contained 54 lbs sugar, 8 lbs lard, 9 lbs butter, 27 doz eggs, 


13 qts milk, 66 lbs flour and 8 lbs English walnuts. 


The icing required 12 


doz eggs, 15 lbs butter, 15 lbs lard and 88 lbs powdered sugar. 








honey: Sts Ancient Status as a Cfood and Its Tlodern 
Use in Commercial Baking 


- By & W. Boyden 


From an Address Before the Los Angeles Branch of the Society of Bakery Engineers 


N ages gone by, honey occupied a 

very high place among foods. The 

Bible tells us that the children of 
Israel could find no higher praise for 
the promised land than to say that it 
flowed with milk and honey. But the 
centuries went by, and cheap cane sugar 
came along and changed all that. 
Honey went into discard because it was 
so expensive. Now why was honey ex- 
pensive? It was not because the bees 
could not produce enough, but be- 
cause it was a terrible job to get it away 
from the bees. Beekeeping, until 50 
years ago, was about as primitive as it 
had been for 4,000 years. When the old- 
time beekeeper wanted to take honey 
from the bees he had to kill them with 
a sulphur fume, cut out the combs, crush 
them and strain the honey. This was a 
messy job, and he got very little honey 
at that. 

One day a man by the name of Langs- 
troth decided that he could do it a bet- 
ter way. He reasoned that if one could 
induce the bees to build combs inside 
movable frames, the combs might be re- 
moved from the hive without cutting 
them, and without killing the bees. This 
was a great step forward, for it per- 
mitted the beekeeper to keep his bees. 
The old way was just as bad as killing 
the goose to get the egg. So the mov- 
able frame hive was the first big inven- 
tion. 

The second had to do with getting 
honey out of the comb. It seemed too 
bad to crush the. comb each time. This 
method was slow, and it was wasteful. 
Nobody knew a better way, however, 
until an Austrian by the name of Hruska 
saw his little boy swinging a tin pail, 
tied to a string, round and round his 
head. In the pail was a comb of honey. 
The centrifugal force was so great that 
the honey was thrown out of the cells 
and the comb was undamaged. Hruska 
was not dumb. He put two and two 
together, and built the first centrifugal 
honey extractor. You can easily imagine 
that the modern beekeeper, who pro- 
duces carloads of honey each season, 
finds the honey extractor absolutely nec- 
essary. And you can see, too, why it is 
no longer correct to say “strained hon- 
ey.” Honey is extracted, and the empty 
combs are given back to the bees to re- 
fill. Modern honey production would be 
impossible without the movable frame 
hive and the centrifugal extractor. 


The flavor and color of honey de- 
pend on the flowers from which the bees 
gather nectar. The sage that grows in 
California mountains, for instance, pro- 
duces very fine flavored honey, almost 
water white. Wild buckwheat honey, on 








HONEY USED INSTEAD OF 
SUGAR 

Los Awnceres, Cat.—With the 
exception of its Buttertop bread, 
a white loaf recently introduced 
by the Log Cabin Bread Co., this 
concern for years has specialized 
exclusively upon whole wheat and 
rye breads. Of these varieties it 
bakes several kinds, but special- 
izes upon its Health Loaf, its Log 
Cabin Honey Graham and its Log 
Cabin 100% Whole Wheat. In 
mixing these specialties no sugar 
is used at all, pure strained clover 
honey being the only sweetening 
ingredient. Of this the company 
uses about 15,000 lbs a month. 


A. Tutter, manager of the Log 
Cabin company, says that hitherto 
price has been the deciding factor 
in retarding the use of honey in 
the baking industry. Honey that 
is fit for the use of the baker is 
more expensive than sugar, hence 
it has been necessary to charge a 
higher price for the bread in which 
it is a constituent. There are in- 
ferior grades of honey offered the 
industry, of course, but most of 
these are strongly flavored from 
the flowers which grow where the 
honey is produced and give to the 
bread a more or less disagreeable 
taste. Experience with these 
grades also has been a deterrent. 

However, if the a ge grades 
of honey are used they cannot be 
too highly commended for the use 
of the industry. Mr. Tutter says 
that the public needs to be prop- 
erly educated to the conception of 
the distinctive flavor of honey in 
bread, as to its healthfulness and 
as to its moisture retaining quali- 
ties in order to popularize it and 
to induce its greater consumption 
by bakers. 




















the other hand, is strong and dark. 
Orange honey has a good name, but per- 
sonally I think it is overrated. It has 
so much flavor that it resembles per- 
fume. One of the old stand-bys is clover 
honey. The flavors of any given sam- 
ple are always somewhat mixed, for bees 
cannot be induced to confine their efforts 
to one variety of flower. 

Now, what is honey? First of all, it 
is about 20 per cent water. This makes 
is heavier than any sirup. Normal honey 
registers 42 degrees Beame. It is this 
concentration of sugars, and nothing else, 
which prevents honey from fermenting 
and enables one to keep it indefinitely. 
At the same time this concentration of 
sugars is so great that there is a nat- 
ural tendency for part of them to crys- 
tallize, which results in the familiar 
“granulated honey.” 

I said that honey is 20 per cent water. 
The rest is mainly two sugars, dextrose 
and levulose, in nearly equal propor- 
tions. It also contains soluble food min- 
erals, and some small amounts of pro- 
—_ not to mention natural flavoring 
oils. 

Levulose and dextrose are both ab- 
sorbed into the blood without change, 
and thus it can be seen that honey needs 
no digestion. This is not true with cane 
sugar. 

Levulose is like some salt in damp 
weather, it attracts moisture, only it 
does it more energetically than salt ever 
did. For this reason, honey cookies 
keep moist. 

Levulose also caramelizes very easily. 
This means that if honey is used in 
bread, and enough to more than satisfy 
the yeast requirement, the crust of the 
loaf will tend to brown well. 

Both dextrose and levulose ferment 
well, rather more easily and more quick- 
ly than cane sugar. Dark honeys fer- 
ment faster than light ones, because they 
contain natural yeast foods aside from 
the sugar. 

Allow me to suggest reasons why a 
baker may consider honey a useful in- 
gredient: (1) It keeps baked goods 
moist. Most of you think of this only 
in connection with cookies and cakes. 
Possibly this is as far as its value ex- 
tends, but it has been reported by some 
that this same factor in breads gives a 
better crumb texture. Honey seems to 
have somewhat the same effect as white 
flour in bran breads, it acts as a binder. 
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(2) Honey has desirable food value and 
flavor. 

I admit that commercial invert sugar 
would have nearly the same effect in 
keeping goods moist as does honey, but 
it alone would never have honey’s flavor. 
Invert sugar is as devoid of mineral 
nutrients as is the white granulated 
sugar from which it was made. 

Honey has a good name. The word 
is becoming one to conjure with, as it 
is known to be a health food. Aside 
from that, the word itself has a favor- 
able place in people’s minds. 





IMPORTERS CONTEST RATE OF 
DUTY ON CHINESE EGG YOLK 


Practically all of the large importers 
of spray egg yolk from China presented 
before the United States customs court 
on Nov. 18 evidence in support of their 
claim that the government has been tak- 
ing an excessive rate of duty on this 
product. 

Customs officials have been assessing 
all egg yolk from China, except frozen, 
at 18c¢ lb, and importers are protesting 
the collector’s action claiming that spray 
egg yolk, which is a prepared and pre- 
served egg yolk, is dutiable at only 
6c Ib. 

A number of witnesses appeared at 
the hearing and testified that the whole- 
sale trade has always known as dried 
egg yolk what is called native egg yolk, 
or granular egg yolk; and that spray 
egg yolk, which is egg yolk prepared by 
the spray process, has never been dealt 
in as dried egg yolk; that it is used for 
a different purpose, sold at a different 
price, and is different in its quality and 
texture. The spray yolk is generally sold 
and known to the trades as soluble yolk, 
fatty yolk, while the granular is the only 
grade known as dry yolk. 

A decision by the United States cus- 
toms court in favor of the importers’ 
contention would mean that subsequent 
importations of spray egg yolk will bear 
a duty of 6c lb. The trial has not been 
concluded, and the government will be 
allowed to introduce evidence on Dec. 23 
in an attempt to rebut the evidence by 
importers. 

The case is of much importance to the 
general baking, ice cream, confectionery 
and mayonnaise trades, as spray egg yolk 
is used by them to a much greater ex- 
tent than the dried egg yolk, which can 
only be used for noodles and flat cook- 
ing, and a favorable decision would re- 
duce the cost of spray egg yolk to these 
trades. 





PURPOSES OF FARM STUDY MOVE 


St. Louis, Mo.—Charles Nagel, St. 
Louis attorney, former secretary of com- 
merce and labor, and recently appointed 
chairman of the Business Men’s Com- 
mission on Agriculture, established by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the Unit- 
ed States and the National Industrial 
Conference Board, declared recently, in 
discussing the purposes of the commis- 
sion, that no industry, or group of in- 
dustries, can thrive while another major 
industry languishes, no more than can 
some nations prosper indefinitely while 
their neighbors suffer. 

Mr. Nagel made it clear that the com- 
mission is of a nonpolitical character, 
and that it will poses mg the problem of 
putting all the great American occupa- 
tions on a sound footing, its chief con- 
sideration being given, of course, to ag- 
ricultural problems. He stated that it 
is going into its work uncommitted to 
any plan, and that hearings will likely 
be held in New York, Chicago and such 
other places where information of value 
may be obtained. 

He expressed the opinion that farm- 
ers will welcome the effort to gather re- 
liable data and the preparation of un- 
biased recommendations. Mr. Nagel de- 
clared that the commission will not be 
hindered by any attacks which may be 
made upon it by self-appointed agricul- 
tural leaders. He explained that when 
the work of the commission is completed 
its findings will be referred to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
and the National Industrial Conference 
Board for such action as they may care 
to take. 
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O phase of flour milling has been 

discussed in the trade journals 

more extensively than the temper- 
ing and conditioning of wheat. In spite 
of all that has been said and written on 
this important subject, it appears that 
millers are still far from agreeing as to 
the best tempering procedure. This lack 
of agreement is no doubt occasioned in 
part by the wide variations in wheat 
types which they are called upon to 
grind. An added difficulty is due to the 
fact that we have not heretofore had 
any definite or exact method for test- 
ing the properties of the tempered grain 
except as thése properties are revealed 
in the subsequent milling operations. 
Since flour mills are far from uniform in 
their practices, it naturally follows that 
mills find difficulty in agreeing upon the 
direction or degree of change in the 
wheat that results from any particular 
operation in conditioning. The writer 
does not propose to offer standards or 
a means by which the tempering re- 
quirements of wheat may be computed. 
About all that can be accomplished at 
this time is to focus attention upon the 
factors which must be considered in 
programming a tempering procedure, 
and to attempt to indicate the relation 
of certain of these factors to each other. 

The purpose of wheat tempering is 
primarily ‘to effect substantial differ- 
ences in the properties of the bran and 
of the endosperm of the kernel. The 
bran or seed coat of the wheat kernel 
is distinguished chemically by its high 
content of fiber, which substance is pres- 
ent in very small amounts in the endo- 
sperm. If this fiber be so treated as 
to impart a substantial toughness, it 
can be more readily and quantitatively 
separated from the endosperm, pro- 
viding the brittleness or friability of the 
latter is not materially reduced. A care- 
ful adjustment must be made of all con- 
ditions involved in wheat tempering to 
effect the desired modification of the 
properties of the bran. 

Three factors are involved in the 
wheat tempering procedure. These are 
(1) the quantity of water that is added, 
(2) the temperature at which the wheat 
is maintained, and (3) the length of 
time. The quantity of water added is 
contingent upon the properties of the 
wheat and the milling conditions. The 
properties of wheat which appear most 
prominent in their influence upon the 
water dosage are (a) plumpness of the 
grain, (b) hardness or vitreousness of 
the endosperm of the kernel, and (c) the 
original moisture content of the wheat. 
Thus it is usually regarded as good 
practice to moisten plump, well-filled 
grain until it contains a higher percent- 
age of moisture than is permitted in the 
tempering of shrunken or shriveled 
wheat. Again, the vitreous hard ker- 
nels of wheat may be brought to a high- 
er moisture content in tempering than 
can soft starchy or yellow-berry kernels. 
Finally, other, things being equal, more 
water must, of course, be added to dry 
wheat with a low moisture content than 
to damp or tough wheat. The latter 
may even require drying before it can 
be milled to advantage in a short system 
roller milling process. 

Aside from the characteristics of the 
wheat itself, the dosage of water must 
be adjusted to certain milling condi- 
tions. The length of the roller milling 
process has much to do with the condi- 
tion in which the wheat should be 
brought to the first break roller. With 
a short milling system of three to four 
breaks, and somewhat more than this 
number of reductions, greater care must 
be taken in conditioning the wheat than 
is necessitated in the more extended 
milling system. Grinding practices must 
be taken into account in conditioning 
wheat for the rolls. The extent or area 
of bolting cloth surface in sifters and 
purifiers is another factor which must 
be regarded as determining the temper- 
ing procedure. 

There is undoubtedly a_ substantial 
difference in the extent of evaporation 
of moisture from flour middlings and 
break chop which occurs in different 
flour mills. Not alone is this influ- 


enced by the bolting cloth and grits 
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Science and Practice in the Tempering of Wheat 
By Dr. C. H. Bailey 


A paper read before the joint meeting of the Association of Operative Millers 
and the Northwest Cereal Chemist Club 


gauze surface area, but also by the hu- 
midity of the air in the machines and 
elevator legs, as well as the velocity of 
air currents. Under conditions which 
result in a high evaporational rate, heav- 
ier tempering can be employed than 
when the reverse is true. Attention is 
now being given in milling engineering 
circles to the possibility of reducing the 
evaporating power of the air in. certain 
machines in the flour mill. This is ac- 
complished by the addition of water va- 
por to the air entering these machines 
(roll housings, purifiers, and bolters). 
Such a practice doubtlessly insures con- 
ditions which more nearly approach uni- 
formity throughout the air than is pos- 
sible when these air currents are not 
brought to a uniform degree of humidity. 

In addition to toughening the bran, 
there are certain other physical changes 
effected in consequence of conditioning 
wheat with water and heat. First of all, 
the power required in grinding is ap- 
parently decreased somewhat when dry 


wheat is tempered. Thus Professor Ded- | 


rick, in his book, “Practical Milling” 
(note, p. 218), states that tempering 
wheat took from 2 to 10 per cent less 
power for grinding than dry wheat, the 
difference depending on the amount of 
water added and the length of the tem- 
pering period. 

Second, the extent of penetration of 
water into the central portion of the en- 
dosperm or floury portion of the grain 
is conditioned, not alone by the quantity 
of water added in tempering, but also 
by the length of the tempering period. 
Such observations as have been made 
tend to indicate that the movement of 
water through the grain is complete at 
the end of about 72 hours, or three days. 
If abnormally dry wheat is being tem- 
pered, the best results will usually fol- 
low after sufficient water has been added 
to bring it to a normal moisture content 
and the grain then allowed to stand in a 
bin for three or four days before the 
second or final addition of the temper- 
ing water. 

Third, there is the matter of heat pene- 
tration. The materials of which the 
wheat berry is composed are relatively 
poor conductors of heat, and it doubt- 
less requires an appreciable period of 
time for the center of the grain to reach 
the temperature of the exterior when 
artificial heat is applied in tempering. 
In certain systems of tempering, this 
may be an advantage, however. Rais- 
ing the temperature in general tends to 
speed the penetration of moisture, and 
in those instances when it is not desired 
that the moisture penetrate to the cen- 
ter of the endosperm, a maximum of bran 
toughness results when only the surface 
of the grain is heated in the presence 
of the added tempering water. 

Fourth, and last of the physical 
changes, is the reduction in specific grav- 
ity of the grain which results from the 
addition of tempering water. A dry 
wheat berry invariably has a higher spe- 
cific gravity than the same kernel after 
water is added to it, and the reduction 
in specific gravity is in more or less di- 
rect relation to the quantity of water 
that is added. It has already been point- 


ed out that plump grain, hard vitreous 
kernels, and dry wheat, required more 
moisture in tempering than shrunken or 
soft or damp. grain. 

In general, plump, well-filled kernels 
have a higher specific gravity than 
shrunken or shriveled grains. Likewise, 
hard vitreous kernels have a higher spe- 
cific gravity than soft or yellow-berry 
kernels of the same relative degree of 
plumpness. Finally, dry grain has a 
higher specific gravity than moist grain. 
It is evident, therefore, that those con- 
ditions of the wheat berry which neces- 
sitate the greatest use of tempering wat- 
er are the conditions which confer a high 
specific gravity on the grain. 

I suspect, therefore, that a determina- 
tion of the specific gravity of wheat 
would enable the miller to standardize 
his tempering procedure and to estimate 
in advance the quantity of water that 
should be added to each type of wheat 
in order to bring it into the best pos- 
sible condition for grinding. No abso- 
lute values in terms of the water re- 
quired in tempering can be attached to 
the specific gravity. However, since the 
tempering procedure must be adapted to 
the mill as well as to the wheat, for a 
given milling system a schedule of tem- 
pering practices in terms of specific 
gravity could probably be worked out 
which would facilitate a standardization 
of tempering practice. 

There has been much discussion of the 
chemical changes in the wheat berry that 
are effected in consequence of temper- 
ing. It is easy to assume that the addi- 
tion of substantial quantities of water 
to wheat would set in motion a succes- 
sion of enzymic changes. Such changes 
would undoubtedly result if the period 
of time was sufficiently extended. Since 
the tempering period is relatively short, 
the possibility of substantial chemical 
change is correspondingly reduced. 
While it is conceivable that more re- 
fined chemical methods may later reveal 
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changes of consequence, the fact remains 
that such studies as have been made lead 
to the conclusion that no chemical 
changes occur under ordinary tempering 
conditions. 

Thus, Tague, in the Journal of Agri- 
cultural Research, Vol. 20, p. 271 (1920), 
detailed experiments which indicated 
chemical changes of small magnitude in 
wheat containing 15.5 per cent of mois- 
ture maintaining a temperature of 41 
degrees Fahrenheit, 68 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and 104 degrees Fahrenheit, for 24, 
48, and 72 hours. At the highest tem- 
perature (104 degrees Fahrenheit), a 
slight increase in the degree of acidity 
or hydrogen ion concentration and of 
the total acidity as determined by titra- 
tion was effected in the flour milled 
from the tempered wheat. The same 
chemical properties were hardly modified 
when the wheat was maintained at 68 
degrees Fahrenheit for 72 hours. Until 
new data are offered, we are forced to 
conclude that ordinary tempering prac- 
tice does not effect any change of conse- 
quence in the composition of the wheat. 

In spite of this last assertion, it does 
appear that tempered wheats yield 
flours having somewhat different compo- 
sition than those milled from untem- 
pered grain. The reason for this is 
doubtless to be found in the different 
degrees to which the bran and endo- 
sperm are separated in the two in- 
stances. Thus, a more highly refined 
flour with superior baking qualities will 
ordinarily be produced that is properly 
conditioned, but the superiority in this 
case is not so much due to the change 
in composition of the wheat that results 
from tempering as to the modification of 
the physical properties of the wheat 
berry. 

In conclusion, I wish to urge that in 
future discussions of tempering prac- 
tices an effort be made to report all of 
the conditions involved, and to record 
the characteristics and yields of the re- 
sulting flour in as definite terms as is 
possible. Such a practice would aid in 
arriving at definite conclusions respect- 
ing the relative advantages of the tem- 
pering methods that are being compared. 








Department of Agriculture Contributes to Literature of Pie 


\ i TE are glad to see the Department 
of Agriculture pause for a mo- 
ment in solving the problem of the 

exportable surplus to give us a few 
pointers on apple pie. Our informant 
is no less an authority than Dr. Louise 
Stanley, chief of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, whose contribution is inci- 
dent to the celebration of apple week. 
Dr. Stanley not only recognizes the great 
popularity of apple pie, but also com- 
mends it as a well-balanced and whole- 
some dessert, having a proper propor- 
tion of fruit and pastry. She says, and 
rightly, too: 

“The crust should be tender, thin, 
flaky, not too rich, deliciously browned; 
the apples one of the fairly tart, juicy, 
quick cooking varieties, put in the pie 
uncooked, seasoned with sugar, butter 
and a very moderate amount of spice, 
usually cinnamon; the baking should be 
done in a quick oven and, if possible, 
the pie should be served a little warm.” 

Alluring, but a bit vague. Everybody 








second. 


cago and Philadelphia. 
and design in all her paintings. 


cover designs. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


MINNEAPOLIS artist, Emma Maria Gordon, painted the cover 

illustration of this issue of The Northwestern Miller. 

spent two years at the Minneapolis Institute of Art, winning the 
Hinkle scholarship during her first year and the Alumni scholarship in her 
This took her to the Pennsylvania School of Fine Arts, at Phila- 
delphia, where she spent a year studying portraits under Cecelia Beaux 
and illustrations under Henry McCarter. 
a scholarship from the Art Students’ League, studying under John Sloan. 
Miss Gordon’s paintings have appeared in exhibitions in Minneapolis, Chi- 
She strives for simplicity and purity of color, line 
Miss Gordon has done some work in 
oils, but is interested mainly in water colors and pen and ink drawings. 
She has had considerable experience in illustrating books and painting 


Miss Gordon 


She went to New York, securing 














knows what good pie is, for everybody 
eats pie unless down and out. Of course 
“the crust should be flaky and the ap- 
ples quick cookers.” Indeed, if pie mak- 
ers knew how to insure good pastry and 
select the proper apples, all the rest 
could be learned by a little experience. 
Perhaps Dr. Stanley knows the making 
of pie crust is an art that cannot be 
taught in a correspondence school, and 
lets it go at that. 

But some time—perhaps when the De- 
partment of Agriculture solves the prob- 
lem of the exportable surplus—we shall 
be told how to acquire this art, how to 
avoid putting nutmeg into apple pies, 
even by mistake; how to keep the under 
crust from getting soggy; how to avoid 
using apples that may have other profit- 
able uses, but never were intended for 
pie,—and how to prevent the offering at 
any time, place or condition of servi- 
tude, apple pies that are pale, flat and 
underdone. For just as the perfect pie 
is a creation to be enjoyed with zestful 
ceremony, a contribution to peace and 
good will, so a bad pie is a thing of in- 
ward discord and provocative of profane 
speech, 

In the days when all whiskies were 
made in distilleries, there was a saying 
among those who could take but could 
not let it alone, that all whiskies were 
good, but some were better. This never 
has been said of apple pie. But the good 
pie is so good that those who have eaten 
it go on eating apple pie in the hope 
that now and then they may find the real 
thing.—Kansas City Star. 





It is estimated by Winnipeg authori- 
ties that nearly 4,000 Mennonites from 
southern Russia have settled in western 
Canadian agricultural districts this year. 
A similar number now are on their way 
to the dominion, with the object of tak- 
ing up farm lands in the spring. 
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A WORD ABOUT THE BUN 

A jaunt to the dictionary discloses 
that the word “bun”—referring to the 
product of the bakery, not the liquid 
bun—is derived from an old French 
word meaning a swelling. It also ap- 
pears that the word “bunion” traces its 
lineage back to the same ancestor, there- 
by making the two words cousins, so to 
speak. This naturally suggests that the 
relationship would be more interesting 
if buns were made out of corn instead of 
wheat. 

Lest it be regarded that the humble 
bun is not worthy of classic reference, 
we invoke the following lines from Oliver 
Wendell Holmes on “The Development 
of the Bun”: 

“In order to know whether a human 
being is young or old, offer it food of 
different kinds at short intervals. ‘ 
Offer a bulky and boggy bun to the 
suspected individual just 10 minutes be- 
fcre dinner. If this is eagerly accepted 
and devoured, the fact of youth is estab- 
lished; if the subject of the question 
starts back and expresses surprise and 
incredulity, as if you could not possibly 
be in earnest, the fact of maturity is no 
less clear.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
* * 
THE GYPSY STRAIN 

He stood at the corner of the street, 
his sandwich board at the correct bal- 
ance. 

“Hullo, Bill,” said his hoarse pal; 
“carryin’ restaurant now, are ye? Last 
time I saw ye it was ready-myde soots.” 

“You’re right, ’Arry. I’m _ always 
changin’. I s’pose I’m one o’ them rest- 
less souls.” —Tit-Bits (London). 


* * 


The Crowd: 
We want a touchdown! 
TOUCHDOWN!” 

Small Voice: “Papa, I want a bag of 
peanuts.”—Life. 


“We want a touchdown! 
WE WANT A 


* * 


°Tis said that Goldsmith visited Glas- 
gow, Scotland, on a tag day and then 
came home, took his typewriter on his 
lap and wrote “The Deserted Village.”— 
Contributed. 
* 
WHAT'S THE ANSWER? 


This little exchange of repartee was 
heard at one of the Jesse James resorts 
the other week, when the cigarette girl 
was collecting from a reluctant customer. 

“Vat, feefty cents from vun package 
Luckys?” demurred the egg man. 
do you think I am?” 

“IT don’t know,” yawned the girl, “but 
whatever the answer is, you’re the only 
one of it."—Broadway Breeze. 


ca * 
The latest beauty treatment consists of 
pouting the lips to make them full, and 
sniffing to reduce the nostrils. Some day 


“Vat ° 


the man who pays the bills may himself 
become beautiful by this process.—Punch. 


Maid: “You know that old vase, mum, 
you said ’ad bin ’anded down from gen- 
eration to generation?” 

Mistress (anxiously): “Yes?” 

Maid: “Well, this generation ’as 
dropped it.”—Passing Show (London). 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum ‘charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words tothe line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display"’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements jn this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








A Sales Opportunity 


A large spring wheat mill, making 
exceptionally high grade flours, and 
having an old and well established 
West the 
the 


services of a high grade salesman 


trade in Virginia and 


Carolinas, desires to engage 


as representative in that territory. 
Only high grade, first rate men need 
apply. A very attractive proposi- 
tion. In replying, give full informa- 
Address 981, 


Minne- 


tion in first letter. 


care Northwestern Miller, 


apolis. 





ATTENTION 
FLOUR SALESMAN 


We have a very attractive proposi- 
tion as a sideline on a commission 
basis for flour salesman. It is a 
product that is used extensively by 
bakers and will not interfere with 
your present line. Liberal commis- 
sions. Address 979, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—SALES EXECUTIVE, BY OHIO 
mill producing 250,000 bbls flour. annually 
—mostly spring for bakers; outside man 
to be put in charge of sales in Ohio, West 
Virginia, western Pennsylvania and Ken- 
tucky, who can bring with him at least 
25,000 bbls per year business; do not want 
ordinary salesman; right man. will be 
made officer of company with adequate 
compensation; application held strictly 
confidential. Address “Sales Executive,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BROKERS WANTED 





1209 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





BROKERS WANTED 


Representatives needed in 


Baltimore 
Washington 


New England States 


for mill with unusual facilities and 


advantageous location. Address $88, 


care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY AN EXPERT MILLER—SEEKS EN- 
gagement by Jan. 1; educated in large 
and small mills; reference furnished. Ad- 
dress Gathman, United States Indian Field 
Service, Fort Washakie, Wyo. 





AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 
Lifetime practical experience hard and 
soft wheat in mills 300 to 5,000 bbls; fully 
capable of making improvements in mills 
where needed and producing high quality 


products; excellent references. Address 
1102, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT MILLER IN 
spring or hard winter wheat mill of 500 
bbis or larger capacity; age 36, married, 
20 years’ experience; thoroughly under- 
stand every phase of the business and 
guarantee first class results; references. 
Address 969, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MAN, COLLEGE TRAINED, 
in flour sales and familiar 
with general export trade; wants to rep- 
resent some flour mill in South American 
country; best of references as to ability 
and honesty; can give record of my sales 
in the past. Address 989, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY YOUNG 
experienced 


BY CEREAL CHEMIST OF SIX YEARS’ 
experience, college trained; competent and 
capable of handling any laboratory; spe- 
cially equipped to assist millers in making 
extraction changes; experienced in han- 


dling byproducts such as prepared cake 
flours, etc; best of recommendations. Ad- 
dress 987, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 


neapolis. 





WANTED—PERMANENT POSITION AS 
head miller of a mill 150 to 600 bbis 
capacity; 25 years’ experience; 47 years 
old, temperate and reliable; understand 
laboratory methods of testing both wheat 
and flour; can also do ordinary millwright 
work, reflow and install machinery. Ad- 
dress 985, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





BAKERY SUPERINTENDENT WISHES 
position as production man in two- to 
five-oven wholesale bread plant; young 
married man; understands systematizing 
plant operation and can produce highest 
quality and uniformity; able to make 
practical and chemical tests as guide in 
flour buying; graduate of American Insti- 
tute of Baking; would be available on 
short notice. Address 980, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

WANTED—PERMANENT POSITION WITH 
a northwestern mill to do _ laboratory 
work; over 20 years’ experience in select- 
ing, blending and testing wheats, also flour 
testing and milling operations; have had 
practical bakeshop experience and a 
knowledge of bakers’ problems and their 
requirements; the past 16 years have been 
in charge of the laboratory for one of the 
leading mills of southern Minnesota; can 
give satisfactory references. Address 991, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








DO YOU WANT TO OPEN UP A LARGER 
field for your products and thus increase 
sales? A traffic man who can keep trans- 
portation costs at a minimum can often 
do more than high power salesmanship; 
a young man with railway experience and 
training in all transportation matters, very 
much alive, willing worker, desires con- 
nection with mill in middle West or Pa- 
cific Northwest as traffic manager in fact; 
expects to be paid just what he is worth, 
which is not less than $150 per month; 
will prove ability and worth quickly. Ad- 
dress 978, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FOR SALE—IN TREMPELEAU COUNTY, 
Wisconsin, large combined grist mill and 
elevator, corn crib, barn, chicken house, 
residence and small tract of land; this is 
an unusual opportunity; located in finest 
dairy country; no competition; must sell 
on account of partnership. Address 990, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








COMPLETE 200-BBL FLOUR MILL 
equipment, located at St. Charles, Mo. 
(suburb of St. Louis) in first class con- 
dition, all latest machinery; great bar- 
gain. Address Universal Machine Co., P. 
O. Box 1158, New Orleans, La. 








FOR SALE 


Union Special Sewing Machine, d.c. cur- 
rent; 6-in adjustable conveyor; two No. 
4 Monitor scourers; one No. 6 Monitor 
milling separator. F. W. Mann, 808 N 
23d St., East St. Louis, Il. 


FOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE 





stands late style 9x36; 3 double stands 
late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball and 
socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 
mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
little service; these rolls are located in 
the Northwest and will be sold reason- 
ably. Wire or write the Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

oyimple 

‘Dignified 
oF 
Your letterhead is an index 
to the character of your busi- 


ness. 


It has attention, where your 
other advertising may go un- 
noticed. 


There is no substitute 
for engraving 


The 
National Engraving (2. 


306 Sixth Ave. So. 


Minneapolis 


SANIS ACK 











ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE. N.Y. 








Underwriters and Distributors 
of Investment Securities 


WELLs-DickEy CoMPANY 
Established 1878 MINNEAPOLIS 








American Maid Flour Mills 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


2,000 Bbis 


Cable Address: 
Capacity “AMAID” 

















Smmueller 





Peerless 





Ground Cut Roll Finish 


For Complete Information Write 


ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Reduces Stock Easier 
—10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 


— Using Less Power 


—20 to 25% 


More Grinding Capacity 





—Facts! 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 








op aera od 


The Importance of 
Good Milling 


GOOD FLOUR cannot be made from poor 
wheat, but good wheat can be made into poor 
flour. We not only have first choice on the 
world’s best wheat, but our storage and grind- 
ing equipment, our personnel in mill and lab- 
oratory, and the equipment of the latter, all 
bespeak one thing,—the expert milling of grain 
into a uniformly excellent flour, sold under the 
trade name VELVET. 


per > 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO: 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





“Old Trail’ 2S" Blackburn’s Best —Elko— 


“WOLF’S PREMIUM” «“ ” vom soe 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” TELEGRAM ne Golden Glory Zisisatise dials 


ene wa plepeensel LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS BLACKBURN MILLING 0. 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas LYONS ating KANSAS WILSON, KANSAS _—o Neb Omaha, Neb. 


“OVENCRAF'I” 


All bakers realize the importance of making 
their bread both look good and taste good. 
There is no need of sacrificing these virtues 
for strength in your flour, when you use 
“OVENCRAFT.” But it does take a very 
good flour such as “OVENCRAFT” to ob- 
tain all the virtues at once. 


























ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 




















